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Current Manpower Situation 


APID growth of labour requirements highlighted labour market 
developments in June. The resulting employment increases were 
sufficiently large both to absorb students and other seasonal workers 
who enter the labour force at this time of year and to reduce unemploy- 
ment substantially. Although the 
construction, forestry and auto- 
motive industries continued to 
dominate the upsurge in employ- 
ment, it was clear that the ex- 
pansion was becoming more wide- 
spread. The demand for workers 
was in balance with the available 
supply in more than two-thirds of 
the 109 local labour market areas 
surveyed —about twice as many as 
last year. A number of centers 
reported developing shortages of 
particular skills. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS : 
~---1953-54 —— 1954-55 


Persons # 
With Jobs % 
iz 
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Over-all employment in Can- 
ada continued the sharp rise that 
has been evident since the middle 
of March. The number of persons 
with jobs was estimated to be 
5,458,000 in the week ended 
June 18, an increase of 134,000 
from mid-May and 459,000 from 
the March trough. This employment 
gain was considerably greater than 
in the same months of 1954 and 
1953. Consequently, the number of 


With Jobs: 
Agriculture =: 
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job holders, which was below the 
year-earlier figure in January, by 
ufact ng June was 161,000 higher than in 
= June 1954 and 102,000 higher than 
the 1953 figure. 


Hours per week 
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Practically the entire employ- 
ment increase during the month was 
in non-agricultural industries. 
Agricultural employment was about 
20,000 lower than last year and 
39 fj farm labour requirements showed 

little sign of increasing to any 
great extent until the harvest. 


The level of unemployment also changed more rapidly this spring 
than in the last two years. At the middle of June the estimate of persons 
without jobs and seeking work had fallen to 157,000 and the number 
of applications for jobs registered with the National Employment Service 
had dropped to 252,000. Both of these figures were about two-fifths of 
their winter peak; both were well below the totals for the same date last 
year but still well above those for June 1953. 


Increasing construction activity stimulated much of the increased 
hiring this spring. The strength in this sector is underlined by the re- 
sults of the investment survey conducted by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, which estimates the total value of construction anti- 
cipated in 1955 at a figure almost § per cent higher than the actual 
amount invested in construction in 1954. Other recent statistics show 
that house building has increased sharply, the number of units begun in 
the first five months of this year being 9 per cent higher than last year. 
Data on construction contracts awarded also indicate substantial gains 
in non-residential construction later this year. Employment in the in- 
dustry was estimated by the Labour Force Survey to be 5 per cent higher 
than a year earlier. Field reports show considerably stronger demand 
for construction labour this year than last, suggesting that the margin 
has been well maintained. 


Reports from National Employment Service offices in most parts of 
the country indicate that while a few industries still dominate the up- 
turn in activity, increased hirings are becoming more general. The 
composition of job opportunities listed with the NES by employers 
partially reflects this trend. Total vacancies on file increased steadily 
from about 20,000 at the end of March to 40,000 at the middle of June, 
the latter figure being one-third greater than a year earlier. Increases 
in vacancies for carpenters, loggers and metal working tradesmen showed 
up prominently in the year-to-year comparison. In addition, the require- 
ments for general office clerks, auto mechanics and workers in service 
occupations increased markedly. [In most local labour market areas there 
were enough workers to meet the growing requirements without difficulty. 
In some parts of Ontario, however, some manufacturing trades, notably 
tool and die makers, were reported to be scarce and a number of areas 
in British Columbia reported an increasing shortage of key lumbering 


skills. 
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On the whole, employment increases were fairly well distributed 
geographically. By the first of July, over-all labour requirements were 
in balance with the supply of available workers in 75 local labour 
market areas, two-thirds of the total number surveyed each month. In 
the remaining 34 areas, labour supply was moderately in excess of 
demand. At the same time last year, only 4] areas were in balance 
while 62 were in the moderate and five in the substantial labour sur- 
plus category; one was in shortage. 


Over-all employment in Canada rose substantially more this year 
than in 1954 and unemployment declined much more rapidly. By the 
middle of June the estimated number of persons without jobs and seeking 
work had dropped 16 per cent below that of a year ago; only three months 
before this figure was 25 per cent above the year-earlier figure. 


It is possible to misrepresent the extent of the improvement this 
year by relying too heavily on year-to-year comparisons. This is par- 
ticularly true when the current situation is compared with the first part 
of 1954, when employment was still declining. 


The trends in 1955 contrast more dramatically with last year than 
with the experience of other years. Nevertheless, the employment in- 
crease this year not only was greater than in either of the two previous 
years but apparently rose more than in any other post-war year. The 
percentage decline in unemployment was at least as large as in other 
post-war years despite the fact that unemployment was higher this 
winter than in the past ten years. 


Industrial Distribution 


The industrial employment survey of the Bureau of Statistics pro- 
vides further indication of the employment gains this spring. As in the 
labour force statistics, the employment indices in this survey show that 
employment has been rising in almost all industries. The preliminary 
index for the industrial composite at Viay ] was about ] per cent above 
the year-earlier figures. It is the first time this index has risen above 
the previous year in almost two years. 


The manufacturing employment index for May was almost the same 
as a year earlier. In contrast, this index was 4.5 per cent lower than 
a year earlier in January, and 6 per cent lower in October 1954. More 
recent information indicates that this strengthening will continue through 
the summer and fall months. 


Index Index 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
1949 = 100 
120 120 
110 110 
100 100 
90 
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The upturn in manufacturing employment has come largely from the 
consumer durable goods industries and the industries supplying basic 
materials. Production and employment in the vehicles industry has 
shown a marked rise since the settlement of the Ford strike last winter. 
Employment is now well above year-earlier levels and no slackening 
is expected, at least until the model change-over period. In industries 
producing electrical products, furniture and household equipment, em- 
ployment reached last year’s level. In view of the sustained volume of 
defence procurement orders for electronics, the continuing increases 
in residential construction and the general strengthening of consumer 
expenditures, labour requirements are not expected to slacken in the 
ear future. 


Employment in the basic materials industries continued the upward 
trend that began early this spring. This strength stems from a variety 
of sources, including export demand, construction activity, the com- 
pletion of inventory adjustments and the general rise in consumer ex- 
penditures. 


The impact of rising export trade has been mainly in the chemicals, 
forest and mining industries. Kmployment in the primary iron and steel 
industry has kept pace with the rise in domestic economic activity. 
There has also been a moderate rise in textile employment. 


In the broad group of producer goods industries, employment appeared 
to be stabilizing after extensive declines during the past year or two. 
In the farm implements industries, employment was about equal to last 
year’s but almost 20 per cent below the level of two years ago. Air- 
craft, shipbuilding and railway rolling stock employment has declined 
steadily in the past year and at the first of May was lower than a year 
earlier by 8, 17 and 19 per cent respectively. The increasing amount 
of industrial and residential construction appears to have stopped the 
decline in machinery and fabricated iron and steel plants. 


The non-manufacturing sector of the industrial composite reflects 
the general buoyancy of economic conditions. Transportation employ- 
ment recovered by May 1 to a level slightly higher than that of last year 
and in the trade and service industries the rising employment trend 
continued, These gains have not been spectacular but because of the 
large number of workers involved they have contributed significantly 
to the rise in over-all employment. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


Y mid-July, settlements had been reported in contract negotiations 

in the pulp and paper and logging industries. Wage increases 

and improved employment conditions were provided in the new agree- 

ments. Negotiations had progressed to different stages in other in- 

dustries such as steel, automobile, aircraft, mining and textiles. Col- 

lective bargaining during the first six months of this year was accompa- 

nied by fewer strikes and lockouts than last year, although the total 

amount of time lost through work stoppages during both periods was 
about the same. 


Current Settlements and Negotiations 

Pulp and Paper—Collective bargaining has now been practically 
completed in both the eastern and western regions. In eastern Canada, 
a departure from the bargaining procedure of former years was that 
bargaining by single companies replaced group bargaining. Some 40 
new one-year collective agreements have been reached since April 
between pulp and paper companies and a group of AFL—TLC unions, 
covering pulp and newsprint workers at mills located from Newfoundland 
to Manitoba. The terms of settlement reached in individual company 
negotiations were similar, providing a uniform wage increase of 5 per 
cent, higher shift differentials, improved health and welfare plans and 
other benefits. The group of AFL—TLC unions representing the workers 
in these negotiations included the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and the 
International Association of Machinists. 


In the latter part of June, work stoppages occurred at the Belgo 
and Laurentide divisions of the Consolidated Paper Corporation at 
Shawinigan Falls and Grand’Mere, Que. These stoppages interrupted 
negotiations between the National Federation of Pulp and Paper Work- 
ers, Inc. (CCCL) and the management of the two pulp and paper mills. 
At mid-July, operations were reported to have been resumed at the 
Laurentide mill. 


A settlement subject to ratification was reported between AFL— 
TLC craft unions and eight leading pulp and paper producers of British 
Columbia. Under the terms of the two-year master agreement, wage 
rates are to be increased by 5 per cent this year and by a general] in- 
crease of 5 cents per hour next year. Shift differentials are increased 
from 6 to 7 cents per hour. 


Logging and Sawmills—Terms of settlement covering a two-year 
period have been reached in the contract negotiations between the 
International Woodworkers of America (CIO—CCL) and Forest Industrial 
Relations Limited, representing logging and sawmill operators on the 
coast of British Columbia. Under the settlement, which was accepted 
by the workers, a general wage increase of 5 cents per hour was granted, 
effective June 1955, and a further 5-cent increase will become effective 
June 1956. Similarly, one additional paid statutory holiday was provided 
for the first year of the contract and an additional paid holiday was 
scheduled for the second year. Minor changes were also made in other 
working conditions affecting the 32,000 woodworkers covered by the 
collective agreements. 733 


goals of the union, the United Automobile Workers of America (CIO-— 
CCL). The union reached a two-year agreement last May with the Can- 
adian Car & Foundry Co., Limited, at Fort William, following a two-week 
strike. Terms of settlement included a wage increase of approximately 
9 cents per hour, the union shop, an improved social security plan and 
a provision that the company would not retire employees between ages 
55 and 65 unless the employees concerned agreed to it. 


Contract negotiations were still in progress between the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (AFL—TLC) and A.V. Roe Aircraft, 
Limited, and Orenda Engines, Limited, at Malton, Ont., (L.G., Apr., 
p. 383). 


Textiles — Negotiations were in progress covering employees in 
several textile plants in Ontario. At Canadian Cottons Limited, Corn- 
wall, negotiations between the company and the Textile Workers Union 
of America (CIO-CCL) were scheduled to open early in July. Union 
demands had not been reported. The same union, bargaining for 800 
employees of York Knitting Mills, Limited, at Toronto and Woodstock, 
agreed with the company to extend the life of the present contract until 
next January. The company had originally requested that wages be 
reduced by 5! cents per hour. Contract negotiations have also been 
initiated by the same union with the management of Eaton Knitting Co., 
Limited, at Hamilton. Union demands are reported to include changes 
in wage rates, a union shop with check-off and several other contract 
changes. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures for June 1955 indicate a total of 29 stoppages 
affecting 5,664 workers, with a resulting time loss of 47,355 man-days. 
For May 1955, the totals were: 17 stoppages, 3,200 workers, and 40,550 


man-days. 


Wage-Rate Changes 


The accompanying chart traces the movement in the general average 
index of wage rates from October 1949 to April 1955. The index for 
April 1955 is based on a sample survey of changes in wage rates be- 
tween October 1, 1954, and March 31, 1955, while the 1954 index is a 
a preliminary index based on the Department of Labour’s annual survey 
of wage rates in Canada covering the last normal pay period preceding 
October 1, 1954. Indexes for the 
years before 1954 are final in- INDEX OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA 
dexes derived from the annual i iid a 
survey. In calculating the general 
average, indexes for logging, 
mining, manufacturing, construc- 
tion, transportation, storage and 
communication, electric light and 
power, trade, and personal ser- 
vice are combined. Final 1954 
indexes for all industries will 
be published in a future issue |- 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
of the Labour Gazette. come tees 
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Most contracts covering logging and sawmills in the interior of 
British Columbia do not terminate until next year. 


Automobiles — Negotiations were still in progress at mid-July be- 
tween General Motors of Canada and the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO—CCL). A ‘‘supplemental unemployment benefit’’ plan such as was 
won by the union in the United States (see page 811) formed part of 
the union’s demands, Other union requests called for a union shop, 
elimjnation of wage rate differences with other Canadian automobile 
products, changes in seniority and several other items. The union was 
conducting separate negotiations with the company for employees at 
the large Oshawa plant and for employees at Windsor, Toronto, St. 
Catharines and London, Ont., the latter group of plants being under a 
separate master agreement, 


A conciliation officer intervened in both disputes in June and 
recommended that they be referred to conciliation boards. 


Primary Steel—No settlement had been reached in the contract 
negotiations between the United Steelworkers of America (CIO—CCL) 
and two of Canada’s three largest steel] producers, the Steel Co. of 
Canada, Limited, at Hamilton and the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limit- 
ed, at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Union demands in both instances have been reported to include 
unspecified increases in wage rates, an improved pension plan, in- 
creased shift differentials and other requests. Negotiations begun last 
spring have been assisted by a conciliation officer and the formation 
of conciliation boards has been recommended. 


Metal Mining and Smelting—A settlement was reached, subject to 
ratification, between representatives of the Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co. of Canada and the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (indep.). Terms of settlement included a general wage 
increase of 5 cents per hour, an improved insurance plan and other benefits. 
Some 5,000 employees of the company in British Columbia will be 
covered by this contract. 


Negotiations were still in progress between the same union and 
the International Nickel Co. of Canada, Limited, at Sudbury, Ont., and 
between the United Steelworkers of America (CIO—CCL) and the manage- 
ment of several mines in northern Ontario and Quebec. 


At International Nickel, the union’s demands included a wage in- 
crease and improvement in other working conditions. A conciliation 
board appointed to settle the dispute was scheduled to hold hearings at 
mid-July. 


The Steelworkers’ demands at Noranda Mines Limited, Noranda, 
Que., and at some of the largest gold mines in Northern Ontario in- 
cluded a reduction in hours, a wage increase, the check-off and other 
benefits. A conciliation board heard the parties to the dispute in the 
case of Noranda Mines late in June. Negotiations at the time of writing 
were less advanced in the gold mines. 


Aircraft—Nearly 2,000 production workers were affected by a 
strike at the De {Javilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, Downsview, 
Ont. Increased wages and union security were reported among the main 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


HE continuing increase in 
CANADA labour requirements in nearly 
Proportion of paid workers within each of the four all local labour market areas was 
labour market groups. reflected in a substantial number 
Per Cent Cent ry ° : 
of reclassifications during June. 
Thirty-nine of the 109 areas were 
reclassified; nine from the sub- 
stantial to the moderate labour 
surplus category and 30 from 
moderate surplus to balance, 
bringing the total number of areas 
in balance to 75, compared with 
only 45 a month ago and 4] a 
year ago. 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


Reclassification of most areas 
was the result of seasonal in- 
creases in construction, transportation and logging for the summer log 
cut. A sharp upturn in demand for construction and service workers, 
tagether with continued strengthening in the food processing, machine 
shop and other manufacturing industries, occurred in Winnipeg, the only 
metropolitan area to be reclassified. 


The larger number of balanced labour market areas was distributed 
fairly evenly over all regions. In the Atlantic, Quebec and Pacific 
regions, improvement in the labour markets was largely the result of an 
upturn in demand for construction and forestry workers and was con: 
centrated in the smaller outlying areas. 


The major factor contributing to the large number of balanced labour 
market areas in Ontario was a gradual strengthening of manufacturing 
in the metropolitan and major industrial centers of southern Ontario. The 
increase in manufacturing also affected some areas in the Prairie region 
and this, together with the upturn in construction, transportation, and 
services, resulted in balanced labour markets in all but one of the 


Prairie local areas. 
Approximate Labour 
|e cs cs iiand Sie Stara 


July 1 | July 1 | July 1 | July 1 | July 1 | July 1 | July 1 | July 1 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 


Labour 
Market Areas 


Metropolitan 
Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 


*See inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 
July 1, 1955 


APPROXIMATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS SHORTAGE BALANCE 


Group 4 


Quebec —Levis 


Colgery 


St. John's Edmonton 
Voncouver ~ New Homilton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Westminster Montreal 
(lebour force 75,000 or more) Ottewo — Hull 
Toronto 
Windsor 


—> WINNIPEG 


ar 


Bronttord FORT WILLIAM- 
—> CORNER BROOK —> PORT ARTHUR 
Cornwell —> GUELPH 
Farnham — Granby Kingston 
Halifax Kitchener 
Joliette London 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS eee ae Jone Nlegere Peninsule 
(labour force 25,000-75,000: Mencton Oshawe 
60 per cent of more in —> NEW GLASGOW —> SHERBROOKE 
nonsagricultural activity) Peterborough Sudbury 
Rovyn—Yal d'Or TIMMINS ~ 
Saint John —> KIRKLAND LAKE 
Sernia Victoria 
Shewinigon Falls 
Sydney 


Trois Rivieres 


Prince Albert Barrie 
—® RIVIERE DU LOUP Brandon 
—> CHARLOTTETOWN 
—> CHATHAM 

Lethbridge 

Moose Jew 

North Battleford 
—> RED DEER 

Regine 

Saskatoon 

THETFORD - MEGANTIC - 


ST. GEORGES 
Yorkton 


—> BATHURST —> BEAUHARNOIS 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000: 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


> 


Belleville — Trenton i—> BRACEBRIDGE 
CAMP BELLTON Brampton 
Chilliwoek Bridgewater 
Drummondville Central Voncouver 
i—> GASPE Island 
Grond Falls \—_> CRANBROOK 
—> MONTMAGNY —> DAUPHIN 
Newcastle —> DRUMHELLER 
—> PRINCE GEORGE i—> DAWSON CREEK 
—> RIMOUSKI i—> EDMUNDSTON 
Sorel i—> FREDERICTON 
Valleyfield Gelt 
Goderich 
—> KAMLOOPS 
Kentville 
Lechute — 
Ste. Therese 
Lindsey 
Listowel 
i—> MEDICINE HAT 
North Bay 


Okenagen Valley 

—> OWEN SOUND 

i—> PEMBROKE 

—> PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
Prince Rupert 

—> QUEBEC NORTH SHORE 
Soult Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
STE. AGATHE - 

> ST. JEROME 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000.25 ,000) 


> ST. STEPHEN 
St. Thomas 
Swift Current 
SUMMERSIDE 
Trail - Nelson 
i—> TRURO 
VICTORIAVILLE 
Welkerton 
Weyburn 
—> WOODSTOCK, N.B. 
Woodstock ~ Ingersoll 
—> YARMOUTH 


—> The areas shown In capital letters are these that hove been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved, 


ATLANTIC 


FURTHER employment expansion 
in outdoor activities reduced un- 
employment in all parts of the 
Atlantic region during June. Non- 
farm employment rose quickly 
during the month, largely because 
of stronger demands for loggers 
and construction workers. Farm 
labour requirements eased‘ slightly, 
however, following the completion 
of seeding operations. The esti- 
mated number of persons with 
jobs reached a total of 508,000 at 
June 18, 1955, an increase of 
25,000 from a month earlier and 
14,000 from a year earlier. The 
year-to-year improvement in em- 
ployment was centred in the logging 
and construction industries. Almost all categories of construction were 
more active than a year ago but Newfoundland and New Brunswick 
accounted for most of the increase. Stronger demands for lumber and 
pulpwood were principally responsible for the increase in logging em- 
ployment, though an extansive land-clearing program at Gagetown, 
N.B., also absorbed a large number of workers. 


LABGUR FORCE TRENDS — ATLANTIC 
Se tet ee 1955 | 


Labour Force 


= 


Persons 
With Jobs 


Swe 
ei 


ead Tet 
A 


— 
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Unemployment declined sufficiently in the region during June to 
warrant the reclassification of 12 of the 2] local areas; four from the 
substantial to the moderate labour surplus category and eight from the 
moderate to the balanced category. At June ], the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance 10 (4); in 
moderate surplus 1] (15); in substantial surplus 0 (2). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. The usual spring pick- 
up in employment was in progress in the construction, logging, shipping 
and transportation industries. There was more than the usual amount of 
activity in construction, though labour requirements in the industry were 
not expected to reach their peak until late summer, since a number of 


large construction projects were only getting under way towards the end 
of the month. 


Corner Brook (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Increasing activity in lumbering, logging and construction brought about 
further reductions in unemployment in this area. Manufacturing employ- 
ment remained fairly stable but the newsprint mill provided temporary 
employment for a number of workers, principally students. 


New Glasgow (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Except for construction, which remained at a very low level, almost all 
industries in the area showed some pick-up in employment during June. 
There was a sharp reduction in the number of unemployed male workers 
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but very little change among female workers. Total employment continued 
at a lower level than a year earlier because of slackness in the railway 
rolling stock industry. 


Charlottetown (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Bathurst and Campbellton (minor). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. 


Edmundston, Fredericton, St. Stephen, Summerside, Truro, Woodstock 
and Yurmouth (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


QUEBEC 
EMPLOYMENT continued to in- | 
crease in the Quebec region during LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ QUEBEC 
June and by the end of the month 1954. ——_—-__— 1955 
labour surpluses were below year- | Psat Seid 
ago levels in all but one local 1,600,000 
labour market. The reduction in Po ———— rah 
the number of workers registering ae a (Persons 


at NES offices was confined 
almost entirely to males and was 
particularly evident in service 
occupations, logging, lumbering, 
construction, and truck and water Siselt caine 
transportation. chron be 


~ 
1,500,000 ee 
~ 


During the month seeding was 
completed in most parts of Quebec 
and farmers were preparing to cut 
an excellent hay crop. The log 
drive was still in progress in a 
few areas and summer cutting of logs and pulpwood had begun in many 
parts of the region. 


The number of persons with jobs at June 18 was estimated at 
1,519,000 persons, an increase of 50,000 from May 21 and of 108,000 
from April 23. Statistics for the beginning of April show employment to 
be above year-earlier levels in mining, textile products (except clothing) 
wood products, paper products, non-ferrous metal products, construction, 
transportation, communication, public utility operation, trade and 
finance, insurance and real estate. Employment in manufacturing was 
still about 4 per cent below April 1, 1954 levels. The greatest decreases 
were in iron and steel products, aircraft, railroad equipment, and ship- 


building. 


Ten of the 24 local areas in this region were reclassified during 
June, six from the moderate surplus to the balanced labour market 
category and four from the substantial to the moderate surplus group. At 
_ July 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets); in balance 10 (0); in moderate surplus 14 (24). 

Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The boom in construction 
and its impact upon building materials is the main factor behind the 
improved employment picture in Montreal. Labour troubles in overseas 
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ports caused temporary difficulties on the waterfront. Clothing employ- 
ment was stable and primary textiles were showing improvement, but 
shipyards and railroad equipment and aircraft plants were employing 
20 per cent fewer workers than a year ago. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. This is the only 
local labour market area in the region that had a larger labour surplus 
at July 1 this year than last. Construction is reported to be active and 
summer log cutting has begun, but overseas labour disputes affected 
port employment and munitions plants were operating at a reduced pace. 


Sherbrooke (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
As in other areas, a high level of construction activity is the dynamic 
element responsible for the improvement in employment conditions in 
this area. 


Riviere dy Loup (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 1 to 
Group 2. 


Thetford-Megantic-St. Georges (major agricultural). Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 3. Increased activity in sawmills and in forestry oper 
ations, plus higher requirements for construction workers, increased 
employment opportunities in this area. A good tourist season is expected. 


Beavharnois, Quebec North Shore, Ste. Agathe-St. Jéréme, Victoriaville 
(minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Gaspé, Montmagny, Rimouski (minor). Reclassified from Greup 1] to 
Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


wee - THIS’ spring’s sharp upturn in 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ONTARIO labour requirements continued 

=< throughout June, bringing most 
of the remaining labour surplus 


Labour Force 


2,058,000 ——_ | areas in Ontario into balance by 

2,000,000 5 | the beginning of July. Increased 

| sosooo0e an” {| demand for seasonal workers in 

’ {| construction, agriculture and food 
2,000,000 - BS . . . . 

Wihyos | Processing industries was partially 


responsible for the employment 
increase. However, there was 
also considerable strengthening 
in most of the iron and steel, 
electrical apparatus and _ light 
manufacturing industries, particu- 
larly in comparison with the down- 
ward trend at this time in 1954. 


At June 18, the number of 
persons with jobs was estimated at 2,700,000, an increase ot 38,000 
over the previous month and 57,000 over the previous year. Unemploy- 


ment declined steadily during the month and continued to be well below 
that in 1954. 
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The reduction in unemployment brought six additional areas into 
the balanced labour market category during June. At July 1, 1955, the 
classification of the 34 areas in the region (last year’s figures in 
brackets) was as follows: in balance, 29 (17); in moderate surplus, 5 
(15); and in substantial surplus, 0 (2). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Demand for labour held 
firm in the iron and steel, railway rolling stock and rubber goods in- 
dustries. The shortage of engineers and draughtsmen continued. 


Ottawa - Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Construction continued 
very active. Demand for farm labour increased with the beginning of 
haying. Some types of skilled construction workers and farm workers 
were in short supply. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Continuing increases in 
employment in construction, food processing, construction material and 
other light manufacturing industries further reduced labour surpluses 
during June. Electrical technicians were in short supply and some types 
of skilled construction workers were becoming scarce. During the latter 
part of the month some layoffs occurred in farm implement and clothing 
manufacturing industries. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Manufacturing, construction 
and agricultural employment increased gradually during the month. The 
Chrysler plant closed for a few days near the end of June because of a 
labour dispute but was back in operation by the beginning of July. 


Guelph (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Con- 
struction in the area was the most active since 1950. Most manufacturing 
plants were also working at capacity but some slackening was expected 
in July, when many plants close for holidays. 


Timmins -Kirkland Lake (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 3. Demand for bush men for log cutting and peeling was heavy 
with few experienced woodsmen available. Movement of miners to newer 
camps resulted in some shortage of experienced miners, particularly in 
Timmins. 

Chatham (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Employment increased rapidly in all sectors during June but the labour 
supply was adequate in the area. 


Bracebridge, Owen Sound, and Pembroke (minor). Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT continued to increase in the Prairie region during June 
although the gain was the smallest recorded since the seasonal pick-up 
began in March and was confined entirely to non-farm industries. Non- 
farm hirings were heaviest in the construction industry, though packing 
plants and the trade and service industries were making the usual staff 
additions. The total number of persons with jobs was estimated at 
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977,000 at June 18, an increase 
of 10,000 from May 2] and of 
20,000 from June 19, 1954. 


While total industrial employ- 
ment continued at a higher level 
than a year ago there was con- 
siderable variation between in- 
dustries. The year-to-year gains 
were most marked in construction, 
fuel mining and the service in- 
dustries. These gains were part- 
ially offset by lower employment 
in trade and transportation equip- 
ment manufacturing. 


Unemployment declined  suf- 
ficiently during June to warrant 
the reclassification of eight of the 
20 areas in the region from the 
moderate surplus to the balanced category. At July 1, the area classi- 
fication was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in shortage 0 
(1); in balance 19 (16); in moderate surplus ] (3). ? 


Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. The construction industry 
was particularly active during the month, resulting in a shortage of 
bricklayers, tile setters, finishing carpenters, painters and plasterers. 
Manufacturing employment increased as usual for the season and con- 
tinued at a slightly higher level than a year earlier. The general strength- 
ening in business activity was reflected in a heavy volume of wholesale 
and retail trade. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Ileavier demands for 
loggers and sawmill workers, particularly at interior points in British 
Columbia, together with increasing construction activity and generally 
stronger demand for workers in the trade and service industries resulted 
in a sharp reduction in unemployment in this area during June. The 
increase in construction employment was largely confined to the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled occupations. Demands for skilled tradesmen 
increased less rapidly, since many of the large projects had not yet 
advanced to the stage of peak manpower requirements. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Employ- 
ment increased steadily in this area, almost all industries showing 
some improvement. A record volume of construction absorbed a large 
number of workers and was the principal reason for the sharp reduction 
in unemployment. Manufacturing employment continued to increase and 
an upturn in activity in the storage and transportation industries occurred 
as a result of increased grain movement following the re-opening of 
navigation. Total employment in the area was at a slightly higher level 
than a year ago. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 3. Skilled construction workers were becoming scarce as a 
result of a very active building season. Logging and grain elevator 
staffs changed very little during the month. 
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Red Deer (major agricultural). [teclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Dauphin, Dawson Creek, Drumheller, Medicine Hat, Portage la Prairie 
(minor). Keclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific 


region continued to increase during 
June, especially in agriculture, 
logging, sawmilling, construction 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS -— PACIFIC 
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seasonal activities. As a result, 
the estimated number of persons 
with jobs rose to 447,000 in the 
week ended June 18. This was 
12,000 higher than in May and 
25,000 higher than in June 1954. 


Persons Without Jobs : 
and Seeking Work 


Aided by favourable weather, 
most logging camps were oper- 
ating at capacity. {he continued 
firm demand for lumber and rising 
prices stimulated lumber production 


and multiple shift operation became quite general. In manufacturing, 
activity increased in sheet metal plants, foundries, chemical plants, 
sash and door and furniture factories, in the garment industry and in 
steel fabricating plants. The demand for construction workers was 
steady, notably for the Kitimat and kemano projects. The anticipated 
value of construction work in [jritish Columbia for 1955 is estimated 
by the Dominion PBureau of Statistics at $520.6 million, an increase of 
nearly 16 per cent over 1954. 


Three labour market areas were reclassified during the month— 
two from the moderate labour surplus to the balanced category and one 
from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus category. The 
classification of the ten local labour market areas at July 1, 1955 (last 
year’s figures in brackets) was as follows: in balance 7 (4); in moderate 
surplus 3 (5); in substantial surplus 0 (1). 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. There 
was a steady demand for workers in agriculture. All logging camps were 
operating at full production and, with markets firm, expected to continue 
doing so during the next few months. Domestic and export lumber markets 
were strong and mills were very busy. Activity increased in several 
manufacturing industries. More construction workers were required, both 
for local and out-of-town jobs. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 3. A high level of pro- 
duction continued in logging and sawmilling. The shipbuilding industry 
was busy. A considerable volume of construction work was under way. 
Cranbrook and Kamloops (minor). jteclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Prince George (minor). \oved from Group 1 to Group 2. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of July 11, 1955) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).............ees00- June 18 5,615,000| + 1.4 + 2.4 
Persons With jobS ....c.ccscscccscsscascecssossacce June 18 5,458,000 | + 2.5 + 3.0 
At work 35 hours oF more ........sccesscesee June 18 4,996,000} + 4.9 + 3.1 
At work less than 35 hourS............0.0+0+ June 18 333,000 | —26.8 — 3-8 
On Short time’: cteccascoccarsctshecnnseencuste June 18 28,000 | —24.3 —3 6-4 
Usually work less than 35 hours...... June 18 232,000} + 2.2 +10.5 
Other reas ons cpsctesceccctvecasscspusvanccseae 73,000 | —61-8(1)| —20.7 
With jobs but not at work 129,000 | +21.7 +21.7 
[aid off fall week .c.cccccecnccvercscseuens 9,000 | —18.2 +28.6 
CRM Gr RO GB ON nciscssaccascdescukcoascncacvecune 120,000 | +26.3 +21.2 
P aid! Workers faccoctscsacscccnutcoratncrnesacens dup 4,192,000} + 3.3 + 5.0 
Tn agricul tine sce arccctveconsastacses 130,000 | + 4.8 + 1.6 
Noneagricultural jssssccacecessiowavatacveucasen 4,062,000 | + 3.2 iSaD 
Persons without jobs and seeking work..| June 18 157,000 | —26.3 —15-6 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

Atlanticr en. scciecs acca ateeesteee einem: June 16 36,638 | —14.2 + 3.6 
Kueh ee! covctacesavunvsbocancccthesasuonaenendgatarpaksee June 16 78,775 | —31.6 —15.1 
KAR APIO tercks cversnensvevesorvcevasnes ext scapnasiyeaeeye June 16 77,471 | —17-3 —23.0 
DP OI0 10s sce cen rusebessocacanacecsbuorssanisnieteacaeese June 16 33,321 | —31.7 — 8.8 
PGE31C “sesensess Veni vasataveaaaceanirsenveccctvamsteneds June 16 25,731 | —19.6 —15.4 
Total Pal) rs wiOwe teesccssecccushetecwstdeveacte June 16 251,936 | —24.2 —14.8 

Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Instrance benefit | sc-cc0lisecctnnsseeeeee cote June 1 209,739 | -—34.2 —15.-4 
Amount of benefit payments (2) ................. May $19,742,906 | —41-6(d)] — 4-7 


Industrial employment (1949=100) 


Manufacturing employment (1949=100).....~ ree i hee : of é ee 
Inna gration G 7.222 wie. ci dee een Ist. Qtr. 17,627 ie. 37.6 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ............006 .| June 47,355 ts —.0-4(c) 
No. of workers involved June 5,664 ~ —16.6(c) 
INOan Ot, MIT IROSy Sac eaparacussaceaat boeken eee June 29 = —25.5(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries .......... April 1 $60.66 | — 0.3 +207 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ........s.sses000 April 1 $1-44 | + 0-6 + 2.3 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... April 1 41.1] — 0.3 + 0.5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ............000. April 1 $59.31] + 0.3 + 2.8 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... June 1 115.9] — 0-4 — 0-2 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) | April 1 122.5 | + 0.2 + 24 
Total labour income..............c00+ $000,000 | March 997) + 0-1 + 4.9 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39=100) 258.4| + 2.7 + 6.6 
Manufacturing «-..c.sccsscseccecsssacee 267.4 | + 342 + 5-5 
Dimtables’ ..cisccsconttvancccepsstsaatieess eee 324-3] + 21 + 564 
NomDurables\,.iccececccssestvsdacnsctuce eee 231-1] + 4-1 + 5.6 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 

(d) Amount of benefit payments for previous month includes supplementary benefit. 

(1) Religious holiday occurred during Survey Week of May 21, 1955. 
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| Notes of 
: Current ] 
| Interest 


A. H. Brown Elected ILO 
Governing Body Chairman 


Arthur H. Brown, Deputy Miuinister of 
Labour, was elected Chairman of the 40- 
member Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization at a meeting 
of the Governing Body in Geneva June 24. 

Elected as Vice-chairmen of the Govern- 
ing Body were: Pierre Waline, employers’ 


representative from France, and _ Sir 
Alfred Roberts, workers’ representative 


from the United Kingdom. 

The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organization is made up of 20 
government representatives, ten employers’ 
representatives and ten workers’ representa- 
tives. Half the government seats are 
permanent and non-elective and Canada 
holds one of these as a country of chief 
industrial importance. 

The .Governing Body carries out the 
function of executive of the ILO and meets 
three or four times each year. It is chiefly 
responsible for drawing up the agenda for 
annual international labour conferences to 
which all member countries of the ILO 
may send delegates. 


Govt. Offers te Share 
Provinces’ Relief Costs 


A proposal to share with the provinces 
half the cost of relief for those unem- 
ployed and in need has been offered by 
the federal Government. 

The relief proposal, embodying 14 points, 
was tabled in the House of Commons by 
Prime Minister St. Laurent June 21. At 
the time a federal-provincial conference on 
unemployment was being held in Ottawa. 

The federal Government offered to pay 
one-half the cost of assistance being paid 
to persons in excess of 0:45 per cent of a 
province’s population. The federal Gov- 
ernment would make no distinction between 
payments to persons employable and those 
who are not employable. The municipal 
or provincial authorities would be required 
to meet the total cost of assistance to up 
to 0°45 per cent of its population. 
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The acceptance of the federal Govern- 
ment’s offer would be entirely up to each 
individual province. It would be left to 
the municipal and provincial authorities to 
determine the extent and conditions of any 
relief payments, including a means test. 

Every month each province would report 
to Ottawa the number of people, including 
dependents, who were drawing relief and 
the total amount paid them. From these 
two figures the average payment per person 
would be calculated. 

Taking the population on the preceding 
June 1 as a basis, it would then be deter- 
mined whether the number of recipients 
exceeded 0-45 per cent of the provincial 
total. If so, the federal Government would 
remit to the province a sum equalling the 
number of assistance recipients exceeding 
the 0-45 per cent figure, multiplied by one- 
half the province-wide average assistance 
payment per person. 

In compiling the total of those receiving 
assistance, provinces will have to exclude: 
women getting the mother’s allowance; “as 
a general rule,’ persons in private or public 
institutions; and those receiving payments 
to which the federal Government con- 
tributes under other legislation, e.g., the 
aged, the blind and the totally disabled. 

Similarly, the federal Government would 
make no contribution towards medical, 
dental and hospital care or burial expenses. 

Transportation costs of unemployed per- 
sons would be shared by the federal 
Government only under special conditions 
laid down with the province concerned. 


Urges U.S. Copy Canada’s 
Family Allowances Plan 


A resolution urging that the United States 
Senate establish a committee to study 
Canada’s family allowances program and to 
report on the feasibility of such a plan was 
introduced in the Senate on June 14 by 
Senator Richard Neuberger of Oregon. 
Senator Neuberger, who has travelled widely 
in Canada, outlined this country’s experience 
with family allowances and detailed their 
effect upon the infant mortality rate, child 
health and the manufacture and sale of 
merchandise for children. 


Depression of °30s Never 
Will be Repeated—Coyne 


A belief “that the great depression of 
the ‘thirties will never be repeated” was 
expressed by James E. Coyne, Governor 
of the Bank of Canada, in a forecast of 
what les ahead for Canada in the next 20 
years. Governor Coyne likened that period 
of depression to a milestone along the road 
of social evolution that had been passed. 
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“Under-employment of productive facili- 
ties on such a scale is inconceivable now 
that society has come to understand and 
is determined to use the instruments of 
fiscal and monetary policy to promote 
economic stability and expansion,” he said. 

Governor Coyne’s picture of Canada in 
1975 pointed to the following :— 

An economy which will be 
“Canadian” than it is today. 

A decrease in percentage of gross national 
product represented by exports and imports. 

Greater consumption within Canada of 
agricultural and other natural products. 

Better balanced economy resulting from 
secondary industry development. 

A repatriation of some share in foreign- 
owned Canadian enterprises. 

A greater measure of autonomy and 
independence on the part of Canadian 
management. 

The Governor’s forecast predicted a rise 
of 50 per cent in population over the next 
20 years, even if the annual rate of in- 
crease is less than that of the past ten 
years. 

Population increase will apparently be 
concentrated largely in urban areas if the 
present decline in farm population con- 
tinues. Changes in the age distribution of 
the population and, within each age group, 
of the proportion entering the labour force 
will apparently balance off, he said. 

If future increases in productivity per 
man continue at 2 per cent, as it has been 
estimated over the past quarter century, 
then by projection 1975 would produce a 
gross national product of $55 billion (at 
1955 prices) or more than double 1955, 
Mr. Coyne predicted. 

Assuming that hours of work will con- 
tinue to decline at no more than the rate 
in recent years, about 4 per cent per year, 
this projection would hold true. Mr. 
Coyne said there might be a change of 
thinking on this. 

“Already one hears talk of the possi- 
bility of a 30-hour week; perhaps a more 
attractive target would be a 1,500-hour year, 
or something intermediate between that and 
the present 2,000-hour year in many indus- 
tries, with leisure time taken more in the 
way of longer vacations than shorter hours 
of work during the work-week. In any 
case, the benefits of increased productivity 
could, if desired, be taken partly in the 
form of more leisure rather than more 
annual pay. Gross national product in 
material terms would to that extent fall 
short of potential indicated,” he said. 

Recessions will develop in large indus- 
trial countries from time to time and their 
effects will be communicated to Canada, 
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the bank governor stated. These will effect 
our export industries, industries competing 
with imports in the domestic market, and 
industries which are subject to the same 
psychological influences associated with the 
recession abroad. 

Relative impact of this on Canada may 
be greater than in the country of origin 
and in this case Canadian fiscal and 
monetary policy might have to go a bit 
farther than action taken in, say, the 
United States, he said. International 
differences in anti-recession policy, such as 
this, might accelerate structural changes in 
the Canadian economy. 

Maintenance of relatively higher rate of 
over-all activitiy in Canada than in the 
outside world would mean that industries 
producing for domestic consumption would 
operate at a higher level than those pro- 
ducing for export. 

Both monetary policy and fiscal policy, 
it is recognized, should be responsive to 
changes in economic conditions and adapt 
themselves to serve a broad economic 
purpose, rather than narrow technical 
purposes, Mr. Coyne said. 

He expects that exports, though a con- 
tinuing major influence, will decline in 
relative importance. On the other side of 
the trade picture is that Canada, with 
increasing economic maturity, will be able 
to produce efficiently more of the finished 
goods hitherto imported. 

Over-all effect of such develioinentl Mr. 
Coyne forecast, would include a more stable 
economy more dependent on production for 
domestic use and less exposed to leverage 
effect on a small country’s trade and unem- 
ployment of even moderate fluctuations in 
other much larger economic units. 


U.K. Firm Had Jobless 
Benefit Plan in 1922 


An article dealing with an unemploy- 
ment insurance plan conducted at Rown- 
tree and Company, England, appeared in 
the May issue of Management Record, 
published by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc. The plan, adopted by 
the English cocoa and candy firm in 1922, 
was described in a comprehensive manner. 

A foreword to the article cited the current 
interest in unemployment compensation as 
the reason for its presentation, and 
remarked on the similarity of the Rown- 
tree to the UAW plan. 

The article’s author, Miss Patricia Hall, 
is a prominent British lecturer. She 
described the plan from first-hand knowl- 
edge, having at one time been an employee 
of the firm and a close associate of the 
late B. Seebohm Rowntree. 


Name Royal Commission 
On Economic Prospects 


The names of the five members of the 
Royal Commission on Canada’s economic 
prospects were announced by Prime Min- 
ister St. Laurent in mid-June. 

They are: Walter Lockhart Gordon, 
Toronto economist, accountant and man- 
agement consultant; Prof. Omer Lussier 
of Laval University, Quebec; Albert 
Edward Grauer, President of the B.C. 
Power Corporation; President Andrew 
Stewart of the University of Alberta; and 
President Raymond Gushue of Memorial 
University, Newfoundland. 

The Prime Minister said that Mr. 
Gordon would head the commission. 

The commission will attempt to look at 
Canada 25 years hence and report on the 
economic prospects. Problems to which the 
country’s development will give rise are to 
be included in the report. 

The commission’s attention has been 
directed to long-term items, as follows:— 

1. Developments in the supply of basic 
raw materials and energy sources. 

2. The growth to be expected in Canada’s 
population and changes in its distribution. 

3. The prospects for growth and change 
in domestic and external markets for 
Canadian products. 

4. Trends in productivity and standards 
of living. 

5. Prospective requirements for indus- 
trial and social capital. 


@ddest, Oldest Union 
Almost 300 Years Old 


The oddest and probably the oldest 
labour union in the world is nearing its 
300th anniversary. 

The Mountain Cleaners Guild, whose 
members do exactly what the name implies 
—clean mountains—was established in 
Salzbourg, Austria, in July 1669. 

This odd occupation was set up as a 
result of a disastrous avalanche from 
Mount Moenchberg, which devastated 
Mozart’s birthplace in 1669, causing 220 
deaths. 

On the morrow of this catastrophe, the 
town elders decided to found a guild whose 
task, each Spring, would be to clean the 
flanks of Mount Moenchberg as well as 
neighbouring Mount -Kapuzinerberg, to 
prevent any recurrence of the tragedy. 

The mountain cleaners, by tradition, 
belong to the same families who supplied 
the first volunteers to inspect the steep 
slopes of the two mountains and carefully 
detach any loose boulders. 
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U.S. Employment Reaches 
All-time High in May 

Employment reached a new high of 
62,703,000 in May in the United States, an 
increase of 1,018,000 over April, it was 
reported by the Census Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce. The May 
figure was 1,584,000 above the level of a 
year earlier and about 700,000 above the 
previous May peak set in 1953. 

Unemployment dropped by 473,000 during 
May, a greater decline than usual for this 
time of the year. The unemployed total 
in May was 2,489,000. The rise in employ- 
ment by an amount greater than the drop 
in unemployment meant that the labour 
force grew by the entry of recruits into 
the labour market—students, housewives 
and others who previously had not been 
counted either as employed or unem- 
ployed. 

The Census Bureau reported that large 
seasonal expansions in agriculture and con- 
struction employment were bolstered by 
gains in manufacturing, which usually 
declines in May. It was the first May 
rise in factory jobs since 1950. 


To Study Feasibility of 
Civil Service Arbitration 


A committee to survey employer- 
employee relations in the federal Civil 
Service was set up last month by the 
Professional Institute of the Public Service 
of Canada. 

The feasibility of establishing negotia- 
tion and arbitration procedures in the public 
service will be surveyed by the committee, 
as will the present status of the National 
Joint Council and possible steps that might 
be taken to facilitate its operation. 

A report on negotiation and arbitration 
procedures in government services in the 
provinces and in Britain, the United States 
and several Commonwealth countries was 
presented to the Institute’s annual meeting 
this Spring. Delegates to that meeting 
recommended the establishment of the new 
committee, the Special Committee on Staff 
Relations. 


U.S. Studying Problems 
Facing Older Workers 


A year-long investigation of the employ- 
ment problems facing the older worker, 
with some emphasis being placed upon the 
employability of available middle-aged and 
older women, was begun by the United 
States Department of Labor on July 1. 
Following the 12-month study, continuing 
studies will be used to supplement the 
basic appraisal made of the problem. 
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The investigation will concentrate upon 
the following factors: the worker qualities of 
older workers, the possible discouragement 
of employment for older workers posed by 
pension plans, the effect of collective bar- 
gaining provisions upon such employees, 
employment problems and practices, indi- 
vidualized placement services for older 
workers and the ways and means of bringing 
suitable jobs and unemployed but available 
mature women together. 


Supreme Court Rules 
IR&DI Act Constitutional 


Canada’s Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, administered by 
the federal Department of Labour, was 
held to be constitutional by the Supreme 
Court of Canada on June 29. The nine- 
man Court was unanimous that the basic 
53 sections of the Act are within the powers 
of Parliament under the British North 
America Act, though two members expressed 
reservations on specific points of the 
legislation. 

The Supreme Court ruling arose out of 
a jurisdictional dispute on the Toronto 
waterfront in September of last year when 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
ordered a_ representation vote by 103 
stevedores to choose either the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks 
(AFL-TLC) or District 50 of the United 
Mineworkers of America (CCL) as their 
bargaining agent. 

Though the Brotherhood had represented 
the workers for several years, it had not 
applied to the Canada Labour Relations 
Board for certification. The UMW claimed 
to have signed up 90 of the 103 workers 
last year and the Ontario Board ordered 
the vote taken. 

Brotherhood Vice-president in Canada 
Frank H. Hall, joined by the federal 
Government, applied to the Ontario 
Supreme Court for an order denying the 
province jurisdiction over the workers. 
‘Eventually, this action was dropped and a 
reference to the Supreme Court of Canada 
was decided upon. In the hearing before 
the latter tribunal, the Ontario Govern- 
ment was joined by the Governments of 
Quebec and Alberta in claiming that the 
provinces have jurisdiction over all labour- 
management relations. 

In its ruling on the constitutionality of 
the labour code, the Court also ruled that 
its provisions applied to the Toronto 
stevedores. Dissenting on this point was 
Mr. Justice I. C. Rand, who held that these 
workers should be under provincial juris- 
diction. 
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Mr. Justice C. H. Locke held that 
shipping should be confined wholly or 
mainly within a single province under 
provincial jurisdiction in industrial rela- 
tions. He also argued that the federal 
statute applied to the stevedores in ques- 
tion but not to office employees of a 
stevedoring company. 

The Court offered to deal at a later 
date with the remaining 21 sections of the 
Act—which deal mainly with how the 
legislation is administered—if the con- 
testants care to argue these points. 

The IR & DI Act was enacted by Parlia- 
ment in 1948 and regulates relations between 
labour and employers for approximately 
500,000 workers in such industries as 
shipping, aviation, railways and communica- 
tions of a type that cross provincial 
borders. 


Apprenticeship Teachers 
Take Training Course 


A federal-provincial experiment in appren- 
ticeship that ended last month may turn 
out to be a major advance in the direction 
of uniformity of provincial apprenticeship 
training in Canada. 

For the first time in Canada, a six 
weeks’ course in training, uniform for 
teachers of apprenticeship trades from 
different parts of Canada, was begun at the 
College of Education in Toronto in mid- 
May. The purpose of the course, which 
was organized by the Training Branch of 
the Department of Labour in co-operation 
with provincial governments, was to help 
standardize apprenticeship teaching methods 
and assist in making the content of pro- 
vincial apprenticeship courses more uniform. 

For years it has been the hope of many 
apprenticeship officials that training stand- 
ards might be made uniform throughout 
all Canadian provinces. They have recog- 
nized that it is an undesirable situation 
when a youth trained in one province has 
difficulty getting recognition as a qualified 
tradesman in another province. 

Six provinces, Alberta, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland, sent a total of 18 can- 
didates to take the course. In addition, 
15 candidates from the armed services took 
the course, five each from the Navy, Army 
and Air Force. 

The federal Government is bearing 
the cost of honoraria to the professors 
of the College of Education who con- 
ducted the course. Other costs involving 
the 18 students from the six participating 
provinces, except living costs, were shared 
by the participating provinces and the 
federal Government. 
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All the 33 teachers taking the course, the 
18 from the six participating provinces and 
the 15 from the armed services, are highly 
qualified in the trade they teach, and they 
will now gain training in teaching methods. 
Included in the course were: technical 
subjects (six weeks) including analysis of 
trades and courses of study; principles of 
teaching (six weeks) including teaching and 
testing methods; educational psychology 
(three weeks); and practical English (three 
weeks). Students also made visits to indus- 
trial plants in the Toronto area. 

If the course accomplishes the purpose 
for which it was designed, it may be 
continued in future years, with the possi- 
bility that more provinces will become 
interested in participating. 


Arbiter Grants Increase 
To U.K. Rail Engineers 


Pay increases of one to three shillings 
a week were awarded June 20 to Britain’s 
locomotive engineers as the result of a 
ruling by Lord Justice Sir John Morris, 
who sat as an independent arbiter of the 
workers’ wage demands following a 17-day 
strike which tied up the country’s rail- 
roads from May 29 to June 16. Both the 
railway management and the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Fire- 
men agreed to accept Sir John’s findings 
“immediately and without question”. 

Under the arbiter’s ruling, engineers in 
their first year of service will receive an 
extra shilling a week, those in their second 
year two shillings and third-year men and 
above three shillings. The agreement to 
end the strike and to submit the dispute 
to arbitration was negotiated by the Gov- 
ernment’s Transport Commission, which 
operates the United Kingdom’s nationalized 
railways, and officials of the 70,000-member 
railway union. 

At present an engineer’s basic wages are 
between £8 15s ($24.50) and £9 15s ($27.30) 
a week, depending on years of service. The 
average wage of train crews are reported 
to be about 25 per cent higher than these 
figures because of extra payments for 
excess mileage and overtime. 

Essentially the locomotive engineers and 
firemen went on strike to obtain wage 
increases which would give them more of 
a differential over other train workers such 
as conductors, ticket takers and porters. 
The bulk of Britain’s railway employees 
belong to the National Union of Railway- 
men, which stood aloof from the recent 
dispute but which insisted on being con- 
sulted before any wage settlement was 
reached. 


All workers on the government-owned 
railroads were granted wage increases last 
November (L.G., Jan., p. 42; Feb., p. 143) 
but the engineers and firemen claimed they 
were entitled to more of a differential over 
lesser-skilled employees. 

Prime Minister Eden blamed the strike 
on “differing points of view between the 
unions involved” and said that if the 
engineers and firemen received increases, 
the National Union of Railwaymen would 
make demands for wage increases and 
confront the Transport Commission with 
“an endless succession of pay rises in the 
industry.” 


Offer National, Voluntary 
Health Insurance Plan 


A non-state-controlled national health 
insurance plan which would eventually 
cover all the citizens of Canada was pro- 
posed at the Canadian Medical Conference 
held in mid-June at Toronto. 

The proposal was contained in the annual 
report of the Trans-Canada Medical Plan, 
The report criticized demands for state 
medicine in Canada as a costly idea. 

The conclusion of the eleven voluntary 
prepaid medical and_ surgical plans 
grouped under the TCMP was that such a 
national health insurance could be possible 
if the governments acted to provide 
enabling legislation and to accept responsi- 
bility for indigents. 

This, they pointed out, provided certain 
benefits: A restraint by subscribers in 
demands on the system and a preservation 
of the patient-doctor relationship in which 
patient can choose his doctor and the 
doctor can accept any patient. 

Any outright government-paid plan, they 
claimed, throws excessive burdens on health 
facilities and destroys the doctor-patient 
relationship. 

Dr. H. H. Lees, TCMP President, in 
answer to criticism of the proposals, said 
that rapid expansion is planned by TCMP 
to meet the needs of Canadians not 
covered under the plans, such as rural and 
retired groups and individual business men. 

The major criticism until recently, Dr. 
Lees said, was that prepaid plans (except 
insurance provided by private companies) 
were offered only to groups, usually on a 
payroll deduction basis. He said this con- 
dition was rapidly ending. 

Other criticisms, Dr. Lees noted, were 
that present services do not include 
preventive medical services and they do 
not assure improvement in quality and 
extent of service. 
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Dr. Lees in answer asked: “Just how 
much is the public prepared to accept and 
pay for?” 

As the public acceptance of preventive 
medicine developed, this would be pro- 
vided. Every year, he said, costly services 
had been made available to subscribers. As 
more are developed they would be added. 

Dr. Lees said the hospital increase in 
Canada could largely be traced to the 
ability of patients to accept hospital treat- 
ment, mainly because they had paid for it 
in advance. 

Plans such as theirs, he claimed, which 
offered benefits like the maintenance of 
membership when citizens move from one 
province to another, with the rapid expan- 
sion of the individual coverage schemes, 
can provide complete national health insur- 
ance, with maintenance of a sense of 
responsibility by its beneficiaries. 


U.S. Manager, TUC Voice 
Views on Automation 


Automation will probably play a major 
role in the substantial increase in produc- 
tivity that is necessary in the next five 
years to ensure a rising standard of living 
in the United States, according to Robert T. 
Collins of General Motors. He was address- 
ing the American Management Associa- 
tion’s general management conference at 
New York. 

. The output of each worker will have to 
increase between now and 1960 to maintain 
an. increased living standard related to 
estimated population growth, he said. 

“It is probable that this productivity 
increase will not be achieved to any large 
degree by longer hours, working faster or 
improving personal efficiency. Rather, it is 
new technological developments (automa- 
tion) that offer the greatest hopes for 
achieving this goal.” 

The obtaining and training of specialists 
necessary for the maintenance and smooth 
operation of automated plants and _ offices 
should be begun by management now, said 
Mr. Collins. In many instances, he added, 
this will involve company training programs 
in line with specific internal needs and 
resulting from the move towards automa- 
tion. 

Dr. Jay W. Forrester, Director of the 
Digital Computer Laboratory, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, told the 
conference :— 

“We have now reached the point where 
a task consisting of a million desk calcu- 
lator operations, which might cost $30,000 
if done by hand, can be carried out by 
electronic machine for $30 or less...” 
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(The New York Journal of Commerce 
later reported that “a host of small office 
equipment manufacturers are gearing their 
product lines to meet the growing clamour 
of customers for units that will help bring 
automation to clerical routines. And pro- 
ducers of stapling machines, calculators, 
photocopy equipment and a thousand and 
one allied items feel that the drive to 
mechanize paper work is not temporary, 
but will gain momentum as clerical costs 
mount.”) 


About the same time, Isador Lubin, New 
York State Industrial Commissioner, said 
that to cope successfully with automation, 
a third to one-half of the United States 
labour force will have to be skilled workers. 
He was speaking at the 11th annual Eastern 
Seaboard Apprenticeship Conference, called 
to consider the problems of training 
workers for new industries and new pro- 
duction methods. 


Employment opportunities and _ higher 
production, Commissioner Lubin said, were 
allied. 

Meanwhile in Great Britain, the Scien- 
tific Advisory Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress has said that the new 
problems raised for union negotiators by 
automation must be kept within the field 
of collective bargaining. 

An introductory survey conducted by the 
Committee does no more than point to 
problems that might arise from the wide- 
spread introduction of automation. But it 
does stress that while so far few, if any, 
workers have been laid off because of 
automation, a number have had to change 
their jobs and some firms are restricting 
the rate at which they recruit new labour. 
The survey also expects that automation 
will in time affect, in some form or other, 
practically the whole range of industry in 
Britain and will be introduced more and 
more on repetitive jobs. 


One problem that negotiators are already 
facing is that of fitting automatic pro- 
cesses piece-meal into a wage structure 
based very largely on non-automatie pro- 
cesses in industry, the Committee reported. 
It may be that the result does not always 
reflect automation’s “ability to pay” or 
provide improved conditions of work. 

Another danger from the increasing use 
of automation cited by the Committee was 
that it could lead to assumptions that 
working conditions, earning opportunities 
and pace of working can or should be 
fixed by machines or technicians, in other 
words the nature of automation is such 
that it provides no opportunity for joint 
negotiation and the expression of trade 
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union points of view on questions con- 
nected with industrial efficiency and 
development. 

The TUC makes clear that at all costs 
it will remain insistent that all processes 
which affect the traditional interests of 
working people must be the subject of 
negotiation. There is no automatic transfer 
system to ensure that the worker benefits 
from change in industry. It is the job of 
the union, says the TUC, to see that where 
possible he does. 

The question of re-training workers to 
do other jobs will come to matter more 
and more, the TUC believes. If, as may 
be expected, automation develops in repeti- 
tive jobs, machine minders, semi-skilled 
workers and clerks will have to learn to 
do other jobs. The ability of the economy 
as a whole to absorb displaced workers is 
of paramount importance, otherwise the 
object of automation may be misunder- 
stood and its benefits dissipated. 

In all their discussions the TUC has been 
careful to make clear, also, that it remains 
national trade union policy to continue to 
support the drive for higher efficiency in 
Britain’s industry. Nothing has happened 
as a result of automation, says the TUC, 
to make it change that view. 


Global Organizing Drive 
Planned by ICFTU 


A global organizing drive and _ joint 
action by world labour against totalitar- 
ianism will be undertaken as the result of 
a 16 to 3 vote on May 25 by the executive 
board of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions during the Con- 
federation’s fourth biennial congress, held 
in Vienna. May 21 to 29. The congress, 
attended by delegates representing more 
than 54,000,000 trade unionists in 75 coun- 
tries, will now appoint a director of organ- 
ization who will have the specific task of 
fostering unions in areas where they do not 
exist and strengthening unions where they 
are weak. 

The campaign will also include “planning 
for concerted, continuous activities to com- 
bat and eliminate the totalitarian menace 
and to promote the influence of free trade 
unionism as an organized world movement”. 

Under the proposed campaign, which was 
strongly supported by Canadian and United 
States unionists, the new director will have 
his own assistants to conduct the projects 
under his direction. Prominently mentioned 
as candidates for the post are Omer Becu 
of Belgium, President of the ICFTU, and 
Pat Conroy, Canadian labour attaché in 
Washington. 


The congress empowered the executive 
board to provide the necessary finances for 
the campaign by virtually doubling the 
per capita payments from affiliated unions. 
United States and British delegates pledged 
themselves to pay the higher levy, but 
other unions with tighter budgets asked 
time to consult their organizations before 
making specific commitments. 

A bid to the Confederation by the World 
Federation of Trade Unions to join in 
promoting a charter of basic labour rights 
was rejected by ICFTU General Secretary 
J. H. Oldenbroek. Noting that 90 per 
cent of the membership of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions was in coun- 
tries in the Soviet orbit, he demanded 
that the WFTU start by putting into 
practice the principles of the proposed 
charter in those areas. He warned ICFTU 
affiliates to steer clear of invitations to visit 
Soviet areas. 

George Meany, President of the American 
Federation of Labour, told congress dele- 
gates that no accord between the Western 
powers and the Soviet Union would soften 
labour’s hostility to the Soviet regime. Mr. 
Meany said that the Communist and 
democratic systems could not co-exist no 
matter what arrangements the heads of 
state might feel it desirable to make in 
the interest of preventing war. 

Among other actions by the congress 
were :— 

Condemnation of the Soviet Union for 
blocking international control of atomic 
weapons. 

A call for the strengthening of the 
defences of the free world. 

Greater financial support of the United 
Nations technical assistance program for 
underdeveloped countries. 

Condemnation of colonialism and racial 
discrimination. 


UMW Asks Support for 
Maritime Coal Industry 


Continued federal and provincial support 
of the Maritime coal industry, a national 
coal policy, the placement of men laid idle 
by the closing of mines and a new pension 
program were among the major topics 
discussed by 70 delegates representing 10,000 
coal miners at the 25th biennial convention 
of District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America (CCL), held in Truro, N.S., June 
13 to 25. None of the 222 resolutions 
considered by the delegates during the two- 
week convention carried any reference to 
wage increases, a reflection, union officials 
said, of the severe crisis affecting Nova 
Scotia’s largest industry. 
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The convention was presided over by 
District President Tommy McLachlan, 
elected to the District presidency a year 
ago in place of former President Freeman 
Jenkins. 


Policy Statement 


In its policy report, which will govern 
District 26’s operations over the next two 
years, the union went on record as seeking 
negotiations for a new wage contract in 
October of this year, though no directive 
was given on the question of a one-year 
or a two-year contract. 

Concerning the present crisis in the Mari- 
time coal industry, the policy report said: 

It is the opinion of your policy committee 
that the most profitable units should be 
permitted to hold up the less profitable 
mines during this short-run crisis. If market 
conditions necessitate a cut-back in produc- 
tion your policy committee is of the unani- 
mous opinion that any idle time should be 
spread over all collieries and we instruct 
our district executive board to press for the 
adoption of this policy as regards the closing 
of the so-called uneconomic units. 


Among the other points in the policy 
statement approved by the convention 
were the following :— 

That a pension plan be established for 
the miners with the participation of labour, 
management and government. 

That eight hours “bank to bank” be 
established as the working day for labour 
in District 26. 

That at least eight statutory holidays 
be established in the District for coal 
miners, 

That bonus payments be made to workers 
on both night shifts and “back” shifts. 

That coal operators be pressed to estab- 
lish an annual three-week vacation period. 

That each coal operator establish under- 
ground first aid stations in order to mini- 
mize the consequences of mine accidents. 


Hon. Robert H. Winters 


The federal Department of Trade and 
Commerce will utilize every effort to 
explore and establish a potential in the 
British market, Hon. Robert H. Winters, 
Minister of Public Works, told the dele- 
gates. Mr. Winters referred to the recent 
federal expenditure of a quarter of a 
million dollars in subventions to assist the 
movement and sale of 100,000 tons of 
Dominion Steel and Coal Company coal 
to the United Kingdom. 

In reply to a question from the conven- 
tion floor, Mr. Winters expressed confidence 
in Nova Scotia’s future and said: “You 
must remember this was one of the first 
provinces. We have great resources of sea 
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and forest that have to be developed and 
the progress in the base metals that will 
become a secondary industry”. 

The Public Works Minister expressed 
confidence that a vocational training school 
will eventually be established for Cape 
Breton and added that’ he was greatly 
interested in this project, as was Labour 
Minister Milton F. Gregg, “who was most 
anxious to have something done for Cape 
Breton”. : 


Clarence Gillis, M.P. 


Calling for increased subventions to the 
Maritime coal industry, Mr. Clarence Gillis, 
Member of Parliament for Cape Breton 
South, told the delegates that if production 
costs in some mine pits are too high, then 
the provincial and federal Governments 
should jointly bear the cost differential 
between such pits and other collieries. Mr. 
Gillis was referring specifically to the pro- 
jected closing of No. 1B mine, which 
employs more than 700 mine workers. 

The Member of Parliament called for a 
national fuel policy and said that Alberta 
and Saskatchewan had urged such a policy 
and that a united effort should be made 
to have the federal Government implement 
it. Mr. Gillis urged the mine workers to 
obtain a more active voice in the regu- 
lation of the coal mines. “You cannot 
regulate production unless you have some 
say in production,” he said. 

Workmen’s compensation received prom- 
inent attention from the delegates, 18 
resolutions being discussed on this topic. 
The resolution called for the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board to assume the entire 
responsibility of providing the cost of 
medical care for an injured or ailing coal 
miner from the time of his disablement 
until he resumes his occupation in the pit. 

Other resolutions approved called for the 
federal and the provincial Governments in 
co-operation with the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Company to open a new coal seam 
in the Acadia area to help relieve unem- 
ployment, asked for appointment of a 
federal Royal Commission to inquire into 
the economic future of “this part of 
Canada”, urged support for Credit Union 
and Extension Department projects includ- 
ing the Labour Co-operative Educational 
Council and the Nelson Co-operative 
Vacation Land, called for improved mining 
conditions and income tax exemptions on 
the travelling expenses of miners and urged 
the establishment of an improved dis- 
ability pension payment scheme. 


SIU Meets in Montreal 
For Biennial Convention 


The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America held its 7th biennial con- 
vention in Montreal May 24-27. It was the 
first time the Union’s convention had been 
held outside the United States and the 
first time it had met in Canada. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, opened the convention with an 
address of welcome to the 70 delegates. He 
outlined briefly the growth of trade unions 
in Canada and explained the Government's 
views on labour legislation. 

The setting up of a committee by the 
SIU to deal with all aspects of the coming 
merger of the American Federation of 
Labour and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations was decided on at the con- 
vention’s closing session. 

The committee will have no final 
authority in any negotiations or discussions 
but will call an emergency convention 
before final action is taken. 

Legislation to ban foreign-flag competi- 
tion on the Great Lakes and for reclassi- 
fication of the status of British flag ships 
was called for in a resolution adopted by 
the convention. The ban would apply also 
to intracoastal trade in Canada and to the 
United States-Canadian lake ports trade. 

It was recommended in the resolution 
that the SIU give every assistance to its 
Canadian district towards changing the 
status of British vessels so they will be 
classed in that category instead of as 
Canadian vessels. 

A recommendation that the Union assist 
the Canadian district in seeking legislation 
that would provide that all ships employed 
on the Canadian intracoastal trade “be built 
by Canadians, served by Canadians and 
sailed by Canadians” was also included in 
the resolution. 

In the election of officers, Harry Lunde- 
berg was re-elected President and John 
Hawk, Secretary-Treasurer. Paul Hall, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the SIU’s Atlantic 
and Gulf district, was named first Vice- 
president. 


Other Vice-presidents elected were :— 


Hal. C. Banks, Canadian Director; Andre 
Gomez, Vice-president of the Cannery 
Workers Union of the Pacific, Los Angeles; 
Les Balinger, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Cannery Workers and Fishermen’s Union 
of San Diego; Les Caveny, business agent 
of the Fish Cannery Workers Union of the 
Pacific at Monterey, Cal.; Ed Turner, 
administrator of the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards Union, San Francisco; John Fox, 
President of the Inland Boatmen’s Union 
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of the Pacific, Seattle; Morris Weisberger, 
East Coast Representative of the Sailors 
Union of the Pacific, New York; Vince 
Malone, President of the Marine Firemen’s 
Union, San Francisco; and Wilbur Dickey, 
New York. 

The next biennial meeting of the SIU 
is scheduled to be held in San Francisco 
in 1957. 


94,625 Now Receiving 
Old Age Assistence 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased from 94,022 
at December 31, 1954, to 94,625 at March 
31, 1955. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,254,652.71 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1955, compared with $5,228,092.87 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $62,563,354.55. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1954-55 amounted to $20,869,126.09, an in- 
crease of $580,973.49 over the expenditure 
of $20,288,152.60 in 1953-54. 

At March 31, 1955, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces paying a 
maximum of $40 a month ranged from 
$33.63 to $37.76, except for one province 
where the average was $27.54. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.38. 


8,122 Blind Persons 
Receiving Allowance 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind 
Persons Act increased from 8,121 at 
December 31, 1954, to 8,122 at March 31, 
1955. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$719,068.72 for the quarter ended March 31, 
1955, compared with $716,861.15 in the pre- 
ceding quarter. Since the inception of the 
Act, the federal Government has _ con- 
tributed $8,506,952.46. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1954-55 amounted to  $2,886,184.15, a 
decrease of $27,917.92 from the expenditure 
of $2,914,102.07 in 1953-54. 

At March 31, 1955, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$37.65 to $39.70. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 
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The number of new housing units com- 
pleted in April increased nearly 27 per 
cent to put January-April completions more 
than 21 per cent above last year’s record 
level. The number of starts was up 4:5 
per cent in April and more than 7 per cent 
in the first four months. Units under con- 


struction at the end of April were up by 
more than 11 per cent. 

April completions increased to 8,594 from 
6,774, starts to 9,085 from 8,692 and units 
under construction at month’s end to 58,862 
from 52,978. January-April totals (1954 
figures in parentheses) were: completions, 
32,907 (27,101) and starts, 21,933 (20,414). 


Quebec Employer Group 


The Professional Association of Indus- 
trialists, an organization to which some 500 
employers in the province of Quebec 
belong, has offered its complete co-operation 
to the public authorities, to labour leaders 
and to other leading employers with a view 
to doing away with unemployment. The 
offer was made in a declaration carried 
unanimously by the organization at the 
close of a study day in Montreal May 31 
devoted entirely to an analysis of 
unemployment. 

This employers’ study day, the theme of 
which was “Unemployment for which the 
employer is held responsible,” was presided 
over by Hervé Baribeau, PAI President. 

During the day, Jean Paul Deslierres and 
Ernest Désormeaux defined the theoretical 
terms of unemployment with regard to 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, André 
Raynauld examined the economic causes 
of unemployment, Mare Robert analysed 
the social causes of the problem and 
Marcel Piché suggested remedies. 

Georges Henri Dagneau, Secretary of the 
study and social action service of the PAI, 
read a communication on seasonal unem- 
ployment which had been sent to the con- 
ference in Paris of the International Union 
of Christian Employer Associations. 

This communication points out that the 
PAI believes small and medium-sized con- 
cerns are “the two main pivots on which 
the struggle against seasonal unemployment 
rests”. 

The statement issued at the close of the 
study day stressed the fact that the PAI 
“Is convinced that the co-operation and 
understanding of labour leaders and concern 
for the personal skill of the workers are 
both elements which are essential to the 
solution of the unemployment problem”. 

A brief summary of the five talks follows. 


Jean Paul Deslierres 


Jean Paul Deslierres, MIR, Personnel 
Director at the St. Jean de Dieu Hospital 
in Montreal, defined the theoretical terms 


of unemployment in a general address on 
the problem. 
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Studies Unemployment 


He outlined three kinds of unemploy- 
ment :— 

1. The unemployment we want, and with 
good reason, since, he explained, the word 
unemployment derives etymologically from 
a Greek word meaning “work stoppage at 
the hottest time of the day,” and expresses 
a physical necessity. 


2. The unemployment we complain about, 
reasonably and never too often, as it is real 
unemployment, the kind imposed on the 
workers through various causes. 


3. The unemployment “we should tena- 
ciously complain about but don’t”, as it is 
the kind for which the individual person 
and the family are partially responsible 
through lack of perseverance, sobriety and 
knowledge. 


Ernest Désormeaux 


Ernest Désormeaux, Secretary of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
described unemployment insurance as a 
true “labour exchange,” just as profitable to 
employers as to employees. 

He attributed to the establishment of 
unemployment insurance the _ relative 
economic stability Canada has enjoyed even 
when the number of unemployed was 
increasing. 

Mr. Désormeaux pointed out that “except 
in a few cases, the municipalities and the 
provinces have not had to make any 
disbursements to assist the unemployed. 
The structure of the national economy and 
the morale of the people have kept up. 
In so far as markets were available, indus- 
try has continued its productive capacity, 
wages are the same and the standard of 
living has not changed.” 

Pointing out that 79 per cent of the 
workers in Canada are today covered by 
unemployment insurance, Mr. Désormeaux 
expressed the hope that some day they 
may all be covered. 
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Mr. Désormeaux also stressed the services 
rendered by the National Employment 
Service, the ramifications of which affect 
young workers, labourers, tradesmen and 
the handicapped. 


André Raynauld 


André Raynauld, professor of political 
economy at the University of Montreal, 
explained that, from an economic point of 
view, present-day unemployment is partially 
due to the fact that the development of 
economic activity is too slow in relation 
to the rapid increase of manpower deriving 
from immigration and our _ increased 
population. 

He pointed out, however, that this must 
not lead to the conclusion that greater 
production will inevitably do away with 
unemployment. 

He said “present circumstances require 
that further stimulants be given to the 
economy, stimulants exceeding the amount 
theoretically sufficient to fill the gaps and 
control a haemorrhage”. 

Mr. Raynauld pointed out that it 
behooves the various governments, federal, 
provincial and municipal, to stimulate the 
economy. 

He added that “this responsibility is all 
the more heavy as governments have very 
efficient means of intervention, only they 
don’t use them”’. 


Mare Robert 


“The most urgent reason why the business 
leader must concern himself with the 
problem of unemployment is that, unless 
this social uneasiness is done away with, 
the labour masses, possibly blinded by the 
false promises of certain demagogues and 
through the popular vote, will not allow 
our system of private enterprise to go on 
much longer.” 

Such was the conclusion of an address 
on the social causes of unemployment given 
by Mare Robert, MIR, director of labour 
and public relations in the household 
appliances division of Canadian General 
Electric. 

Mr. Robert stated that lack of worker 
mobility was one of the causes of unem- 
ployment and said that “social and family 
ties retain the worker in a locality of severe 
unemployment when he might, perhaps, find 
employment in other regions or industrial 
centres”. 

The speaker also suggested that the 
margin of earnings between skilled and 
unskilled occupations should be greater as 
an inducement to further specialization. 

Mr. Robert also considered as a handicap 
the cost of seniority clauses in collective 
agreements. 
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He suggested that business do everything 
possible to prevent unemployment “through 
a better evaluation of sales and planning 
of production”, 

He denied that automation was a 
serious cause of unemployment. 

The speaker stated that if business does 
not make use of automation it will 
jeopardize the employment security of its 
workers. “Only then”, he said, “will it be 
responsible for unemployment in not apply- 
ing the principles of automation to its 
manufacturing processes.” 


Mareel Piché 


Marcel Piché, QC, suggested that the 
great remedy for unemployment is to put 
a stop to “unemployment of the conscience, 
the heart, the mind and the imagination” 
and added that we can’t leave to our 
neighbour the solving of all problems. 

Mr. Piché outlined the part of the 
Government, the employer, the employee 
and the public in preventing unemploy- 
ment, starting with the general principle 
that confidence in our economic system is 
essential to the maintenance of economic 
activity which will put an end to unem- 
ployment. 

On the international level, the speaker 
called upon all governments to co-ordinate 
their efforts and liberalize international 
trade. 

He declared that “without realizing it, 
American protectionism is allied to 
European socialism”. 

Mr. Piché suggested that it behooves the 
Government in time of recession to “infuse 
new life into the economy by lightening 
individual as well as corporation and 
business income tax and other taxes, by 
programs of public works, and by placing 
credit at the disposal of business concerns”, 
He pointed out that provincial govern- 
ments also have a role to perform: to 
launch public works and develop natural 
resources. 

In considering the role of employers, Mr. 
Piché stressed the need for improving their 
concerns and products and reducing their 
costs. 

With respect to employees, the speaker 
pointed out that organized labour must 
“See to it that it is not an obstacle to the 
development of the concern”. 

Finally, as to the responsibility of the 
public, Mr. Piché said that “the consumer 
must maintain his purchases and spend 
more and more as his income increases”. 

In conlusion, Mr. Piché mentioned cer- 
tain means to stimulate economy, such as 
“sa consortium or mutual investment syndi- 
cate consisting of the majority of our 
industries and businesses so as to concen- 
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trate a considerable financial power which 
would provide investments with a view to 
developing our natural resources. 

“Our credit unions and our banks could 
and even should belong to these con- 


sortiums, thus placing at their disposal a 
credit that would be really tremendous. 
By that very fact we would create addi- 
tional economic activity and could provide 
an extraordinary number of jobs.” 


Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


May 18 
Railway Act 


Bill 259, to increase the annual appro- 
priation to the grade crossing fund from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000, considered in 
committee, read a third time and passed. 


May 19 
Vocational Training 


In reply to a question by Mr. J. G. 
Diefenbaker (Prince Albert), the Hon. Mr. 
Gregg tabled the following information 
concerning vocational training grants: 


1. The vocational schools assistance agree- 
ments entered into by the government of 
Canada with the provinces under the 
authority of the Vocational Training Co- 
ordination Act provided federal government 
financial assistance to the provinces for the 
development and carrying on of vocational 
training at a secondary school level. These 
agreements, which were entered into in 1945, 
ran for a ten-year period to March 31, 1955, 
and provided federal financial assistance to 
the provinces of approximately $30,700,000 
over the ten-year period. Of this amount, 
$10,304,950 was allotted specifically for build- 
ing and equipment projects for the extension 
of training facilities, and the balance by way 
of annual grants of $2,070,000 was provided 
to assist the provinces in meeting opera- 
tional costs of vocational schools, as well as 
for buildings and equipment. 

The amount allotted over this period to 
each province pursuant to these agreements 
and payments made to the close of the fiscal 
year 1954-55 thereunder are as follows: 


Payments to 


Province Allotment March 31/55 
Newfoundland ..... $ 689,450 §$ 594,020 
Prince Edward Is... 338,400 329,092 
Nova Scotia ...... 1,567,100 1,208,738 
New Brunswick 1,351,300 1,340,200 
Quebecaztiihe eek 9,319,500 9,319,500 
On GAT 10 pee eiaet aie « 8,947,000 8,723,185 
Nami GODS wa. b sick 1,952,600 1,169,911 
Saskatchewan ..... 2,488,000 2,176,669 
Alberta S005: 2,149,600 2,094,669 
British Columbia 1,884,100 1,847,329 

AN Vd at OR es a 21,100 4,866 

BNO Uel wets. eraterere $30,708,150 $28,808,179 


‘The federal commitments to the provinces 
with respect to the amount of $10,304,950 
specifically allotted for building and equip- 
ment projects has been met and provision 
was made by the governor in council under 
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date of March 12, 1955, for the extension of 
the term of each of the aforesaid agreements 
to March 31, 1956. Provision has been made 
in the estimates of the Department of 
Labour for the fiscal year 1955-56 for pay- 
ments to the provinces pursuant to the 
provisions of these agreements to the amount 
of $2,070,000 in the fiscal year. 


Labour Department Estimates 


Mr. Clarence Gillis (Cape Breton South) 
speaking in the debate on the Department 
of Labour’s estimates, warned that automa- 
tion was the “greatest contributing factor to 
unemployment” in Canada and the United 
States. He criticized the reduction in voca- 
tional training expenses by $109,000 and the 
capital grants for the purpose of assisting 
in providing vocational schools by $651,450. 

“Within the next few years we are going 
to find that automation will be putting 
more and more men on the street and we 
will be faced with the problem of retrain- 
ing men for some other gainful occupation,” 
he said. “Instead of doing that we are 
cutting down the very organization that is 
needed to train our men and women so 
they may make a contribution to the 
country. Instead of training people who 
might become displaced, we are going into 
reverse and practically cutting out these 
grants.” 

In the debate, Mr. Diefenbaker referred 
to the unemployment figures released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the 
National Employment Service and said that 
there “must be some body that would bring 
together in proper relationship the man- 
power situation in our country”. 


May 23 
Government Employees 


Bill 188 to amend the Government 
Employees Compensation Act was read the 
third time and passed. 


May 27 
Railway Layoffs 


In reply to a question by Mr. Harold E. 
Winch (Vancouver East) the Hon. George 
Marler, Minister of Transport, reported that 
the reductions in personnel employed by the 


Canadian National Railway for the repair 
and servicing of rolling stock “is explained 
by the dieselization of motive power, the 
cumulative effect of improvement in design 
and construction, increased capacity of 
freight cars, improvement in repair methods 
and practices, and the acquisition of much 
new equipment”. 

Mr. Marler added that layoffs at Port 
Mann, B.C., have been effected by “the 
efforts of management to maintain a proper 
balance between rolling stock and repair 
expenses and the volume of traffic”. 


June 2 
Guaranteed Annual Wage 


In reply to a question by Mr. T. S&S. 
Barnett (Comox-Alberni), the Minister of 
Labour reported that the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee had 
approved in August 1952, a regulation, 
padded by Order in Council on August 14 
of that year, which enumerated “certain 
types of moneys” paid by an employer 
which would render an employee ineligible 
for unemployment insurance. Mr. Gregg 
said that this Order in Council had been 
published in the Canada Gazette of August 
27, 1952, and since then has been contained 
in every edition of the consolidated regu- 
lations of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 

Concerning the effect this could have on 
a worker guaranteed an annual wage, Mr. 
Gregg said: “The reference to the guar- 
anteed annual wage envisaged a situation 
in which the employer paid full wages to 
an employee during a period in which he 
was not actually working. It would 
obviously be absurd to pay unemploy- 
ment insurance over and above full pay 
during a period of idleness. 

“Tt should be made clear,” he continued, 
“that all proposed changes in unemploy- 
ment insurance regulations are discussed 
fully with representatives of both organized 
labour and management, and that it is the 
policy of the Government to make no 
recommendations that will prejudice labour- 
management negotiations on questions such 
as the guaranteed annual wage, or on any 
other matter.” 


June 10 
Municipal Firemen 

By a vote of 49 to 8, the House in 
committee defeated a motion submitted by 
Mrs. Ellen Fairclough (Hamilton West) to 
have municipal firemen excluded from 
unemployment insurance coverage and from 
the necessity of making contributions to 
the unemployment insurance fund. 


In supporting rejection of the amend- 
ment, Mr. Gregg said that it is difficult to 
persuade groups in some categories to come 
under the Act and that he felt the Govern- 
ment could not accede to the firemen’s 
request. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Mr. Gregg announced to the House that 
the Government was prepared to reduce 
the period during which an unemployed 
worker can draw unemployment insurance 
from 51 to 36 weeks instead of to 31 weeks 
as originally proposed. The Labour Min- 
ister said that the Government agreed to 
the 36-week period because of representa- 
tions by labour organizations and House 
members. 

Mrs. Fairclough argued that the 51-week 
period should be retained. She said there 
would be no danger to the insurance fund 
as the Government itself had said that only 
3-5 per cent of the claims had been for 
more than 30 weeks. 


June 14 
Unemployment Insurance 


A motion to reconsider the provision 
setting 36 weeks as the maximum period in 
which jobless workers may draw unemploy- 
ment insurance was defeated in the House 
by a vote of 108 to 61. Mrs. Ellen Fairclough, 
who submitted the motion, said that with 
the maximum period increased from 30 to 
36 weeks by the Government, the number 
of claimants who will be cut off from the 
additional period are 1-75 per cent of all 
claimants. “This 1-75 per cent of claimants 
who will be cut off after the 36-week period 
will be the very ones who will be in the 
most dire need of benefit,” she said. 

“The absence of protection for the income 
of our working people when that income is 
lost because of illness” was deplored by 
Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North). 
Mr. Knowles contended that the maximum 
period of benefit should be maintained 
at 51 weeks and that when workers are 
unemployed as a result of illness, they 
should be covered by unemployment in- 
surance legislation. 

Following the vote on Mrs. Fairclough’s 
motion, the Bill was read the third time 
and passed. 


Blind Persons 


Bill 350 amending the Blind Persons Act, 
lowering the eligible age to 18 years and 
increasing the maximum allowable annual 
income to $480 for single persons and to 
g960 for blind married couples, was read 
the second and third times and passed. 
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70" Annual Convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress 


Terms for merger with CCL unanimously approved; union early next 
year predicted. Government action on unemployment, establishment 
“this year” of national health insurance demanded. All officers re-elected 


Not one “nay” vote was cast when the 
70th annual convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada voted on the 
agreement for the merger of the TLC and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour. In 
approving the report of the TLC-CCL 
Unity Committee, the 707 delegates took a 
step that in all probability means that the 
TLC’s 70th convention was its last. 

If the merger agreement is approved by 
the CCL convention in October, the amal- 
gamation, which will result in a central 
labour organization with a membership of 
more than a million, will likely be effected 
at a joint convention early next Spring. 
(The text of the agreement is printed in 
full on pages 762 to 764.) 

The history-making convention was held 
in Windsor, Ont., from May 30 to June 4. 

As soon as the unanimous vote on the 
merger agreement was recorded, an invita- 
tion was sent to CCL President A. R. 
Mosher to come to the convention and 
address the delegates. He arrived the next 
day. 

The unanimous approval of the merger 
agreement was the high spot of the conven- 
tion; all other decisions taken there could 
not escape from its shadow. Most important 
of the other events at the meeting were 
the framing of demands for government 
action on unemployment and for estab- 
lishment “this year” of a national health 
insurance plan and the re-affirmation of 
the TLC’s traditional policy of non- 
partisanship in politics. 

The number of resolutions submitted 
on working conditions of government 
employees was much greater than ever 
before and, with a total of 24, ranked 
second in number to those on unemploy- 
ment insurance, which totalled 28. 

The elections resulted in the return of 
all last year’s officers, although one Vice- 
president came within two votes of defeat. 

The opening ceremonies were conducted 
by Sam Sasso, President of the Essex and 
Kent Counties Trades and Labour Council. 
The invocation was by the Rev. M. C. 
Davies, MLA, Speaker of the Ontario 
Legislature. The delegates were welcomed 
to the city by Windsor Controller Mrs. 
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Cameron H. Montrose and to the province 
by Lt.-Col. The Hon. William Griesinger, 
Ontario’s Minister of Public Works. 


Claude Jodoin 


Unemployment was perhaps the greatest 
“immediate problem” facing the convention 
and the proposed merger of the TLC and 
CCL was perhaps the “most important 
internal matter” to come before the con- 
vention, TLC President Claude Jodoin said 
in his opening address. 

His speech was basically a review of 
Congress activities during the nine months 
since he was elected to the presidency as 
successor to President Emeritus Percy 
Bengough, and a high-lighting of the major 
topics before the convention. In it he 
singled out for comment, in addition to 
unemployment and labour unity, last year’s 
TLC memorandum to the Cabinet, TLC 
representations concerning the April session 
of the Federal-Provincial Conference, the 
Ontario general election, West German 
sovereignty, the revised Criminal Code, and 
TLC co-operation with trade unions else- 
where in the world. 

The past winter’s unemployment, Mr. 
Jodoin said, was “a wastage of manpower 
—an unnecessary wastage over a protracted 
period”, 

Labour unity, he declared, was “not only 
desirable but necessary”. In answer to 
those who had suggested that the com- 
bined membership would be strong and 
influential enough to virtually control 
Canada, the TLC President said: “I can 
assure them that we will wield that strength 
and influence when it becomes a fact; but 
not to control. Our purpose, as it has 
always been, is to obtain the greatest 
measure of social and economic security for 
ourselves and all Canadians as is humanly 
possible.” 

He expressed the hope that the two 
Congresses would be united early in the 
new year. 

Of the TLC memorandum to the Cabinet 
last November (L.G., Dec., p. 1692), Mr. 
Jodoin said it included all the decisions of 
the Regina convention that should have 
been placed before the Government. 
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He told the delegates that the TLC and 
the CCL had made joint representations 
to the federal Government and, through 
provincial federations of labour, to the 
provincial Governments to have the cost of 
relief for unemployed employable persons 
equitably divided between the federal and 
provincial authorities. He said that 
because of these recommendations, unem- 
ployment and the question of jointly 
sharing the costs of aid to the unemployed 
were discussed at the April 22 preliminary 
session of the Federal-Provincial Confer- 
ence and that possible formulas for imple- 
menting such aid were advanced by the 
Federal Government. “There now appears 
to be a new mood of co-operation between 
the various levels of government in Canada 
and a determination to deal with unem- 
ployment on a non-political basis,” he 
added. 


Referring to a “new phrase” that turned 
up at the conference—“normal unemploy- 
ment”—he said he hoped that it was an 
“official slip of the tongue”. He warned 
that if this were not the case, “we will do 
all in our power to eradicate this notion 
from official thinking” and emphasized that 
“the only condition in Canada which this 
Congress will recognize as normal is full 
employment”. 

Commenting upon the elimination of 
unemployment, Mr. Jodoin said: 

I have a lot of confidence in the future of 
Canada, its industrial potentialities and its 
natural resources; and I am certain that, if 
their development were well-directed and 
well-planned, unemployment would disappear. 
In this connection I would recommend the 
creation of a tripartite commission with 
representation from government, manage- 
ment and organized labour to deal with 
these matters. 


He said the date of the Ontario election 
was not the best from the convention’s 
standpoint because of the danger that the 
subject might “introduce itself” into the 
proceedings. He reminded the delegates 
that the TLC has consistently refused to 
deal with provincial matters at its con- 
ventions. 

The Director of Political Research had 
been placed at the disposal of the officers 
of the Ontario Federation of Labour, he 
announced, and the TLC was co-operating 
with them in a province-wide “get out the 
vote” campaign. 

“This Congress has been non-partisan in 
politics for more than 30 years,” he said. 
“T hope that our Congress as such will 
never become involved in party politics. 

“We can never hope to serve the real 
needs of organized labour if this Congress 
should ever become a subsidiary of some- 


body’s political organization. Organized 
labour through its national congress should 
always be master in its own house.” 


In discussing international affairs, Mr. 
Jodoin noted the ratification of the treaties 
raising the Republic of Germany to the 
status of a sovereign state. Quoting from 
a Trades and Labour Congress Journal 
editorial, he said: 

The current agreements covering the future 
status of West Germany appear to be the 
best that can be devised under present con- 
ditions and also appear to provide for a 
further strengthening of the defensive posi- 
tion of the democratic nations against any 
possible recurrence of aggressive action by 
the totalitarian dictatorships behind the iron 
curtain. Whatever other risks may _ be 
involved, and bearing in mind that these 
risks must be measured in relation to the 
major risk we are constantly facing, the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
fully supports the principles in these agree- 
ments.... 


Discussing the recent revision of the 
Criminal Code, the labour leader said that 
because of Congress representations, the 
new Code not only contains all of the “old 
protections” of the “traditional rights” of 
organized labour but they in many ways 
have been “strengthened and spelled out 
more specifically”. 


Again quoting from the TLC Journal, he 
said: “In other words, Parliament has 
confirmed its intention that strikes should 
not be considered as violations of the 
criminal law and has inserted within the 
new Code the necessary provisions to carry 
out this intention”. 

He continued: “The right to strike, how- 
ever, has been denied to a very large and 
important group of affiliated organizations 
through governmental action of a different 
type.” The Government’s decision in last 
year’s railway dispute was “not in line with 
our Canadian democratic way of life, and 
should never be imposed again,” he said. 

Mr. Jodoin then turned to the subject 
of government employees. “I would point 
out to the Government of Canada and to 
politicians generally,” he said, “that they 
should practise what they preach. In the 
federal and every provincial jurisdiction 
there are laws providing for our members 
to bargain collectively and to sign con- 
tracts with their employers. But in only 
the province of Saskatchewan does this law 
embrace the employees of the Government. 
This Congress has been asking the federal 
authorities to grant this right to its own 
employees through their chosen organiza- 
tions. We will continue to press for this 
right on behalf of all of the members 
of our affiliated organizations who are 
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Symbolic of the approaching healing of a long-standing split in Canadian organized 
labour is this photograph of Frank Hall, A. R. Mosher and Percy R. Bengough. 
It was a dispute between the union of which Mr. Hall is Canadian head, the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, and that of which Mr. Mosher was then President, the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, that led to the expulsion from the 


TLC of the CBRE, a step eventually followed by the formation of the CCL. 
Bengough served 11 years as TLC President and is now 


employed by the Government of Canada, 
because we cannot see why these public 
servants should be required to continue to 
serve their beloved Canada as citizens— 
second class.” 

Referring to the recent withdrawal of 
Venezuela from the International Labour 
Organization and the turning down by the 
TLC of an invitation to send a delegation 
to the May Day celebration in Moscow, 
Mr. Jodoin said that it was the responsi- 
bility of free trade unions in North America 
and the Commonwealth to work through 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions to the end that free trade 
unions will be recognized in all countries 
of the world. He said that “perhaps no 
anomaly in human affairs is greater than 
that in those countries whose governments 
and political philosophies claim to foster 
the maximum of democracy and human 
rights we find no freedom of expression or 
association as we know it in our free trade 
unions. We will continue to decline such 
invitations for these same reasons until the 
basic trade union rights are assured to the 
workers of those countries”. 
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Mr. 


President Emeritus. 


TLC-CCL Merger 


It took only a little more than an hour, 
a much shorter time than anticipated, for 
the convention to discuss and approve the 
report of the TLC-CCL Unity Committee 
recommending amalgamation of the two 
labour federations. Only three of the 
thirteen delegates who spoke on the report 
raised objections, and then only to details 
of the merger terms. 

When President Claude Jodoin called for 
the “nay” vote, the packed Windsor 
armouries fell completely silent. Then the 
delegates, springing to their feet, cheered 
and sang. 

After the vote, a delegate from the 
Carpenters registered dissent against two 
subsections of the merger agreement. (The 
agreement is printed in full on pages 762 
to 764.) 

The TLC thus progressed further along 
the road to organic unity than any other 
major North American labour organiza- 
tion. The CCL does not vote on the 
merger terms until October* and, in the 
~*It has been reported that the CCL executive 


council unanimously approved the merger terms 
at a meeting in Ottawa in mid-June. 
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United States, both the American Federa- 
tion of Labour and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations have scheduled for 
the first week of December conventions for 
discussion of their amalgamation. 

The first delegate to speak after TLC 
Secretary-Treasurer Gordon Cushing moved 
adoption of the Committee’s report was 
Frank Hall, Vice-president in Canada of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, the union whose conflict with the 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees over craft versus industrial 
unionism led to the split in Canada’s 


organized labour movement. 

“IT cannot conceive that there is any 
delegate who could be opposed in prin- 
ciple” to the merger, he said. He was 
prepared to leave the question of working 
out the details to the unity committee. 

“No union in Canada has suffered as 
much from the division of labour as the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks,” he con- 
tinued. ‘Telling of the expulsion of the 
CBRE, he said that since then his union 
had spent “thousands of dollars” fighting 
that union; it was now time to call a halt. 
“The time has come for solidarity in the 
ranks of labour in this country,” he said. 

Warning the convention not to give the 
impression that it was opposed to the 
principle of merger, he appealed for 
unanimous support of the committee’s 
recommendations. 

Douglas Hamilton, Toronto District 
Trades and Labour Council, said: “This 
is not the time for petty grievances, not 
the time to discuss personalities or old 
feuds; it is a time for leadership. I think 
this is a good bargain; to work out the 
details will take leadership.” He, too, 
appealed for unanimous support of the 
recommendations. 

The TLC Director of Organization, Max 
Swerdlow, declared that “certain sections of 
management have taken the position that 
a unified labour body is going to infringe 
on their rights. As a matter of fact,” he 
continued, “it is none of management’s 
business. 

“The merger of the CCL and TLC,” he 
went on, “is not designed to infringe on 
the functions of management; it is designed 
to give us vitality and strength and make 
our movement more effective.” 

One of the few speakers who voiced 
some misgivings about the merger proposal 
was John W. Bruce, chief Canadian 
organizer for the plumbers’ union, who was 
this year attending his 42nd convention. 
While TLC conventions had from time to 
time gone on record as favouring organic 
unity, he said, “many of us cannot ignore 
the terrible position that we in the building 


trades are in as a result of raiding by 
groups with which we plan to merge. 

“The United Mine Workers,” he said, 
“have injunctions against us in the courts 
and are raiding our territories. Nor can we 
ignore the situation in Kitimat, where the 
Steelworkers sent a stooge president into 
one of our locals and now are trying to 
challenge our certificate. 

“T cannot accept this agreement as a 
statement of finality that will meet with the 
approval of everyone but we are prepared 
to accept it because we want a unified 
union movement in Canada,” he said. He 
also said the CCCL should not be ignored. 

Mr. Bruce suggested that “we send the 
committee back to clear up some of these 
questions before we attempt full organic 
unity”. 

Another doubter was Orville Braaten of 
Vancouver Local 433 of the Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 
“Some of the proposals radically change our 
structure,” he said. He also criticized the 
proposal to hold conventions only every 
second year. “I hope the delegates will 
take action to correct some of the inequi- 
ties of this document and after that we can 
unite,” he concluded. 

Charles Stewart of the Vancouver divi- 
sion, Street Railway Employees, joined in 
calling for an annual convention and 
suggested greater representation at conven- 
tions; he favoured one delegate per 500 
members. 

L. H. Rosen of the Toronto. District 
Trades and Labour Council answered the 
critics by saying that the problems that 
had to be straightened out would be 
straightened out. 

Roger Provost, President of the Quebec 
Federation of Labour, ended the discussion 
with the remark that “the first of June 
will be the first day of a new era for 
organized labour in Canada”. 

After the unanimous vote was recorded, 
Edouard Larose, international representa- 
tive of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, registered his union’s dissent of 
subsections 1(e) and 1(f) of the merger 
agreement, dealing with present bargaining 
certifications and organizational Jjurisdic- 
tions. 

An indication that the merger agreement 
would be approved, despite rumours of 
strong opposition heard on the conven- 
tion’s opening day, was given on the 
second day when a resolution endorsing 
“the course presently being followed by the 
leaders of this Congress towards a successful 
merger of the Trades and Labour Congress 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour” was 
carried without debate. 
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The TLC-CCL Merger Agreement 


1. Agreement for the Merger of The Trades and Labor Congress of Canada and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour 


(a) The Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour shall merge into one completely 
autonomous labor centre. This new Con- 
gress shall embrace as equals all affiliated 
and chartered unions and _ organizations 
which are presently in either The Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada or the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour and which wish to 
join and will accept the policies and prin- 


ciples that will govern its affairs and 
activities. All other legitimate labor organi- 
zations within Canada, whether _ local, 


provincial, national or international shall be 
eligible for membership. 

(b) This new Congress shall be dedicated 
to the principles of promoting and advancing 
the best interests of its membership in the 
economic, social and legislative fields. 

(c) The objective in the creation of this 
new labor centre is the eventual unification 
of all sections of bona fide organized labor 
in Canada. 

(d) The principles of both the industrial 
and craft concepts of organization are recog- 
nized as equally necessary, and the new 
Congress will endeavour to organize all Cana- 
dian workers into the appropriate type of 
union. 

(e) The integrity of each affiliated union 
in the merged organization will be main- 
tained and preserved. To guarantee this 
principle, the Constitution of the new 
merged organization will make proper pro- 
vision for the necessary safeguards to respect 
and protect the established bargaining rela- 
tionship of each affiliate and prevent each 
affiliate from being raided by any other 
affiliate. Appropriate machinery shall be 
established by the new Congress to imple- 
ment effectively this constitutional provision. 

(f) Subject to the foregoing, each affiliate 
shall have the same organizational jurisdic- 
tion within the new merged Congress as it 
occupied in either The Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada or the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour prior to the merger. 

(g) In recognition of the obvious fact that 
Clauses (e) and (f) above will create dupli- 
cation and confliction of organizations and 
jurisdictions, affiliates of the merged organ- 
ization will be encouraged in such instances 
to settle these difficulties and problems by 
voluntary agreement in consultation with the 
officers or officials of the merged organiza- 
tion, by mutual agreement between them- 
selves, by merger of their respective organ- 
izations where feasible and desirable, or by 


such other means as will resolve the issues 
amicably and intelligently. 

(h) The fundamental right of all workers, 
regardless of race, color, creed, or national 
origin, to share fully in the benefits of trade 
union organization shall be _ established 
within the Constitution of the new merged 
Congress. 

(i) In recognition of its significance and 
importance to the nation and Labor Move- 
ment, the principle of unremitting enmity 
to discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
creed or national origin wherever it may be 
found shall also be contained within the 
Constitution of the new merged Congress. 
Effective machinery will be established to 
combat discrimination and promote a con- 
structive program in the field of human 
rights. 

(j) While recognizing the fact that the 
Canadian Labor Movement has always been 
singularly free from corruption and dis- 
honesty, the new merged Congress shall 
commit itself to unswerving opposition to 
corrupt influences either from within or 
without, and will take every legitimate 
means to protect the Canadian Labor Move- 
ment from being preyed upon by such 
influences. 

(k) The new merged Congress shall also 
affirm its adherence to the principles of 
democracy and its abhorrence of totali- 
tarianism in any form, including Communism 
and Fascism. No organization which in the 
view of the new Congress subscribes to, or 
supports, totalitarian principles and policies, 
including those of Communism or Fascism, 
shall be eligible for affiliation. 

(1) Initially, the Regional and Depart- 
mental structures and all employees, includ- 
ing those engaged in administration, will be 
retained. Eventually the two structures 
shall be integrated into a unified structure. 

(m) Provincial Federations and Labor 
Councils will amalgamate as soon as practi- 
cable but in any event within two years 
following the merger of The Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 

(n) This statement of principles shall be 
submitted to the Executive Councils of the 
two Congresses, and if approved, the TLC- 
CCL Unity Committee will commence at once 
to draft the balance of an agreement which 
could complete the basis of merger. The 
Committee in subsequent meetings reached 
agreement on the following details for 
merger. 


2. Name, Government and Structure of the Merged Congress 


(a) The name of the merged Congress 
shall be: 


“The Canadian Labour Congress” 
“Oongrés Du Travail Canadien” 


(b) The supreme governing body of the 
merged Congress shall be its biennial Con- 
vention. 

(c) Representation at the Conventions of 
the merged Congress shall be on the follow- 
ing basis: 
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From local unions, branches and lodges in 
Canada of International and National 
Unions, Provincial Organizations, Organ- 
izing Committees and Directly Chartered 
Local Unions, one delegate for 1,000 or less 
members and one additional delegate for 
each additional 1,000 members or major 
fraction thereof. 

International and National Unions, Pro- 
vincial Organizations and Organizing 


Committees affiliating their entire Cana- 
dian membership direct from Head- 
quarters shall be entitled to two additional 
delegates to be nominated from their 
Canadian membership. 


Provincial Federations of Labor and 
Trades and Labor Councils shall be 
entitled to a maximum of two delegates. 


A registration fee of $5 shall be charged 
for all delegates and $3 for all guests. 


(d) The Convention Call for the Conven- 
tion of the merged Congress shall be issued 
at least four months in advance of the 
Convention. 

Resolutions shall be received not later than 
sixty days prior to Convention. 

Delegates’ Credentials shall be received 
not later than thirty days prior to Con- 
vention. 


(e) The Governing Body of the merged 
Congress between Conventions shall be the 
Executive Council. 


(f) The Executive Council shall consist of 
three Executive Officers and thirteen Vice- 
presidents. 


(g) The Executive Officers of the merged 
Congress shall be a President, an Executive 
Vice-president and a Secretary-treasurer 
who shall constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee. These officers shall be elected at the 
regular Conventions of the merged Congress. 

Initially the President and Executive Vice- 
president shall be elected from the unions 
presently affiliated with The Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada. Initially, the 
Secretary-treasurer shall be elected from the 
unions presently affiliated with the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 

(h) An Officer elected to office by a Con- 
vention of the merged Congress shall not 
be required to be credentialled to Conven- 
tions in order to be eligible for re-election 
to office. 

(i) The thirteen Vice-presidents shall be 
elected by the regular Conventions of the 
merged Congress on a geographical basis as 
follows: 


Britien’ Colombia. 22... en. ces 2 
Prairie, PTOVINCES ic <6. o5 sos 2 
CWC ar Gy aimtenis restate eas SigheelS:s 6 4 
AiG Aaisc= Ree rrore eee 3 
ATI ATIGIC ETOVINGES je vas icids.cos.s 0 2 

13 


(j) Initially the thirteen Vice-presidents 
shall be elected from unions presently 
affiliated with The Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada and the Canadian Congress 
of Labour on the following basis: 


TLC ‘CCL 
British Columbia ....... 1 1 
Prairie Provinces ....... 1 ul 
SIMNGALUS Uticislels Silis tc sedss 2 2 
Cucbe@aaes a. cs. Ae Bteae 1 
Atlantic Provinces ...... 1 1 
7 6 


(k) There shall also be two Honorary 
Presidents, one of whom shall be from The 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, and 
the other from the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. , 

(1) The Executive Council shall meet at 
least three times a year. It shall paren! 93 
its responsibilities in conformity with the 


Constitution and in such manner as shall be 
best designed to safeguard, promote and 
advance the welfare and best interests of 
the merged Congress, its affiliates and 
membership. 


(m) There shall also be a General Board 
composed of the Executive Council and a 
designated representative of each Interna- 
tional and National Union, Provincial Organ- 
ization and Organizing Committee. his 
general board shall function in an advisory 
and consultative capacity. It shall meet in 
the alternate years to the Constitutional 
Conventions of the merged Congress. 


(n) Responsibility for the proper discharge 
of the affairs and activities of the merged 
Congress shall be vested in the Executive 
Committee. 


(o) The President shall function as the 
Chief Executive Officer of the Congress. He 
shall exercise supervision of its affairs; sign 
all official documents, and preside at regular 
and special Conventions and at meetings of 
the Executive Council, Executive Committee 
and Executive Board. 


(p) The Executive Vice-president shall aid 
the President in his duties as Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of the Congress and act on his 
behalf when requested to do so. In the 
event of the office of President becoming 
vacant, the Executive Vice-president shall 
become acting President. 


Within six days of the vacancy of the 
Office of President, the Acting President 
shall call a special meeting of the Executive 
Council to elect a successor. At this meeting 
a President shall be elected by a majority 
vote to complete the unexpired term until 
the next regular Convention. 


(q) The Secretary-treasurer shall be the 
Chief Financial Officer of the Congress and 
shall be responsible for general administra- 
tion. He shall provide the Executive Council 
with a financial statement at each of its 
regular meetings and shall provide for an 
audit of all books, accounts, records and 
financial transactions of the Congress by an 
independent firm of chartered accountants at 
least once each year. Such audits shall be 
furnished to the Executive Council and 
Convention. 


3. Finances 


(a) The merged Congress shall succeed to 
all the assets of The Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour and shall assume all liabili- 
ties of The Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. The term “assets” shall include 
real estate held in trust by the respective 
Congresses. The transfer of assets and 
liabilities shall be carried out as soon as 
practicable following the first Convention. 

(b) The per capita tax payable to the 
merged Congress by National and Interna- 
tional Unions, Provincial Organizations and 
Organizing Committees, shall be seven cents 
per member per month. 

The per capita tax payable to the merged 
Congress by the federal unions and directly 
chartered unions shall be seventy-five cents 
per member per month. 

Provincial Federations shall pay to the 
merged Congress an affiliation fee of $25 
per year. 
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Trades and Labor Councils shall pay to 
the merged Congress a per capita tax of two 
cents per delegate per month. 

(ec) Executive Council members shall be 
paid transportation and hotel expenses, and 
a per diem allowance, for attending Execu- 
tive Council meetings, as well as compensa- 
tion for time lost where applicable. 

(d) Expenses for members of the General 
Board attending meetings of the General 


Board shall be borne by their respective 
Unions. 

(e) The pension, welfare and insurance 
plans of The Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour now in effect for the respective 
executive officers and staffs shall be inte- 
grated so as to protect the best interests 
of all concerned- 


4, No-Raiding Agreement and Ineligibility 


(a) The TLC-CCL No-Raiding Agreement 
shall be preserved, and with the consent of 
the signatories, shall be extended for a 
period of two years from its present expira- 
tion date. It shall be amended to make it 
effective as between all unions signatory to 
it, irrespective of their former affiliation. 

(b) Any union, section or group of a 
union, suspended or expelled from affiliation 
with either The Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada or the Canadian Congress of 
Labour shall not be eligible for affiliation 
with the merged Congress, unless the Execu- 
tive Council is satisfied that the causes that 
led to the original suspension or expulsion 


no longer exist, and that the applicant for 
affiliation will abide by the Constitution and 
conform to the principles and policies of the 
merged Congress. 

(ec) Any union which has granted mem- 
bership or affiliation to any other union, 
section or group included in a suspension or 
expulsion by The Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada or the Canadian Congress 
of Labour shall not be eligible for affiliation 
with the merged Congress, unless the mem- 
bership or affiliation of the expelled or 
suspended union, section or group, is 
previously approved by the Executive Council 
of the merged Congress. 


5. General 


Existing Provincial Federations of Labor 
and Trades and Labor Councils will be 
merged as provided for in Section 1, Clause 
(m) of this agreement. The Constitution 


shall provide for the establishment and 
functioning of these merged Provincial 
Federations of Labor and Trades and Labor 
Councils. 


6. Merger Procedure 


(a) In conformity with the provisions of 
Section 1, Clause (n), this agreement shall 
be submitted for approval to the Executive 
Councils of The Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 

(b) Following approval by the Executive 
Councils of The Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, this agreement and such other agree- 
ments as may be necessary to accomplish the 
merger shall be submitted to separate Con- 
ventions of The Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 

(c) Upon approval by Conventions of the 
two Congresses, a proposed Constitution will 
be drafted by the Unity Committee. This 


draft Constitution shall reflect the provisions 
of the merger agreement and contain such 
other necessary and appropriate provisions 
as may be agreed to. Consistent with the 
merger agreement, it shall preserve the 
essential features of The Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour Constitutions and the basic 
rights and obligations of the affiliates of 
both Congresses. 

(d) Upon approval by the separate Con- 
ventions of the two Congresses, the Unity 
Committee is empowered to call a joint 
Convention under provisions of Section 2 
of this Memorandum. This joint Conven- 
tion shall constitute the first regular biennial 
Convention of the merged Congress, at which 
the proposed Constitution will be considered 
and adopted. 


A. R. Mosher 

As soon as the TLC had approved the 
agreement for merger with the CCL, the 
executive sent an invitation to CCL 
President A. R. Mosher to address the 
delegates. He arrived the next day to be 
greeted by a chorus of cheers. 

Mr. Mosher, during a speech in which 
he welcomed the progress being made 
towards unity and called attention to the 
problems to be faced and the responsi- 
bilities to be accepted by the merged 
congress, hinted strongly that he was now 
ready to retire from office. 
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A man who had been Mr. Mosher’s 
opponent for more than 30 years’ was 
selected to introduce him to the delegates. 
Frank Hall, Canadian Vice-president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, said this was particularly appro- 
priate because “the original difference and 
the split that occurred in the house of 
labour many years ago—almost 40 years 
ago, in 1922, at the Winnipeg convention 
of the TLC—came about because of a 
question of jurisdiction between the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, of which 
I was then an officer, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, of 
which Brother Mosher was an officer.” 
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He recounted how the CBRE was “told 
to leave’ the TLC at that convention. 
During the intervening years, he said, both 
Mr. Mosher’s union and his own had “felt 
strongly the effects of the division”. Now, 
however, “reason has come to us and 
circumstafices has dictated to us the neces- 
sity of healing this breach”. 

Mr. Mosher also began by reminiscing 
about the CBRE expulsion from the TLC. 
“Tt is not an entirely new experience for 
me to address a convention of the T rades 
and Labour Congress,” he said, “but it is 
a new experience to address one under the 
conditions that exist today compared with 
the last time, in 1922, when I was pleading 
for a reconsideration of the decision to 
expel the organization I then headed from 
this body. 

“After many years of separation, some 
years of bitterness, some years of divided 
effort, we have at last seen the light of 
reason and are now making wonderful 
progress towards the uniting of these two 
great. labour bodies. 

“We have a tremendous task before us. 
If there are any in the ranks of your 
Congress or in the ranks of mine who 
believe that by this marriage we are going 
to immediately solve all our problems and 
differences, they are living in a fool’s 
paradise. 

“We are getting together that we might 
be able more effectively to deal with these 
problems but we will have differences of 
opinion on many questions. But they are 
all differences that we can resolve with 
patience, with perseverance, with good-will 
towards each other and with honesty of 
purpose.” 

He hoped that at the CCL convention in 
October they would have the same 
unanimous vote that the TLC had. 

Mr. Mosher congratulated the delegates 
on the way they had handled the merger 
recommendation and expressed his appre- 
ciation and admiration for the TLC repre- 
sentatives on the joint unity committee. 

In the progress being made towards 
organic unity, he continued, he was real- 
izing two ambitions: one, that someday 
there would be one central labour body in 
Canada, and two, that the time would 
come “when I might well pass over the 
badge of office and take my remaining 
days just a little easier”. 

The merged congress will have added 
responsibilities, Mr. Mosher warned. “Our 
responsibilities are not limited to the work- 
ing people in this country,” he said, 
“although we have a tremendous responsi- 
bility towards them.” The responsibilities 
are also to the nation and to the less 
fortunate people all over the world. 


“Unless we are prepared to share the 
blessings we enjoy in Canada, these bless- 
ings will be taken from us,” he declared. 

There will be a great deal of work for 
the merged congress, Mr. Mosher pointed 
out. One of the great tasks will be to 
organize the “vast body” of unorganized 
workers. 

Turning to the question of jurisdictional 
disputes, the CCL President said they 
would crop up no matter how good the 
organization was but “it is our duty and 
responsibility to see that these jurisdic- 
tional disputes are settled in a fair and 
amicable way”. 

He concluded with the promise that the 
CCL would do everything possible to make 
the new congress a power to the advantage 
of everyone in it. 


Employment 


TLC affiliates were urged to seek 
“substantial” wage increases during 1955 and 
1956 in a resolution substituted by the 
resolutions committee for ten others sub- 
mitted by TLC unions. The same resolu- 
tion called on the federal Government to 
join with provincial governments in a Six- 
point plan of action that the Congress 
believes will prevent a repetition of last 
winter’s unemployment. 

The resolution was amended during the 
debate to include a suggestion that a 
tripartite committee be set up to plan the 
development of Canada’s natural resources. 

Wage increases negotiated in 1954, the 
resolution pointed out, were “a considerable 
balancing factor in placing increased pur- 
chasing power in the pockets of the 
workers”. 

Federal and provincial governments were 
asked to establish the 40-hour work week, 
enact minimum wage Acts, reduce taxes on 
low and moderate incomes, launch a 
“comprehensive” public works program, 
encourage house building, and control 
immigration according to the economy’s 
absorptive capacity. 

During the debate on the resolution, 
Canadian unionists were urged by Joseph 
Connolly, Plumbers’ organizer, not to take 
a second job after working a 40-hour week.* 

Donovan Swailes, President of the Mani- 
toba Federation of Labour, pointed out that 
“full employment depends on spending”. 
Both capital spending and consumer spend- 
ing are needed, he said, but consumer 
spending is the more important. He wanted 


*Later the convention passed a resolution urging 
the Government, industry, and all unions to take 
all possible steps to prevent workers from holding 
another full or part-time job. 
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the resolution amended to include a sugges- 
tion to TLC affiliates that they “set their 
sights” on a 35-hour week and to specify 
that minimum wages be established at a 
higher figure than that now existing. 

R. H. Brown of the Printing Pressmen 
declared the resolution should specify that 
the TLC’s aim was a “maximum” 40-hour 
week. He pointed out that some provincial 
legislation calls for a 44-hour week “and 
they are not very well enforced”. He also 
asked that the resolution contain a sugges- 
tion for the establishment of a tripartite 
committee to plan the development of 
Canada’s natural resources. A. F. Mac- 
Arthur, resolutions committee chairman, 
replied that this suggestion would be added 
to the resolution. 

Earlier, the report on unemployment by 
the committee on officers’ reports sparked 
a spirited discussion. The committee 
expressed agreement with a_ statement 
quoted by the TLC executive council in 
its annual report. The statement originally 
appeared in a report drafted at the Fifth 
Session of the ILO Metal Trades Com- 
mittee. It reads: “...sustained full 
employment can be built only on a solid 
foundation of adequate consumer purchas- 
ing power, of steadily rising living 
standards, of greater economic security, 
especially for the lower-income groups...” 

In its report, the committee on officers’ 
reports also urged the TLC to continue 
pressing the Government “to issue state- 
ments on the unemployment situation that 
are uniform and based on facts instead of 
the present situation where various branches 
of government issue statements on unem- 
ployment that are glaringly contradictory 
and that confuse the public”. 


Hon. Paul Martin 


Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, told the convention 
he was confident that the problems involved 
in the final stages of health insurance can 
and will be overcome. He had previously 
told the delegates of the progress made in 
the past seven years in Canada’s national 
health program and outlined the major 
advances in the country’s welfare program 
since 1900. 

“We are ready to assist in a sensible and 
practical nation-wide (health insurance) 
scheme; but that depends on satisfactory 
agreements with the provincial govern- 
ments,” he said. Only two provinces have 
yet asked to join with the Government in 
a health plan, he informed the convention.* 


*In answer to a telegram, Mr. Martin the next 
day said the two provinces were Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia. 
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“With more than one-half of the nation’s 
population now enjoying some degree of 
prepaid protection against hospital and 
medical costs, we have come a long way 
towards realizing our objective of bringing 
adequate health care within the reach of 
all our people. But we still Have some 
distance to go before proper provision can 
be made for those Canadians who are now 
shut off by financial barriers from access 
to the health care they require,” the 
Minister said. 


Mr. Martin began with a contrast 
between conditions at the turn of the 
century and conditions today. He then 
quoted statistics showing how “provision has 
been made out of production for our young, 
handicapped, sick and aged”. The Govern- 
ment is today spending 80 times as much 
in public welfare expenditures as it did 40 
years ago. “In the proportion of our 
national income that is redistributed for 
humanitarian purposes,” he said, “there is 
no other nation in the world, except one, 
that is spending so much.” 


He chastised critics of the “welfare 
state” who regard government expenditure 
on social security as a regrettable drain 
on the total resources of the nation instead 
of “what it really is: a productive invest- 
ment in the very economy on whose 
prosperity and stability all our wealth 
depends.” 


In his review of the development of 
Canada’s health and welfare program in the 
first half of this century, Mr. Martin 
pointed out that by 1950 we already had 
old age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
family allowances, veterans’ benefits, assist- 
ance to farmers and fishermen and the 
National Health Program. New advances 
since then have been the old age security 
pension without a means test, rehabilita- 
tion of the civilian handicapped, new 
health grants, disability allowances and, in 
the current year, proposed improvements 
in unemployment insurance and veterans’ 
allowances and the proposal to make allow- 
ances for the blind available on a more 
generous basis. 

The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare expanded on the achievements 
under the National Health Program, which, 
he said, provides an outstanding illustra- 
tion of federal-provincial co-operation in 
action. Every province now has a clearer 
picture of the services it must develop, 800 
new hospital construction projects in the 
last six years will provide 69,000 addi- 
tional beds, and training has been arranged 
for several thousand provincial health 
workers. 


“In every part of the country,” he 
continued, “the federal grants are enabling 
the provinces to do more about tuber- 
culosis control, to do more about cancer, 
to do more about arthritis and rheumatism, 
and to bring new hope to victims of mental 
illness. Canadian mothers and children in 
many areas now have access to community 
health services that were not previously 
available.” It is because of the National 
Health Program, he added, that the federal 
and provincial governments were able to 
undertake jointly the nation-wide polio 
immunization program “that has already 
reached out to more than 750,000 Canadian 
children in the most vulnerable age 
groups”. 

Before the end of the current fiscal year 
(March 31, 1956), Mr. Martin hoped that 
3,000,000 children would be inoculated. 

The Minister then reminded the dele- 
gates that the federal health grants were 
“fundamental prerequisites of a nation-wide 
system of health insurance”. 

“T am confident,” he declared, “that the 
remarkable progress during the seven years 
the National Health Program has been in 
operation clearly indicates that the 
problems involved in the final stages can 
and will be overcome.” 

He then emphasized that social security 
has to be paid for out of production but, 
while each social measure takes from pro- 
duction, it gives something back. 

Mr. Martin concluded by saying that 
there could be no sort of future or security 
unless the world remained at peace. He 
reaffirmed his faith in the United Nations 
as a means of achieving “a world com- 
munity in which nations will one day 
recognize in their dealing with one another 
the same obligations as individuals of the 
same state do today. 

“In that way we can achieve peace in 
the world.” 


Health Insurance 

Establishment of a “comprehensive, 
compulsory, contributory health plan during 
the life of the present Government” was 
demanded by the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress following one of the more lengthy 
debates of the convention. The resolution, 
calling attention to the fact that a health 
plan is “overdue,” covered the proposals 
submitted in eight other resolutions. 

Arguing for a more effective campaign 
for health insurance, William Acton, Vice- 
president of the Essex and Kent Trades 
and Labour Council, asked the delegates: 
“Ffow much do we want it? Are we willing 
to get behind a real drive?” He added: 
“Tt isn’t good enough to merely include in 
the annual brief a strong request”. 


W. M. Black, President of Vancouver 
Hospital Employees’ Federal Union No. 
180, told the delegates “the only manner in 
which you are going to obtain health 
insurance is by disagreeing with Mr. 
Martin. If it is left to the provincial 
governments we will never have health 
insurance in Canada”. 

Mr. Black compared British Columbia 
hospital wage rates with those in Manitoba 
and Quebec. “In those provinces hospital 
employees are subsidizing the hospitals 
through low wages,” he said. He added 
that a national health plan must be subsi- 
dized and the leadership given by the 
federal Government. 

Douglas Hamilton of the Toronto Dis- 
trict Trades and Labour Council said that 
health insurance had developed into a game 
of “political football,” being “kicked back 
and forth between the federal and pro- 
vincial governments”. He said that part 
of the fault for this lay with the TLC as 
well as with the Canadian people and that 
the Congress has tried to “rouse the public’s 
interest without success”. 

Mr. Hamilton pointed out that the ques- 
tion of not being able to pay for health 
and hospital services is not peculiar to the 
provinces but to the individual. 

Nelson Cox of the Journeymen Hair- 
dressers and Cosmetologists of America 
received convention approval for the addi- 
tion of the word “compulsory” to the 
resolution. He said that the compulsory 
principle has been established for many 
years in regard to education and that the 
same can be done with respect to health 
insurance. 

He recommended that research be 
carried out to determine just how much 
money will be necessary to finance a health 
scheme. “Every Canadian should be com- 
pelled to pay towards the health of other 
Canadians,” he said. “We don’t want a 
plan that protects only those who are able 
to contribute.” 

John W. Bruce, Plumbers’ Organizer in 
Canada, reminded the delegates that health 
was a provincial matter in this country. 

“We have a chance every few years but 
you go and vote back the people who 
haven’t given you health insurance,” he 
went on. He pointed out that the welfare 
state had come only through the trade 
union movement and the Labour Party in 
the United Kingdom, Australia and New 
Zealand. 

M. S. Carrigan, Stationary Engineers’ 
delegate from Ottawa, urged the Congress 
to move towards a health plan by starting 
with “the provincial premiers when they 
are in conference at Ottawa”. 
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R. H. Brown of Toronto, representing 
the Printing Pressmen, told the delegates, 
“Tf unemployment insurance has been done 
on a national basis, health insurance can 


be done on a national basis. Get after 
your Member of Parliament.” 
Following passage of the _ resolution, 


Secretary-Treasurer Gordon Cushing quoted 
from Mr. Martin’s speech: “only two prov- 
inces have yet asked for a health plan” 
(later learned to be British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan). He urged the delegates to 
begin to work on the provincial govern- 
ments. 


Political Action 


A 30-year-old policy of political 
neutrality was reaffirmed by the TLC when 
the delegates approved by a heavy majority 
a resolution calling upon the Congress to 
“encourage and organize non-partisan 
political action and education (consistent 
with the principle of electing our friends 
and defeating our enemies) to further the 
cause of labour”, 

Two other resolutions, one calling for 
the Congress to urge federal and provincial 
governments to institute regular radio 
and/or television coverage of the various 
Parliaments and the other stating that 
federal Members of Parliament should 
remain in Ottawa on Thursdays and Fridays 
in order to participate in committee work, 
were approved by the delegates despite 
original recommendations of non-concur- 
rence by the resolutions committee. 

Support for the Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation party was urged by 
Doug Carr of the Operating Engineers who 
called the resolution “wishy-washy” and a 
weak-kneed approach to political action 
because it didn’t tell “who are our friends 
or enemies”. He warned that “if we fail 
to support the CCF we have people who 
can’t truly speak for labour. We must 
speak for ourselves.” 

John W. Bruce, Plumbers’ Organizer in 
Canada, warned the delegates that “it 
would be dangerous in our part to change 
the policy of this Congress”. He added 
that “workers are going to vote for whom 
they like” and declared: “I’m not going 
to have this convention tell me what 
political party I’m going to belong to.” 

Louis Laberge of the Montreal Trades 
and Labour Council urged support of a 
non-partisan approach, observing that 
“labour has always been the opposition 
party because the party in power, even one 
that we have endorsed, will have to make 
laws that we object to”. He continued: 
“We must be in a position to criticize the 
government, no matter what party forms 
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that government. We have to convince our 
people to take more interest in politics and 
maybe in 25 years we may be able to form 
a Labour Party—not before”. 

Frank Hall, Vice-President in Canada of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, warned the convention 
that there could be no action more divisive 
than that of supporting a political party. 

Albert Atkins of the Windsor Distillery 
Workers called the political action debate 
a “sorry spectacle”. He said: “We have 
seen a labour convention degenerate into a 
political rally. I challenge the right of any 
political supporter to do his campaigning 
on this convention floor. Politics is not 
our function; it is labour organization.” 

A call to form a Labour Party was 
voiced by Orville Braaten of the Vancouver 
Pulp and Sulphite Workers. “Even half a 
dozen candidates would serve as a warning 
to those at Ottawa that labour would soon 
have a party of its own,” he said. 

Bert Groves of the International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders criticized the words 
“electing our friends and defeating our 
enemies” in the resolution as a “negative 
approach”. He said “if we don’t think the 
CCF is the party, why don’t we form a 
Labour Party?” 


Government Employees 


Demands for the five-day work week, 
“the elementary right to strike”, certifica- 
tion as bargaining agents, reduction of 
hours and salary increases featured prom- 
inently in resolutions concerning govern- 
ment employees and their organizations. 
In all, 24 resolutions respecting Govern- 
ment workers were submitted to the con- 
vention, of which three were withdrawn and 
the remainder carried. 

Speaking on the demand for collective 
bargaining rights, W. L. Hood of the 
Canadian Postal Employees’ Association 
said that government employees want 
collective bargaining and have the right to 
get it. He added that strike action was 
an “elementary democratic right” for all 
workers. 

Speaking on the same resolution, M. P. 
Fitzpatrick of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission Employees’ Association 
criticized the Civil Service Commission as 
merely a wage-setting organization which 
autocratically established certain standards 
of wage rates. He added that the Commis- 
sion did not understand the problems of 
government workers. 

Referring to the resolution demanding the 
five-day, 40-hour week and overtime pay, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick said that UIC employees 


TLC Vice-presidents for 1955-56 (left to right): George P. Schollie, Quebec 


region; William Jenoves, Ontario; Carl Berg, Prairie; R. K. Gervin, Pacific, and 


James A. Whitebone, Maritime region. 
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contributed 250,000 hours of overtime last 
year and asked that they be granted 
straight cash for this work. 

In connection with the resolution calling 
upon the Government to make contribu- 
tions to the public service hospital-medical 
insurance plan, Mr. Fitzpatrick observed 
that “the Government has consistently 
refused to make contributions in common 
with good employers”. 

Among the other requests embodied 
in the resolutions affecting government 
workers were the following :— 

Salary increases for postal employees. 

That maximum salary for all classes of 
postal employees to be reached in three 
years. 

Uniform rates and classifications for 
employees at the Dominion Central Experi- 
mental Farm. 

That the best five years of service be 
used as the basis for determining super- 
annuation for postal employees instead of 
the best ten. 

Adjustment of pensions for retired civil 
servants to counteract the reduced pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 


All were re-elected at the convention. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Reduction of the benefit period for receipt 
of unemployment insurance to 35 weeks, 
contained in the recent amendments to the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, was strongly 
criticized by the TLC in a resolution citing 
several of the amendments as “contrary to 
the desire of organized labour and the 
original intent of the Act”. The delegates 
also called for an increase in benefits to 
at least two-thirds of weekly wages, reduc- 
tion of the waiting days to three including 
the first day of unemployment, reduction 
of the period of employment necessary to 
establish benefit rights and the extension 
of the Act to include “all industries and 
occupations where persons are gainfully 
employed”. 

The reduction of the benefit period was 
criticized by Louis Laberge of the Montreal 
Trades and Labour Council, who argued 
that “benefits should be paid for as long as 
a man is unemployed. The Government 
tried to tell us that they were increasing 
the benefits but actually they are reducing 
them”. 
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Salary Increases 


Salary increases of $2,500 annually for 
the President and the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the TLC were approved at the con- 
vention. Salaries for these positions will 
now be $12,000 and $10,000, respectively. 
But expense allowances for both the 
President and the Secretary-Treasurer 
were reduced to $50 per week from $10 
per day. 

Douglas Craigs of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
criticized the resolutions committee for 
incorporating in its substitute resolution the 
recommendation that benefits equal two- 
thirds of the worker’s weekly wage. He 
said “a man can’t even get by on his full 
pay”. 

Criticism was levied at an Order in 
Council, passed on December 31, 1954, but 
reported in the press only during the con- 
vention week, that prohibits the payment 
of unemployment insurance to workers 
receiving moneys under a guaranteed wage 


plan. A resolution calling for the repeal 
of this order was approved by _ the 
delegates. 


The Congress requested abolition of the 
unemployment insurance regulation which 
disqualifies for the receipt of unemploy- 
ment insurance women who leave their 
employment due to pregnancy. In all, six 
resolutions regarding this section were sub- 
mitted to the resolutions committee. 

Other changes to the unemployment 
insurance legislation requested by the con- 
vention included the following :— 

Classification of forest work as a 
permanent occupation and not seasonal as 
at present. 

Payment of benefit to workers on strike 
to uphold the majority decision of a board 
of conciliation or arbitration. 

Payment of benefit to workers locked out 
by their employer. 

Making general contractors responsible 
for the placing of stamps in an employee’s 
unemployment insurance book if the sub- 
contractor has failed to do so. 

Equalization of contributions for forest 
workers so that all such workers will 
receive the same benefits throughout the 
country. 


Elections 


All members of the TLC executive were 
re-elected, all but two by acclamation. One 
of last year’s Vice-presidents, however, 
retained his seat by only two votes. 

By his re-election to the presidency only 
seven months after taking office, Claude 
Jodoin seems certain to take over the top 
job in the merged Congress towards which 
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the TLC and the CCL are now working. 
The terms of merger allot the presidency 
to a TLC candidate. And by his unopposed 
re-election, Secretary-Treasurer Gordon 
Cushing seems assured of the Executive 
Vice-president’s post in the merged organ- 
ization. 

Vice-presidents returned by acclamation 
were James A. Whitebone for the Maritime 
region, George P. Schollie for Quebec and 
R. K. Gervin for the Pacific region. 

William Jenoves, Vice-president for 
Ontario, was opposed by W. A. Acton, 
executive member of the Essex and Kent 
Counties Trades and Labour Council, but 
won handily, 312 votes to 239. Carl E. 
Berg, MBE, Vice-president for the Prairie 
region, was opposed by Donovan Swailes, 
President of the Manitoba Federation of 
Labour, who collected 270 votes te Mr. 
Berg’s 272. 

Roger Provost, President of the Quebec 
Federation of Labour, was nominated for 
the vice-presidency for the Quebec region 
but declined to run. 

The balloting for the presidency was 
conducted by President Emeritus Percy 
Bengough. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage 


While it approves the principle of the 
guaranteed annual wage, the TLC thinks 
current plans cover too few workers to 
form any conclusions on their impact on 
the economy and that therefore it can 
recommend no more than a continuing 
study of GAW by individual unions. 

“Tt is readily admitted that the guar- 
anteed annual wage could not be applied 
in many industries,” said a report by a 
special committee set up following last 
year’s convention to study the subject. 
There are certain basic industries, how- 
ever, where it will be possible, “with the 
proper co-operation between companies 
and unions,” the report added. 

Unions overcame just as vigorous oppo- 
sition to their demands for pensions, 
welfare plans and increased vacations as 
they now face in their demands for a 
guaranteed annual wage, the committee, 
which was headed by TLC Vice-president 
George Schollie, reported. 

The committee’s report also called atten- 
tion to the belief of many unions that the 
present practice of laying off departments 
or closing plants for model changes and for 
inventory taking or because of shortages of 
materials will cease when the employer is 
forced to pay for all lost time. When they 
had to pay for call-in time, the report 
pointed out, employers stopped calling in 
employees unnecessarily. 


De ee ee es ee 


The committee was unable to approve 
any one particular plan as being suitable to 
each and every industry. 

It reported that at the time it made its 
survey, guaranteed wage plans covered 


approximately one-half of one per cent of ' 


North American workers. 

The committee’s report was approved by 
the convention. 

Charles Stewart of the Vancouver Street 
Railway Employees criticized the report 
because it did not indicate clearly whether 
the TLC supported the United Auto 
Workers in their negotiations for a guar- 
anteed annual wage. (The UAW’s nego- 
tiations with the Ford Motor Company 
were being carried on concurrently with 
the TLC convention and just across the 
river from Windsor). “Whatever the UAW 
does will set the pattern for the whole 
trade union movement,” he said. 

TLC Vice-president William Jenoves, who 
was a member of the GAW committee, 
replied that he was sure the committee’s 
recommendations imply support for any 
union that is seeking a guaranteed annual 
wage. 


G. A. MacDougall, a ecarpenter’s union 
delegate from Calgary, disagreed with the 
committee’s statement that “it is readily 
admitted that the guaranteed annual wage 
could not be applied in many industries”. 
While it may be hard, he said, it is not 
impossible. 

Other members of the committee were: 
§: A. Stephens, Thorold, a Vice-president 
of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers; Robert 
H. Brown, Toronto, a. representative of 
the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union; Bernard Shane, Mont- 
real, a Vice-president of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; and 
Hugh J. Sedgwick, Hamilton, a Vice- 
president of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators. 


Retirement 


The delegates overwhelmingly rejected a 
resolution calling for compulsory retire- 
ment* of all industrial and clerical workers 
at the age of 65 and forced the resolutions 
committee, which had endorsed the resolu- 


*Abolition of compulsory retirement was urged at 
the annual meeting in Montreal of the National 
Council of Jewish Women of Canada. In a 
resolution dealing with unemployment, the Council 
said abolition of compulsory retirement would 
enable the launching of a program of retraining 
of older workers which in turn might ease the 
hardships and do away with the demoralizing effect 
on family life of unemployment 


When the usual presentations to those 
who had worked for the convention’s 
success were made, two of the gifts went 
to persons not normally seen on the plat- 
form at TLC conventions. A briefcase 


was presented by the Essex and Kent 
Counties Trades and Labour Council to 
Angus Munro, labour reporter for the 
Windsor Star, “in appreciation of his 


fair and comprehensive coverage of 
labour activities in Windsor”. A walking 
stick was given by the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees and Bartenders 
International Union to Louis Galli, a 
veteran member of the Union who at 85 
years of age was still active in union 
affairs and was a delegate to the con- 
vention, as a tribute to his long service 
in the trade union movement. 


tion, to reverse its stand and bring in a 
substitute resolution favouring voluntary 
retirement at that age. 


The substitute also replaced a resolution 
expressing definite opposition to layoff of 
workers at 65 until “the Government sees 
fit to lower the pensionable age to 65” and 
one that would have required all union 
officials to relinquish their positions at that 
age. 

The argument in support of compulsory 
retirement was that older workers should 
make room for those reaching working age. 
Sam Kraisman, of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, Toronto, labelled 
this theory an “illusion”. 


Delegates speaking against the resolution 
argued that compulsory retirement was 
“throwing workers to the dogs” and that it 
was up to a man himself to decide when 
it was time to retire. . 


Delegates speaking in favour of the reso- 
lution said it was a TLC belief that a 
worker should be able to enjoy “the 
evening of his life”. 

On the request of a delegate who said 
there was nothing wrong with compulsory 
retirement if adequate pension protection 
were provided, the committee agreed to 
amend the resolution by adding “provided 
adequate pensions are provided”. 


Even with this change, the resolution 
could not win convention approval; it was 
referred back to the committee. At the 
Thursday evening session, the committee 
introduced the substitute, which put the 
TLC on record as “favouring a policy of 
retirement at the age of 65 where adequate 
retirement pensions are provided”. 

Still the delegates would not approve the 
resolution until it was again amended to 
make it clear that it was “voluntary” 
retirement that the TLC favoured. With 
this change, the resolution was carried by 
an overwhelming margin. 
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Claude Jodoin 


Acclamation 


Two other resolutions dealing with pen- 
sions were speedily approved. One called 
for a contributory industrial pension plan 
“in line with the principle of” the unem- 
ployment insurance plan. The other 
requested reduction of the age for entitle- 
“mrént to old age pensions to 65 years for 
men and 60 for women and increase of the 
benefit to $75 per month. Benefits for 
pensioners should include proper living 
quarters and free medical, drug and dental 
care, the same resolution said. 


Housing 


The TLC wants Canadians to be able to 
buy homes “with little or no down pay- 
ment”. This was one of the requests con- 
tained in a five-point substitute resolution 
on housing adopted by the convention. 

The resolution also expressed alarm at 
“the rampant profiteering and speculation 
in land values presently existing” and 
reiterated earlier submissions to the Gov- 
ernment requesting mortgage loans direct 
from Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation at an interest rate no greater 
than 3 per cent, federal-municipal agree- 
ments for the construction of low-rental 
housing, and the giving of the fullest 
publicity by the Government to available 
funds for building. Housing should be 
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built under union conditions, the resolution 
pointed out. 

Only opposition to the “no down pay- 
ment” request came from A. G. Hearn of 
Toronto, international representative of the 
Building Service Employees’ International 
Union. He pointed out that if there were 
no down payment the purchaser would be 
saddled with interest and other charges for 
perhaps another ten years. Besides, a man 
with a stake in his house was more likely 
to look after it and keep up the standards 
of his neighbourhood. 

“The Government has failed to recognize 
the calamity resulting from the lack of a 
housing program,” said John W. Bruce of 
the Plumbers during the debate on the 
resolution. Mike Holmes, of a Toronto 
Chemical Workers’ local, wanted the pur- 
chase of older homes brought under the 
National Housing Act. 

Charles Young, a delegate from the 
Ottawa and District Trades and Labour 
Council, called the convention’s attention 
to the Mooretown housing project that his 
Council had undertaken and asked the 
delegates to spur their own councils to 
follow the Ottawa example. 

“We have found,” he said, “that con- 
struction can go ahead during the winter 
months and that construction costs will be 
well within our estimates.” 

The substitute resolution replaced ten 
others. 


Taxation 

A resolution urging the federal Govern- 
ment to grant residents of Quebec full 
deductibility of provincial income taxes 
from the federal tax was defeated after a 
lengthy debate. The resolutions committee 
had recommended non-concurrence in the 
resolution. 

The resolution, submitted by the Quebec 
Federation of Labour, stated that citizens 
of Quebec, because of provincial income 
tax, pay more taxes than other Canadians. 

George Schollie, TLC Vice-President, 
supported the resolution, pointing out that 
the provinces had given the federal Goy- 
ernment: the right to arrange an equitable 
distribution of the tax dollar but that after 
some years, Quebec along with others had 
found it was not receiving a fair share of 
accumulated taxation. 

“There is no reason why, if Canada is to 
be a united nation, people in one province 
should pay more income tax than elsewhere,” 
he said. “Quebec delegates were fully 
justified in asking for full deductibility.” 

Raymond Bennett, Vice-President of the 
Quebee Federation of Labour, said he was 
opposed to heavier taxation in Quebec 
than elsewhere. 


—————————— Oe 


Taxation resolutions approved by the 
delegates called upon the Government to 
inerease the tax exemptions to $3,000 for 
married persons, $1,500 for single persons 
and $500 for each dependent; to permit 
deductibility on a 100-per-cent basis of all 
medical, optical and _ prescribed drug 
expenses and deductibility of the board and 
travelling expenses of bush-workers when 
seeking or leaving employment; and to 
reduce cigarette taxes to the level prevail- 
ing before the Second World War. 

Two resolutions, one calling upon the 
Government to make provision on the T-4 
form for writing in the amount collected 
through a check-off of union dues and the 
other aimed at preventing the deduction 
at source of more tax than a worker, 
because of periods of seasonal unemploy- 
ment, will be required to pay, were rejected 
following recommendations of non-concur- 
rence by the resolutions committee. 


Immigration 


A review of the Immigration Act by the 
federal Government “with the purpose of 
controlling the flow of immigrants in 
accordance with the economic position of 
the country” was urged by the delegates 
during the debate on resolutions concerning 
immigration. A second resolution request- 
ing the Government to assume full respon- 
sibility for the relief of immigrants who 
become unemployed and who _ cannot 
qualify for unemployment insurance was 
also approved. 

Stating that the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act “clearly establishes Canada’s policy 
of non-discrimination,” the delegates re- 
quested the Government to-review its immi- 
gration policy “in line with its principles.” 

All the resolutions on immigration 
carried without debate. 


Railway Matters 


Concern over declining employment on 
Canada’s railways was highlighted in three 
resolutions submitted to the convention 
concerning railway matters. Of the resolu- 
tions submitted and approved, one called 
for federal Government subsidies to “ensure 
continued employment of many in Canada’s 
largest industry” and two asked that orders 
for new equipment and repairs be carried 
out in the railways’ own shops and with 
Canadian material. 

Two resolutions asked for improvements 
in safety regulations and working condi- 
tions affecting railway employees. 


Government Contracts 


Five resolutions dealt with government 
contracts; all were approved. 


In striking contrast to conventions in 
recent years, the TLC this year com- 
pleted its program before noon on the 
Saturday of convention week. At Regina 
last year, even by sitting until almost 
five o’clock on the Saturday, by dispens- 
ing with the reading of the French 
versions of resolutions and committee 
reports, and by adopting resolutions with 
little or no debate, the convention was 
able to deal with fewer than half of 
the resolutions submitted. 


Three innovations this year enabled 
the Congress to complete its business by 
11:30 Saturday morning. First, a system 
of simultaneous translation was set up 
and all proceedings were given in French. 
French-speaking delegates could make use 
of earphones, distributed half a dozen to 
each table, to follow the proceedings. 
Second, an agenda and time-table were 
prepared before the convention’s opening 
and approved by the delegates the first 
morning; the time-table was rigidly 
followed. Third, a two-hour evening 
sitting was held on the Thursday of 
convention week. 


One requested the Government to let all 
contracts by tender and that all contracts 
contain a clause enforcing fair wage 
schedules and labour conditions. 

Two. were aimed at halting the practice 
of prime contractors of sub-letting parts of 
the work either to individuals or to other 
contractors. Individual carpenters, one 
resolution asserted, often have to work 
longer hours or at speeds that leave them 
“physically and mentally exhausted” in 
order to carry out a sub-contract. The 
other resolution stated that the sub-letting 
of work “is breaking down the conditions 
gained by organized labour”. The resolu- 
tions sought the prohibition of sub-letting 
to individuals and the awarding of con- 
tracts only to contractors “able and pre- 
pared to carry out the work themselves”. 

The Government was urged in the other 
two resolutions to insist on the use on its 
construction projects of Canadian material 
and labour only and to prevent holders of 
government contracts from purchasing 
material from foreign countries if it is 
available in Canada. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


“A new, autonomous and unified central 
organization, combining an _ increasing 
emphasis on the craft and industrial con- 
cepts of labour” was forecast for Canada 
by the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, when he spoke to the convention. 
Mr. Gregg said that in combining their 
organizations, the TLC and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour “will of a certainty 
retain the same high regard for our 
democratic forms and principles that has 
characterized them in the past”. 
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Thomas Yates 
TUC Fraternal Delegate 


The Minister devoted most of his brief 
speech to a listing of the TLC’s requests 
in its brief to the Cabinet last November 
on which the Government had since taken 
action. He noted that the level of supple- 
mentary unemployment insurance benefits 
had been raised to that of regular benefits 
and that the minimum period of benefit 
had been extended from 18 to 60 days. 
He added that because of these changes, 
$29 million was paid out last year in 
supplementary payments, an increase of 
more than $15 million compared with the 
previous winter. 


He admitted, however, that “there are a 


good many on which the Government has 
not taken action”. 


Turning to the question of federal, 
provincial and municipal assistance to 
unemployed workers not covered by unem- 
ployment insurance, Mr. Gregg announced 
that progress had been made in this 
respect and that provincial and federal 
officers were already meeting on this 
matter. He said that a conference of 
provincial and federal ministers will be held 
“as early as possible” and expressed the 
hope that a “mutually-acceptable plan” 
would be adopted and put into effect this 
year. 

The Labour Minister announced that he 
was “somewhat encouraged” concerning 
employment and noted that industrial 
production and exports were up noticeably 
over last year while retail sales have 
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remained strong and investment prospects 
have been good. He warned that he did 
not think that all the economic and employ- 
ment problems of the last two years would 
be quickly removed and said that there 
were problems which would persist, particu- 
larly in industries which are facing stiff 
competition. 

Admitting that there were no easy solu- 
tions to such matters, Mr. Gregg said that 
constructive solutions would require the 
gathering of information and its “careful 
analysis by the most competent minds we 
can find”. He added that “it was with 
this in mind that my colleague, the Min- 
ister of Finance, recently announced that 
a Royal Commission would be named to 
explore the future development of our 
Canadian economy”. 

The Labour Minister took notice of the 
“increased interest and activity” throughout 
Canada in providing more winter employ- 
ment. He said that the response from 
governments, management and workers “has 
been excellent”’. 


Thomas Yates 


Solidarity is a strong and positive prin- 
ciple of working-class organization and a 
principle of vital importance, Thomas 
Yates, CBE, fraternal delegate from the 
British Trades Union Congress, told the 
delegates in his address. Mr. Yates, who is 
General Secretary of the National Union 
of Seamen, said “no settlement of any 
question affecting the life and employment 
of the working people can be found if our 
movement is divided and weakened by 
internal conflict”. 

The TUC delegate said that the obliga- 
tion of loyalty among trade unionists as 
an organized body requires that every 
union in framing its policy bear in mind 
the possible effect of this policy on other 
trade unions in the same industry, in the 
same country and in the same international 
organization. “It is elementary common 
sense,” he said, “that the trade union move- 
ment in every country should find its focus 
in a national authority, a central body, that 
is competent to lay down the general 
principles that should govern the action of 
trade unions as a whole and influence the 
action of the individual unions in pursuit 
of their members’ interests.” 

Referring to a series of unofficial strikes 
in the United Kingdom, “against the advice 
of the responsible leadership,” Mr. Yates 
said there were still gaps in the British 
trade union organization and defects and 
deficiencies in the machinery of collective 
bargaining and industrial organization. He 
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remarked that the trade unions’ main task 
was to maintain and extend this machinery. 

With reference to the deficiencies of 
trade unionism at the international level, 
the fraternal delegate suggested “some- 
thing more systematic and extensive” than 
fraternal exchanges at annual conventions. 
He suggested inter-changes “of experience 
and knowledge” along the lines of the 
Anglo-American Productivity Council and 
its successor, the British Productivity 
Council, as a means of studying some of 
the difficulties and deficiencies in trade 
union organization. 

Among the items cited by Mr. Yates as 
useful topics of study for labour teams 
from both sides of the Atlantic were collec- 
tive bargaining, the value and use of arbi- 
tration and conciliation, the existence of 
wage differentials, the rise of inter-union 
disputes, unofficial strikes and the “activi- 
ties of disruptive elements”. 

Mr. Yates expressed the satisfaction of 
the TUC at the steps being taken towards 
labour unity in Canada and the United 
States. Referring to the unity measures 
in Canada he said it was “an event of 
major significance from the standpoint of 
international solidarity and consolidation of 
the organized workers’ resources that the 
executive of your Congress, in agreement 
with the representatives of the other body, 
were able to set up a unity committee 
which has been able to lay down the 
foundations of a merger of the two 
Congresses”, 

Noting that the doctrine of race equality 
is to be emphasized in the merged Con- 
gress, the TUC representative said that “we 
seafarers believe in one world, the world 
we serve as seafarers”. At the Asian 
Maritime Conference held in Ceylon 18 
months ago under the auspices of the ILO, 
he reported, one of the strongest recom- 
mendations of the conference was that the 
Governing Body of the ILO should draw 
the attention of all Asian maritime states 
to the desirability of fostering and recog- 
nizing the formation of representative 
organizations on both sides of the industry. 
“That is another way of saying,” he pointed 
out, “that the principles of free association 
upon which our trade union movement is 
founded in the advanced industrialized 
communities of the western world are recog- 
nized as valid and necessary in their 
application to the workers of all other 
countries of all other colours and creeds.” 

Turning to trade union development in 
the colonial areas, Mr. Yates said that the 
TUC had “felt it necessary to emphasize 
the necessity of arousing the active co- 
operation of the local governing authorities 
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and employers in the colonial areas in the 
development of trade union machinery for 
collective bargaining and the betterment of 
industrial conditions generally”. 

Much has been taking place in the last 
two or three years in building up trade 
union machinery in those parts of the 
world, he continued. “This illustrates what 
I call the hard-headed and _ practical 
approach of our movement towards the 
problems of raising the standards of life 
and improving the conditions of employ- 
ment of the colonial peoples. It is not, 
in our TUC view, simply a matter of pour- 
ing money into these under-developed parts 
of the earth. It is much more a matter 
of equipping our fellow workers in the 
colonial territories with the machinery by 
which they can, by their own efforts, bring 
about their salvation.” 

Mr. Yates concluded his address by 
expressing the view that the remaining half 
of this century will be mainly occupied 
with the consolidation and building-up of 
the trade union movement. He termed this 
a development which is going on in all 
parts of the world and which is most 
marked “here on this Continent”. 


William F. Schnitzler 


The TLC was congratulated on the 
promptness with which it is moving towards 
unity with the CCL by AFL Secretary- 
Treasurer William F. Schnitzler, his organ- 
ization’s fraternal delegate to the conven- 
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The developing spirit of unity in the 
Canadian labour movement was clearly 
indicated by the presence at the head 
table at the convention banquet of Harl 
Watson, President of Local 195, United 
Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL). Mr. 
Watson was accompanied by the Local’s 
Vice-president, James Dowell. 

Other head table guests were: the 
Rev. M. C. Davies, Speaker of the 


Ontario Legislature, and Mrs. Davies; 


Col. the Hon. William Greisinger, 
Ontario Minister of Public Works; 
H. A. Graybiel, President of the Windsor 
Daily Star; Windsor Controller Mrs. 
Cameron H. Montrose and Mr. Mont- 
rose; TLC President Emeritus Percy 
Bengough and Mrs. Bengough; the Rey. 
C. E. Lebel of Assumption College, 
Windsor; Don Brown, MP; and Val 
Clare, Liberal candidate in the Ontario 
elections, who was banquet speaker. 


tion. He had just told the delegates of 
the AFL-CIO merger arrangements in the 
United States. 

“And so, in each of our countries,” he 
went on, “labour is to come together in one 
house at last. A goal which, not too many 
months ago, seemed to many to be virtually 
impossible of attainment is about to be 
realized, 

“Merger cannot fail to have a profound 
and lasting effect upon the course of human 
affairs,’ he said. “A trade union move- 
ment representing so many millions of 
citizens and families cannot help but align 
itself with the broad interests of the human 
community at large. 

“We have pledged to the people of our 
country,” he concluded, “that the added 
strength and influence derived from labour 
unity will be employed for no narrow, 
selfish or negative purpose but as a great 
new force in the cause of freedom, justice 
and social progress for all.” 

Mr. Schnitzler devoted most of his 
speech to the world situation and interna- 
tional affairs. He began by pointing out 
that the spirit of goodwill and mutual 
respect that Canada and the United States 
have shared for so long stands “as a 
shining example to the quarrelsome world” 
in which we live. “It thoroughly repudi- 
ates,” he said, “the belief that the security 
of a nation requires dominance over its 
neighbours, or a sun and satellite relation- 
ship between adjacent states, or the exist- 
ence of neutralist buffer states between 
nations.” 

The principles that labour stands for are 
in danger throughout the world and the 
responsibilities of the free trade union 
movement are truly international in their 
scope, the AFL Secretary-Treasurer said. 
“That day is past when any segment of 
labour might safely concentrate its energies 
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upon purely local or national problems. 
Even the most pressing of the domestic 
issues that face us must appear secondary 
to those who are aware of the explosive 
condition of the contemporary world.” 

The answer to the question whether we 
are to survive “as a civilized society of free 
working men,” he said, can be found only 
in events beyond our boundaries. “It may 
depend to a large extent upon our own 
ability to exercise some influence upon 
those events.” 

Apart from the danger from Communism, 
there is still “the most vicious enemy of 
mankind: human poverty,’ Mr. Schnitzler 
went on. “That struggle cannot be won 
within the borders of a single state.” 

He pointed out that unemployment, low 
wages and oppressive standards of life in 
under-developed countries will extract a toll 
from the wages and job opportunities of 
workers in every other country, while 
higher employment and improved wages 
and working conditions in other parts of 
the world will be reflected in greater job 
opportunities and higher living standards 
for workers in Canada and the United 
States. 

The TLC and the AFL, he said, have 
been close allies in the campaign to make 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions a “more active and militant 
force as an instrument for combating 
Communism, promoting free trade unionism 
and elevating living conditions in the 
underpriviliged nations of the world.” 


Other Speakers 


Albert V. Cormack 


That farmers and urban workers are 
dependent on each other for their livelihood 
was pointed out in a speech by Albert V. 
Cormack, President of the Interprovincial 
Farmers Council and of the Ontario 
Farmers’ Union and a member of the 
Canadian Farmer-Labour Economie Council. 

“We are consumers of each other's 
products,” he told the delegates. “We are 
the first to feel any depression resulting 
from decreased earning power of either 
group. 

“When farmers have earning power, you 
have earning power,” he said. When farm 
prices and farmers’ income drop, implement 
sales decline, adding to unemployment. 

Another result of falling farm income, he 
pointed out, was that farmers leave their 
farms to work in the cities. In 1953, he 
reported, “about 1,000 Ontario farmers each 
month were leaving their farms to take 
jobs in urban centres; farmers are holding 
1,000 jobs per month that urban workers 
should have.” . 


: 
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He said that the farmer has little tariff 
protection and no protection against the 
agricultural imports that are accepted in 
trade deals in return for Canadian manu- 
facturing exports. 

“We believe that farmers should be 
guaranteed parity prices on that portion of 
our production that is consumed in 
Canada,” he declared. 

The Farmer-Labour Economic Council 
provided machinery through which differ- 
ences between farmers and labour can be 
ironed out around a consultation table, 
he said. 


Felix Jones 


The importation of cement from behind 
the Iron Curtain to British Columbia while 
there was no shortage whatever of cement 
in Canada was “something that should not 
be tolerated,’ said Felix Jones, President 
of the United Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers’ International Union, who was a 
guest at the convention. 

He reported that his Union had just 
completed one of its best years in Canada, 
with five new plants organized. 

Mr. Jones was accompanied by William 


Schoenberg, President Emeritus of the 
Union. 

M. Bartal 
The tasks and problems confronting 


Histadrut, the Labour Federation of Israel, 
in helping in the development of the 
new state and the settlement of recent 
immigrants were related by M. Bartal, 
Histadrut’s North American representative, 
who brought his organization’s greetings to 
the TLC delegates. He told the trade 
unionists that many of, the problems 
presently facing Histadrut were those 
Canadian labour had dealt with at an 
earlier period. 

Mr. Bartal described in some detail 
Histadrut’s health plan, which he said 
covers almost 900,000 persons in Israel. 


Committee on Racial Discrimination 


The Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act received complimentary mention but 
the Ontario and Manitoba Acts were 
criticized in the report of the TLC’s 
Standing Committee on Racial Discrimina- 
tion. The Committee declared, however, 
that there was “a strong need” for a 


national advisory committee to assist the 
‘Department of Labour in administering the 


Canada FEP Act. 
The action of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company in agreeing to give a 


Negro sleeping car porter a trial as a 
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The TLC’s_ expenditures 
‘revenue for the nine months 
March 31, 1955, Secretary-Treasurer 
Gordon Cushing reported. Had _ the 
recent increase in per capita tax become 
effective earlier in the Congress fiscal 
year, rather than at January 1, revenue 


exceeded 
ending 


would have exceeded expenditures, he 
explained. 


A 5-per-cent increase in TLC member- 
ship during the year ending March 31, 
1955, was also reported. There are now 
74 international unions and 365 directly 
chartered federal unions in the TLC. 


parlour car attendant or parlour car con- 
ductor and in promoting several Negro 
porters to conductors was a “source of great 
satisfaction,” the Committee’s report said. 
“Our Committee considers this an important 
precedent, which stems directly from the 
provisions of the Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act.” 

That Act has also been effective in 
eliminating questions relating to race and 
religion from a large number of employ- 
ment application forms, the Committee 
reported. 


However, the Committee stated, “co- 
operation has not always been forthcoming 
from the Ontario Department of Labour” 
in handling complaints under that prov- 
ince’s FEP Act and Manitoba’s Act has 
“failed to live up to its expectations”. 
The refusal of the Government of Mani- 
toba to include in the Act a_ provision 
banning discriminatory questions on 
employment application forms has made the 
Act “of very little practical value”. 

“Protective legislation in the field of 
human relations can only have real mean- 
ing when the governmental agencies 
charged with administering such laws are 
seriously. concerned. about these problems 
and are acting in good faith in trying to 
bring about improvements,” the report said. 

Chairman of the Committee was A. T. 
Alsbury, President of the Vancouver, New 
Westminster and District Trades and 
Labour Council, and the Committee 
Secretary was Roger Provost, President of 
the Quebee Federation of Labour. Mem- 
bers were: Robert Brown, International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union; Sam _ Herbst, 
Manager of the Winnipeg Joint Board, 
International Ladies’ Garment ‘Workers’ 
Union; J. O. Renaud, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association; J. O. Robertson, 
TLC representative; and Bernard Shane, 
Vice-president in Canada of the ILGWU. 


Free Trade 


The TLC is opposed to trade with 
countries that employ slave labour. 
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A resolution sponsored by a Winnipeg 
lodge of the International Association of 
Machinists that would have put the TLC 
on record as favouring trade with any 
country “willing and able to trade with us 
on an equitable basis’ was amended, 
despite protests that the intent of the 
resolution was destroyed, to favour trade 
with any country “provided such articles 
of trade are produced under free labour 
conditions”. 

The resolutions committee’s amendment 
almost failed to win the delegates’ approval. 
On the voice vote, those in opposition 
were louder than those in favour; but on a 
show of hands, the committee was upheld. 

The amended resolution at one stage in the 
discussion was referred back to the resolu- 
tions committee for reconsideration but was 
brought back to the convention unchanged. 

During the debate, Orville Braaten of 
the Vancouver Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers said the resolution would 
“put a fence around our markets”. He 
said adoption of the trade policy advo- 
cated in the resolution would lead to more 
unemployment and urged the Congress to 
follow the example of Britain, which 
“trades with, any country with whom it 
can make satisfactory agreements” and 
which has “almost no unemployment”. 

Albert Atkins of the Windsor Distillery 
Workers said that only countries barred by 
the resolution would be those “where slave 
labour conditions exist” and _ that 
“disciples here of those countries” were the 
only ones who didn’t like the resolution. 

Joseph Grabek of the Toronto Iron- 
workers said Canada has to sell in world 
markets because “we can’t absorb all we 
produce”, 

E. J. Hill of the Winnipeg General 
Hospital Employees’ Federal Union asked 
whether the resolution applied to the 
Argentine, Venezuela and Spain. A. F. 
MacArthur, resolutions committee chair- 
man, replied that it applied to countries 
like Argentina and Spain and also to 
Russia and the satellite countries. 


Other Resolutions Approved 


Several construction projects of national 
importance were called for in three reso- 
lutions approved by the delegates. The 
federal Government was asked to establish 
authorities to develop and control, and to 
begin work immediately on, a trans- 
Canada pipeline, a South Saskatchewan 
River dam, a_ second Trans-Canada 
Highway, and a highway into Canada’s 
northlands. Projects should be exclusively 
financed and built by Canadians with 
Canadian labour and materials, one of the 
resolutions insisted. 
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Revisions and adjustments in family 
allowances to conform with the increased 
cost of living were urged on the federal 
Government in a resolution, adopted by 
the delegates, submitted by the Quebec 
Federation of Labour. Family allowances 
have not been increased since the law 
was enacted and their economic purchasing 
power has “considerably decreased,” the 
resolution said. 


A resolution that expressed “unalter- 
able” opposition to “one man’s decision to 
prohibit railway workers from going on 
strike” was approved but one that would 
have urged inclusion in all labour Acts of 
a clause requiring negotiations to be com- 
pleted within 60 days of a _ contract’s 
termination was rejected. The defeated 
resolution, sponsored by Port Arthur lodges 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, 
“would upset all existing labour Acts,” 
explained Resolutions Committee Chairman 
A. F. MacArthur in recommending non- 
concurrence. 

Because the reduction in defence expendi- 
ture has resulted in “serious” unemploy- 
ment in the aircraft industry, and because 
the development of civil aircraft requires 
government assistance, the Government was 
urged to initiate a program for the develop- 
ment of civilian aircraft that could be used 
by Canadian and foreign airlines. 

Although similar resolutions at past con- 
ventions had sparked considerable discus- 
sion, a resolution calling on the TLC to 
follow a policy of no-raiding “within its 
jurisdiction” was adopted this year without 
a word of debate. 


The Trades and Labour Congress will 
make a study of the Government’s policy 
concerning the country’s postal service. A 
resolution that gained the delegates’ 
support asked that the study should 
particularly cover the current one-a-day 
delivery in residential sections, the trans- 
port of mail by privately-owned trucking 
firms rather than by railway mail cars or 
highway post offices manned by postal 
employees, and the necessity of the Post 
Office Department’s subsidizing of Trans- 
Canada Airlines “especially since TCA is 
now showing a profit”. 


Three resolutions on education were 
approved. One urged the federal Govern- 
ment to confer with the provincial Gov- 
ernments in regard to the advisability of 
standardizing school curricula in Canada. 
Another asked the Government to “assume 
part of the high cost of education by 
making greater grants to municipalities on 
a per capita basis of pupils attending 
primary schools”. The third called on the 


Government to establish annual scholarships 
as recommended by the Massey Commis- 
sion. 

The convention approved two resolu- 
tions listed under the heading “Safety” that 
requested extension of the Factory, Shop 
and Office Maintenance Act to cover con- 
struction projects and legislation requiring 
paint manufacturers to label their products 
to indicate whether they contain poisonous 
ingredients. 

To forestall termination of collective 
agreements by companies through a change 
of ownership, the TLC will seek changes in 
legislation to provide that collective agree- 
ments shall remain in force until their 
normal termination dates. 

Also approved by the convention were 
resolutions that :— 

Called for a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the spread between costs of 
production of commodities and retail 
prices. 

Demanded federal legislation to legalize 
a national lottery for the purpose of build- 
ing hospitals and the maintenance of 
hospitals throughout the country. (This 
resolution was carried by 136 votes to 97 
following a voice vote, a show of hands 
and, finally, a standing vote in order to 
determine the delegates’ opinion.) 

Urged the TLC to press for national and 
provincial legislation through respective 
provincial federations of labour that would 
require all corporations operating in Canada 
to publish annual financial statements of 
their affairs in Canada and for each prov- 
ince in which they operate. 

Insisted that the federal Government be 
impressed with the “absolute necessity” of 
reviving Canada’s merchant marine with 
modern ships. 

Urge the Government to increase its 
grants to the provinces for the setting up 
of schools for training handicapped persons 
in new skills as a means of assisting their 
rehabilitation. 

Requested the Government to investigate 
the price of drugs. 

Requested designation of the week 
beginning with the first Monday of 
September as “Labour Week”. 

Advised the TLC to “establish a policy” 
of refraining from entering into any con- 
troversy concerning divorce. 

’ Urged enactment of a federal minimum 
wage Act setting the minimum wage at $1 
per hour.* 


*The United States Senate last month passed a 
bill raising the national minimum wage from 75 
cents to $1 an hour. The House of Representa- 
tives labour committee is still conducting hearings 
on minimum wage bills. 
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Called for further federal government 
assistance to the fisheries industry. 

Urged the Government to use the escape 
clause of the General Agreements on Tariffs 
and Trade to limit or suspend temporarily 
imports that, being sold at “cut-rate” prices, 
are seriously affecting a Canadian industry. 

Demanded a national fuel policy that 
will utilize Canada’s coal, oil, atomic and 
other fuels “to the best advantage”. 

Instructed the TLC executive to appoint 
a committee to work towards closer co- 
operation between farm organizations and 
organized labour. 

Requested the federal Government to 
subsidize provincial governments’ weekly 
subsistence allowance to apprentices taking 
the mandatory 16-week training course to 
increase the allowance to $25 a week. 

Urged the Government to pass a Bill 
of Rights. 

Called for legislation to provide for equal 
pay for equal work. 

Re-affirmed the TLC stand favouring the 
30-hour work week of five six-hour days 
with no reduction in take-home pay. 

Urged continued support of the United 
Nations and of its efforts to supervise and 
control armaments. 

Asked that provincial highway traffic. Acts 
be amended so that a man who makes his 
living as a driver would not be deprived 
of his livelihood if he lost his driver’s 
licence as the result of an accident while 
driving his personal automobile. 
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In addition to the 210 resolutions dealt 
with, an additional 63, it was reported, 
were received after the deadline, were not 
properly submitted or exceeded the 
maximum word limit. These were referred 
to the incoming executive. 


Resolutions Defeated 


Legislation that would guarantee to 
workers employment up to the expiration 
of their collective agreement was demanded 
in a resolution that the resolutions com- 
mittee declined to support because the 
subject was “a matter for collective 
bargaining and not legislation”. Delegates 
agreed with the committee and the resolu- 
tion was defeated. 

A resolution that called for the abolition 
of all provincial labour boards and one that 
urged that members of such boards be 
appointed for a definite term and not for 
an indefinite length of time, as at present, 
were both defeated. 

A resolution calling for a halt to the 
practice of allowing bonded trucking 
through Ontario, submitted by a London 
lodge of the Railway Carmen, was defeated 
on the recommendation of the resolutions 
committee, who explained that highways are 
free arteries of commerce and pointed out 
that Canadian trucks driven by Canadians 
are permitted to travel on United States 
highways: * The action requested in the 
resolution might result in retaliation, the 
committee said. Another resolution spon- 
sored by the same lodge urging legislation 
limiting the weight and size of highway 
trucks was also defeated, as recommended 
by the committee, although the division 
was close. 

A resolutions committee recommendation 
was rejected when the convention defeated 
a resolution calling on the TLC to exert 
its influence on governments to have a 
compulsory indentured apprentice Act 
brought into force. 


The resolutions committee recommended 
non-approval of a resolution that would 
have put the TLC on record as opposed to 
exploitation of Canada’s natural resources 
by foreign interests and to the export of 
the country’s raw materials for processing 
abroad. The convention abided by the 
committee’s recommendation. 

A resolution that would have had the 
TLC advise its affiliates to concentrate on 
demands for social legislation and limit 
demands for labour legislation was defeated 
on the recommendation of the resolutions 
committee. The resolution asserted that 
every piece of legislation enacted through 
the efforts of organized labour contains 
clauses allowing employers to circumvent 
the legislation. Affiliates should be advised 
also, the resolution said, to demand stricter 
enforcement of present labour legislation 
and seek .elimination of present “escape” 
clauses. 

The Winnipeg Trades and Labour 
Council sponsored a resolution that the 
first convention of the merged TLC and 
CCL.be held in Winnipeg. It was defeated. 
The resolutions committee pointed out that 
the resolution was premature and the CCL 
might have something to say about the 
choice of site. 

On the recommendation of the resolutions 
committee, the convention rejected resolu- 
tions that :— 

Would have allowed all bona fide trade 
unions to affiliate with the Congress 
“regardless of the personal beliefs of their 
officers or members”. 

Would have allowed local unions to send 
their full quota of delegates to conventions 
in addition to the international representa- 
tives who may be accredited to such locals. 

A resolution calling for a national strike 
fund was held over until it can be discussed 
jointly by the TLC and CCL after their 
proposed merger. 


Third’ Annual Convenhonsenihe 
Union Label Trades Department (TLC) 


Delegates ask TLC executive to ensure that Department is continued 
when merger of TLC and the Canadian Congress of Labour takes place 


Steps to ensure that the Union Label 
Trades Department of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada will remain in 
existence if organic unity is consummated 
between the TLC and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour were taken at the Depart- 
ment’s 3rd annual convention in ‘Windsor, 
May 28 and 29. 
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The close to 50 delegates present 
approved a resolution asking the TLC 
executive to make provisions for con- 
tinuing the Department when the two 
Congresses merge. 

The convention also made plans for 
stepping-up the campaign to promote union 
labels and union services and conferred an 


at ani aa 


Tom Ward 


Union Label Secretary-Treasurer 


honorary vice-presidency on Ed. Smith of 
Vancouver, Canada’s “Mr. Union Label”, 
who retired last fall as Secretary of the 
Vancouver and District Union Label 
Trades Council (L.G., March, p. 267). Mr. 


Smith served three terms as a _ Vice- 
president of the Union Label Trades 
Department. 


The convention recommended that union 
label displays be set up at provincial TLC 
conventions, that union label displays and 
advertising be sponsored across Canada 
during Union Label Buying Week (the 
week beginning with Labour Day), that 
union label leagues and councils provide 
promotional posters for use in union halls, 
and that the printing trades adopt the 
policy of placing their union label on all 
printing whether requested by the customer 
or not. 

A resolution that would have required 
an investigation by the TLC into the 
refusal by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation to carry a union label program 
sponsored by the Prince Rupert Trades and 
Labour Council during last year’s Union 
Label Buying Week was not brought to the 
floor because the Council is not an affiliate 
of the Department. 

Nelson Cox, Canadian Vice-president of 
the Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, 
Cosmetologists and Proprietors’ Interna- 


Nelson Cox 


Heads Union Label Department 


tional Union of America, was re-elected 
President for a second term. He defeated 
Mrs. Anna MacLaren, President of the 
Lethbridge Trades and Labour Council. 

Three Vice-presidents were also re-elected : 
Mrs. Emily Ross, Edmonton, International 
Representative of the United Garment 
Workers of America; Jack Foster, Sec- 
retary of the Regina Trades and Labour 
Council and Chairman of the Regina 
Union Label League; and John H. Reid, 
Representative in Canada of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union. Newly elected Vice-presidents were: 
Mrs. Wanda Cameron, President, Toronto 
Union Label Council; and George Johnston, 
President of the Vancouver, New West- 
minster and District Union Label Trades 
Council and Vice-president of the Van- 
couver, New Westminster and District 
Trades and Labour Council. 

Tom Ward, TLC Director of Political 
Research, was appointed Secretary-Treasurer 
to succeed TLC Secretary-Treasurer Gordon 
Cushing, who resigned because he felt he 
could no longer devote sufficient time to 
the Department. 

Now affiliated with the Union Label 
Trades Department are 13 international 
unions, all the TLC Class “A” federal 
unions, and ten union label leagues and 
councils. 
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Public Employees Form National Union 


Former federation of public employees’ unions converted to national 
union affiliated to TLC, constitution adopted and officers elected at 
two-day conference held just prior to TLC’s 7Oth annual convention 


A new national union with a member- 
ship of 23,000 came into existence at 
Windsor, Ont., at the end of May when 
delegates to a conference held just prior 
to the TLC convention approved the forma- 
tion of the National Union of Public 
Employees. The Union grew out of and 
replaces the National Federation of Public 
Employees founded in 1952. 

The union, which is affiliated with the 
TLC, is an autonomous organization with 
113 locals across Canada and provincial 
federations or joint councils in British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Ontario. It has appointed a national 
director and established headquarters at 
Ottawa. 

A constitution for the union was approved 
at the conference. 

During the two-day convention, the 
NUPE delegates recommended that finan- 
cial grants to the provincial federations, 


previously made by the TLC, be made by 
the new organization. 

Another resolution called for the develop- 
ment of a more detailed information bureau 
at the Ottawa headquarters in order that 
affliated local unions might obtain infor- 
mation about collective agreements, wage 
rates and working conditions in localities 
where NUPE locals are active. 


Among the other resolutions adopted by 
the delegates were the following :— 


That the federal Government amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and any 
directives issued under the Act so that 
municipal employees will continue to be 
covered by unemployment insurance and 
not be removed from the protection of 
the Act. 


That in each province the provincial 
federation alone should be responsible to 
the National Union and that as a condi- 
tion of membership, every organization or 


Officers of the new National Union of Public Employees (TLC): left to right, 
Pat Lenihan, Vice-president; Garnett M. Shier, President; Robert P. Rintoul, 
National Director; and Aubrey T. Dixon, Secretary-Treasurer of the National 
Federation of Public Employees that was converted to the new National Union. 
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local should be a member of the Provincial 
Federation of Public Employees concerned 
and that where local unions already belong 
to local Trades and Labour Councils they 
should continue to do so. 

That the National Director make an 
“exhaustive study” of the provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts as applicable to 
hospital employees, particularly in regard 
to coverage which may be provided for 
infectious and contagious diseases. 

That the section of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act that permits any council, 
board or commission to remove employees 
from the protection of the Act be repealed. 


The following is the NUPE executive 
for 1955: President, Garnett M. Shier, 
Toronto; 1st Vice-president, Pat Lenihan, 
Calgary; 2nd Vice-president, W. Buss, 
Toronto; and 8rd Vice-president, A. T. 
Dixon, Regina. R. P. Rintoul, former 
President of the Alberta Federation of 
Labour, was appointed National Director 
and will also serve as Secretary-Treasurer. 

Executive members of the Union are: 
British Columbia, T. Lewis and M. A. 
Pierotti; Alberta, P. Lake and W. B. 
Young; Saskatchewan, A. S. Cochrane and 
C. T. Fitzgerald; Ontario, W. H. Hilts and 
J. F. Haysbrook; Newfoundland, Mrs. 
G. Goosney. 


A. E. “Jock” Tiffin Succeeds Arthur Deakin in Top U.K. Union Post 


Arthur Ernest (Jock) Tiffin on June 15 
was elected General Secretary of Britain’s 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
representing 1,300,000 workers, to succeed 
the late Arthur Deakin, who died on May 
Day (L.G., May, p. 512). It is considered 
Britain’s key trade union post. 

Assistant General Secretary since 1948, he 
had been Acting General Secretary since 
Mr. Deakin’s death. He can expect to 
hold his new position no more than six 
years because the union’s rules compel 
retirement at the age of 65; he is now 59. 

Mr. Tiffin has been a trade unionist since 
1911 with the exception of the First World 
War years, during which he was gassed and 
three times wounded. 

Ordered to take outdoor work, he became 
a bus driver and joined the transport union. 
In 1932 he became a full-time district 
organizer and eight years later a regional 
organizer. 2 

Mr. Tiffin has worked on drafting agree- 
ments covering workers in road haulage, 
nationalized gas and electricity supply, 
public water supply undertakings and in 
the paint-making trade. He has also been 


the principal negotiator of wages and work- 
ing conditions of men and women who run 
London’s publicly-owned buses. For seven 
years he was chairman of the London 
Trades Council and for a period was a 
trade union representative on the national 
executive of the Labour Party. 

In 1954 Mr. Tiffin was the Trades Union 
Congress’ official representative to the 
American Federation of Labour convention. 

He is the representative of the TUC on 
Britain’s War Office Territorial Army 
Advisory Committee and he serves as a 
member of the general purpose committee 
of the City of London Territorial Army 
Association. 

Results of the voting were: Mr. Tiffin, 
267,019; C. Brandon, London Regional 
Secretary, 146,366; F. Cousins, National 
Secretary of the Union’s commercial trans- 
port group, 74,217; W. J. Tudor, National 
Secretary of the power workers’ group, 
57,078; H. R. Nicholas, National Secretary, \ 
metal engineering group, 44,415; and T. H. 
Hodgson, National Secretary, general 
workers’ group, 26,972. 
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Number of Workers Covered 


by Pension Plans in Canada 


Pension plans cover more employees now than ever before. 


In 1954, 


70 per cent of those covered in Department's annual survey of working 
conditions were in plants with pension plans; in 1951, 62.7 per cent 


The number of Canadian workers 
covered by pension plans has continued 
to increase steadily in recent years, accord- 
ing to information obtained from the 
annual surveys of working conditions con- 
ducted by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. As of 
April 1954, 70 per cent of the workers 
covered by the survey were employed in 
establishments in which pension plans were 
in operation, compared with 62-7 per cent 
in October 1951. 

The total number of workers, office and 
non-office, covered by the 1954 survey was 
1,824,000, of whom 1,260,000 were in estab- 
lishments that reported having a pension 
plan. Not all these workers, however, were 
actually covered by the plans, since many 
of the plans had eligibility requirements 
based on age or length of service. In such 
cases, however, the younger or newer 
employees would expect to be covered 
ultimately if they remained in employ- 
ment. A few of the establishments in the 
survey reported that their plans applied 
only to particular occupational groups. 
For purposes of the present statistics, such 
establishments were not included with 
those classified as having pension plans. 
Other establishments reported that their 
plans applied to male workers only. In 
such cases the figure for male employment 
was used where this could be ascertained. 
No figures are therefore available as to 
how many workers are actually covered 
out of the million and a quarter employees 
of firms where pension plans are in effect. 

The 1954 survey covered 12,300 estab- 
lishments in the main branches of Cana- 
dian industry, of which 5,600 reported the 
existence of a pension plan. This total of 
establishments would be considerably higher 
than the total number of pension plans 
actually in effect, since many of the report- 
ing units are branches of firms which have 
a single pension plan for all their units. 

The survey covered establishments 
employing about half the total number of 
wage and salary workers in the labour force. 
Establishments employing more than 80 per 
cent of such workers were surveyed in the 
mining, manufacturing and transportation 
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This article, the fourth and last in a 
series, supplies information on the extent 
to which pension plans are found in the 
main branches of Canadian industry. It 
is based on returns from the annual 
surveys of working conditions conducted 
by the Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department of Labour in 1951 
and 1954. The three previous articles 


in the series were based on a separate 
study of 214 industrial pension plans in 


firms which had 500 or more employees 
in 1951. This difference in survey tech- 
nique should be kept in mind when 
appraising the statistical findings. The 
three previous studies dealt with the 
following topics: contribution and benefit 
formulas (L.G., April 1954, pp. 519-525), 
retirement policies in pension plans 
(L.G., Sept. 1954, pp. 1238-1243), and 
vesting provisions (L.G., Jan. 1955, 
pp. 30-37). 


industries, but smaller proportions in other 
industries, ranging from 63 per cent in 
public utilities to about 40 per cent in 
trade and finance, and 11 per cent in 
service. Forestry and construction were 
not surveyed. In general, the survey 
covered establishments with 15 or more 
employees. The coverage in finance con- 
sisted of banks and the head offices of 
insurance companies. The service group 
included laundries, hotels, restaurants and 
municipalities. 

The proportion of employees in establish- 
ments covered by the survey and reporting 
pension plans in each of these industries, 
as of April 1954, was as follows:— 


Miniigy:: ssigsuen Senne ee eee 61-0 
Manutiacturinge..) .. ain omens «oe 61-7 
Transportation & Communications.. 91-6 
Public. Utilities . cateno tee ieeee 95-1 
Trade. «Sav shale aint Rie pierces eee 76-2 
Finance... 24 cas tn teecoenieiente Crees 73°7 
Service sss doe leles Ue ded PORES See 65.6 
TROULicers et «0:0 a, Coseeage alae aon 69-6 


The survey results indicated clearly that 
larger firms are more likely than smaller 
ones to have pension plans. Less than half 
the establishments in the survey (45 per 
cent) reported that they had pension plans. 
However, this minority of establishments 
employed 70 per cent of the workers 
covered by the survey. 


The growth in pension coverage over 
the past two decades is roughly indicated 
by camparing the results of the Economics 
and Research Branch surveys with two 
previous surveys conducted under different 
auspices and with different coverage. 

In 1936-37, a survey by the National 
Employment Commission found that 8 per 
cent of Canadian establishments had a 
pension plan. Shortly after the war, in 
1947, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
estimated the proportion to be almost 25 
per cent. By 1951, according to the 
Economics and Research Branch survey, 
the proportion had risen to 37 per cent, 
and in 1954 to 45 per cent. 


Present Coverage--Non-Office Workers 


As of April 1, 1954, seven out of ten 
non-office employees covered by the survey 
of working conditions were employed in 
establishments in which pension plans were 
in operation (Table 1). 

The highest percentage of coverage of 
non-office workers is in the Public Utilities 
group, in which 94 per cent of non-office 
workers are employed by establishments 
having pension plans. In the Transporta- 
tion, Communications and Storage group, 
91 per cent of non-office workers are 


employed by establishments having pension 
plans. Practically all railway and tele- 
phone companies have such plans. 

While a figure is shown in Table 1 for 
non-office workers in the financial estab- 
lishments covered by the survey, it should 
be remembered that these workers, com- 
missionaires, maintenance personnel, etc., 
comprise only a small proportion of the 
total number of workers in the Finance 
group. 

In Trade, 75 per cent of the non-office 
workers dealt with in the survey are shown 
as being employed in establishments having 
pension plans. As noted above, however, 
the present survey deals mainly with estab- 
lishments having 15 or more employees; 
a considerable proportion of establishments 
in trade, especially in retail trade, have 
fewer than this number of employees, and 
are therefore not included in the survey. 
Pension plans probably occur much less 
frequently in such smaller establishments, 
and it is therefore likely that the per- 
centage of coverage in Trade as a whole 
would be considerably less than that shown 
for those establishments covered by the 
present survey. 

The proportion of non-office employees 
jn manufacturing who are in reporting units 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING PENSION 
PLANS, BY INDUSTRY, APRIL 1, 1954 


Nore: These figures do not represent the number of employees actually covered by pension plans, but the total 
number of employees in establishments in which a pension plan is in effect. ; 


Non-Office Office 
Number of Number of 
Number of | Employees Number of | Employees 
Industry and Industrial Group Employees |in Reporting] pe, Employees |in Reporting) po, 
in Total Units Gents 2 Total Units Cent 
Survey having Survey having 
Coverage Pension Coverage Pension 
Plan Plan 
DL ine Ne PMT IRG A Pitreisleenye. 8 Sig oit(e = sielaielse poise 72,081 42,527 59-0 8,824 6, 827 77-4 
EEN Wire 11 a 2 aed Se a eRe 17,354 4,410 25-4 1,260 477 37-9 
Lp ENTE ety yell 4S iS SECS Aan ae eee 17, 642 15,158 85-9 823 723 87-8 
Sy EEL EE CATHAL, sho Sie ig hai" Gieraie alglels 0 0 o's aa 37,642 22,959 61-0 6,741 5,627 83°5 
Manufacturing be 802,536 475, 602 59-3 195, 805 140,355 71-7 
Durable, 2000s..630 vin een tinal sod: 416,005 242,311 58-2 106, 987 77,036 81-4 
Non-durable goods 372,083 227,169 61-1 84,901 61, 282 72-2 
Miscallancouas . <a cis. pails’ «05 occ oo Pees “ 14, 448 6,122 42-4 3,917 2,037 52-0 
Transportation, Storage and Communication. ... 232,104 210,481 90-7 66,053 62, 694 94-9 
Teaghonde ie 5 if : 26,565 26,345 | 99-2 7,824 7,752 99-1 
Steam railways 141,000 140, 964 99-9 42,542 42,531 99-9 
Other transportation. . . 64,539 43,172 66-9 15, 687 12,411 79-1 
PB UBB oo c.0re chara eters, oiniereio's's Seine 2410 oreresiv'eie 24,538 23,115 94-2 14, 846 14,344 96-6 
IECRAD ITE CR 6 dete t's compe ss «sso Seieis's 06 close 158,722 119,731 75-4 65,458 52,129 79-6 
WWIRONGRLG cate» Sahih oe sfuletos sf erie nei einreipicis wae vise 32,318 21, 645 67-0 35, 243 27,794 78-9 
EEONAT MERE ea cebte aiitai-n fo Do eeie nen eS.og 126, 404 98,086 77-6 30,215 24,335 80-5 
DAN A Ree a i Ma ase ici =.0 «1d o'sio ¥iS)e.s.0.0isiaisie 2,529 1, 283 50-7 60,322 45,021 74-6 
RUMOR ee Ber Cdis ois eV alahctvissls = - si ocd © win otein'n ws etoiais 83,958 53,514 63-7 14,748 11,214 76-1 
CLIO INMETICH EN «5 o1< Wiicaialele'> 6 04 one Dare ao 8 else 19,744 11,069 56-1 2,028 1,689 83-3 


| | | | | 


covered by pension plans is 59 per cent. 
While this is less than the percentage 
shown for some of the groups mentioned 
above, this group is numerically the largest 
covered by the survey and therefore has 
the highest pension coverage in absolute 
terms. 

Table 2, which contains statistics of 
manufacturing broken down by industrial 
sub-groups, shows that the percentage of 
non-office employees in_ establishments 
reporting pension plans is higher in those 
industries in which establishments tend to 
be larger in size, as for example in products 


of petroleum and coal (94 per cent), 
chemicals (87 per cent), rubber products 
(84 per cent), and pulp and paper (84 per 
cent). In the two largest groups, however, 
transportation equipment and iron and 
steel products, the percentage of coverage 
of non-office employees is close to the 
average, 64 and 53 per cent respectively. 
This is probably because of the existence 
of many small establishments in these 
groups, as well as a few large plants. 
Table 3 contains an analysis of the 
percentage of pension coverage of non- 
office workers by provinces in all groups 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING A 
PENSION PLAN, BY MANUFACTURING GROUPS, APRIL 1, 1954 


Number of 
Manufacturing Group Employees 

in Total 

Survey 

Coverage 

Mood and Beveraged.:. 1: uco06sseseapepteweseces 86,335 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................- 7,676 
Bihben Products... us cs esos cout ceoee eat 14,382 
Leather Products: : i ju.act sce. tos ve meatar otc 21,404 
Textiles (except Clothing). .....0.cccececesccuces 46,910 
Clothing (Textile.and Fur)... 52. soe< se een ode uen 62, 207 
VE OO Cr TOCUOTE Sans. als i uisleign eran cstoiere Conese niin 59,017 
Paner PrOoductesc cee caeat chest er nce 65, 645 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries....... 28,273 
Tron and Steel. Producte@.. 2. o.ccc,pnceslestenctacmes 122, 684 
Transportation Equipment............ss0eeeeees 127,711 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products. ...............00+: 38,018 
Electrical Appliances and Supplies............... 47,159 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................. 21,416 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................. 9,407 
Chemical Products 35... scone cenduncte oar oc ceca 29, 844 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing. ................... 14, 448 
Total Manufacturing.................. 802,536 


Non-Office Office 
Number of Number of 
Employees Number of | Employees 
in Estab- Pep Employees} in Estab- pee 
lishments Gant in Total | lishments Gent 
Reporting e Survey Reporting e 
a Pension Coverage | a Pension 
Plan Plan 
56, 613 65-6 17,737 13,584 76-6 
5,617 73-2 794 650 81-9 
12,110 84-2 4,425 4,030 91-1 
3,207 15,0 2,250 414 18-4 
29,930 63-8 7,354 5,398 73-4 
16,820 27-0 6,443 1,913 29-7 
17,691 30-0 6,366 2,135 33-5 
55,165 84-0 13.015 11,371 87-4 
12,930 45-7 15,735 8,691 55-2 
79,140 64-5 32,593 20, 657 63-4 
67, 823 53-1 33,913 26,044 76-8 
30,077 79-1 8,037 6,339 78-9 
35, 503 75-3 22,571 19,484 86-3 
12,077 56-4 3,507 ,377 64-9 
8, 842 94-0 2,876 2,715 94-4 
25,935 86-9 14,272 12,516 87-7 
6,122 42-4 3,917 2,037 52-0 
475, 602 59-3 195,805 140,355 1-7 


TABLE 3.—_NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING A 
PENSION PLAN, BY PROVINCE, APRIL 1, 1954 


Number of | Employees 
Employees |in Reporting an 


Non-Office Office 


Number of Number of 
Number of | Employees 
Employees |in Reporting Per 


Units in Total Units 


Province 
in Total 
Survey having Cent Survey having Cent 
Coverage Pension Coverage Pension 
Plan n 

INGvsOUNCaNds as oo. estein siapepieaieieiandt meets 15,919 9,164 57-6 3,115 1,781 57-2 
Primes tidward Islands 0). ta te uence sei ae 1,316 629 47-8 330 179 54+2 
Nova ‘Scotia. ss ssiv.'a1 napath eesien ect enemas 46,465 31,789 68-4 8,890 6,772 76-2 
Np wr Bruns wiki. Jc. timuce idvies Coser ete eee 23,807 14,324 60-2 5,026 3,412 67-9 
HED EG ra.’ coats. «leas oisscoysenletieit biaebreerean ae 351,038 210,421 59-9 86,691 65, 669 75-8 
OMGATIONs cvan eeu listce seas nslecemlentoe see on tierame 569,702 371,069 65-1 168,936 131,476 77°8 
IMBDIEODS 7 saicin'c d:5;0 alm apart doe eer Ree ee 54,229 36,472 67-3 17, 664 13,528 76°6 
HEREATCHGWANS'... ab,5.5 scp case noebur ee Tet a 21,127 14, 888 70-5 6,491 5,337 82-2 
Derta 7a) eas paie-o'b'e biereleini inieta cltiaiote eineriee eee 49,751 34,376 69-1 15,705 12,910 82-2 
iBrivish Columbians: . . ike. cscssaccicea nee ae 118, 207 71,802 60-7 27,096 20,496 75-6 
Grand Total (5 onc.ksceteec css eeeer 1,253,236 795,243 63-5 340,223 261,728 76-9 


(?) Canada Total includes Northwest Territories and excludes Steam Railways and Banks. 
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except the chartered banks and steam 
railways, statistics concerning which are not 
available by province. The range of 
distribution is about 13 per cent if the 
non-industrial province of Prince Edward 
Island is excluded. 


Office Employees 


About three out of four office employees 
covered by the survey of April 1, 1954, 
were in establishments which reported that 
they had pension plans. 

In the Public Utilities group, nearly 97 
per cent of office workers were in such 
establishments, while in the Transportation, 
Communications and Storage group the 
percentage was 95. 

Almost all financial institutions reported 
a pension plan but in a few institutions, 
with a total of approximately 25,000 office 
employees, the plan was reported to apply 
to male personnel only. In such cases only 
the male employees are included in the 
pension coverage, reducing the coverage to 
approximately 75 per cent. 


Trend from 1951 to 1954 


The two Economics and Research Branch 
surveys show a definite increase in the 
number of employees, both office and non- 


office, working in establishments where a 
pension plan is in operation (Table 4). 
This may be partly a result of increased 
employment in firms already having plans, 
but there is a clear indication also that 
the total number of pension plans in 
Canada has increased. 


= 


There were approximately 7 per cent 
more plant employees in establishments 
reporting a pension plan at April 1, 1954, 
than in October 1951. The increase is most 
noticeable for plant employees in Trade and 
Mining. In both Transportation, Storage 
and Communication and Public Utilities, 
the average was already quite high in 1951. 
In the Manufacturing industries, which 
represent some 75 per cent of the total 
number of plant employees covered by the 
survey, the percentage of plant workers in 
establishments reporting pension plans in- 
creased from 52 per cent in 1951 to 59 
per cent in 1954. In the former year 
68 per cent of office workers in this group 
were in establishments which reported that 
they had a pension plan; by 1954 this 
proportion had increased to almost 76 
per cent. 


TABLE 4._PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING A 
PENSION PLAN, BY INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1951, APRIL 1954 


Industry 


Masintacturiig tac oc a. daesntet cqnele cine Geeks tists tials o:Aais Yess « 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.............. 


Public Utilities... 2.5 cece cesar nccecrsccccccceeccesesenes 


Non-Office, Office 
1951 1954 1951 1954 
(estimated) (estimated ) 
2. tonnes 42-2 59-0 58-5 77-4 
wee the 51-9 59-3 63-0 71-7 
EMER 89-3 90-7 94-2 94-9 
ee oe 97-2 94-2 98-7 96-6 
Pe opt, 53-9 75-4 75-2 79°6 
Nore 57-9 63-7 70-0 76-1 
doen 60-1 67-2 70-2 78-1 


Netherlands Planning Old Age Pension for All at 65 


The Government of The Netherlands last month announced its intention to provide 
old age pensions at age 65 for all persons residing in the country, regardless of nationality. 
A Bill, to become effective January 1, 1957, was presented to Parliament June 30 by 


Jacobus Suurhof, Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health. 


It would introduce 


compulsory old age insurance for all persons residing in The Netherlands. 
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Laval University’s 10" Annual 


Industrial Relations Convention 


“Problems of authority within the enterprise” is theme of Convention. 
Among titles of six lectures given: evolution in scope of collective 


bargaining, role and responsibility of foremen, and of shop stewards 


The tenth annual industrial relations 
convention of Laval University, held at the 
Chateau Frontenac in Quebec April 25 and 
26, dealt with the “problems of authority 
within the enterprise” with particular 
attention to the role of the foreman and 
the shop steward. 

Some 500 delegates attended the two- 
day convention, held annually under the 
auspices of Laval’s Department of Indus- 
trial Relations. 

The six lectures, which were followed by 
a forum on the future prospects of the 
foreman and the shop steward, dealt with 
the following subjects: Evolution in the 
Administrative Structures, Evolution in the 
Scope of Collective Bargaining, Evolution 
in the Personnel and Industrial Relations 
Functions, Role and Responsibility of the 
Foreman in the Enterprise, Role and 
Responsibility of the Union Steward, and 
Contacts and Conflicts between the Fore- 
man and the Union Steward.* 


At the closing dinner, Mgr. Alphonse 
Marie Parent, Rector of Laval University, 
in effect reviewed the general theme of 
the convention in his talk entitled “Crisis 
of Authority”. He gave it a more com- 
prehensive scope by analysing the problem 
from the triple point of view of the family, 
the city and the Church. 

At the opening of the convention, Mgr. 
Parent welcomed the delegates, while 
Gérard Tremblay, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, stated the 
theme of the convention. 

Drawing conclusions in the course of a 
forum which followed the study days, the 
Assistant Director of the Department, the 
Rev. Gérard Dion, stressed the fact that 
it is up to the union and to the manage- 
ment of the “enterprise” to preserve the 
prestige of the foreman and the shop 
steward if good labour relations are to be 
maintained in the concern. 


Opening Speeches 


Mgr. A. M. Parent 


“The University, by enlarging the com- 
pass of its teaching to take in the fields 
of labour and of industry, has been attempt- 
ing to do its part to knit solid bonds of 
friendship between the social classes and 
thus to ensure peace in the industrial 
world,” said Mgr. Alphonse Marie Parent, 
D.P., V.G., Rector of Laval University, at 
the opening of the convention. 

He specified that the role of the Faculty 
of Social Science is to throw a little light 
and warmth on the social problems which 
arise, and in particular on the problem of 
labour-management relations. 

Mgr. Parent added that peace will reign 
in the industrial world only in so far as 
“those at the head of affairs and those who 
are responsible for the various groups have 
set their hearts on putting all of them- 
selves and all of their talents into the 
service of such peace”. 


*A complete report of this convention may be 
obtained from the Laval University Press, Laval 
University, Quebec. 
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Touching briefly on the theme of the 
convention, the Rector of Laval University 
recognized that this is not only a problem 
which involves a technical aspect but which 
rests on the basic principle of industrial 
relations itself. 

“Tf you cannot speak of evolution in the 
administrative structures of concerns with- 
out establishing a new division of respon- 
sibilities,” he said, “neither can you carry 
out this division without taking into 
account the great principle of the hierarchy 
among men, among organizations or the 
interests at stake,” 


Gérard Tremblay 


Gérard Tremblay, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, introduced the 
theme of the convention, noting that the 
very notion of the modern concern brings 
up the problem of authority, and that the 
exercise of this authority is a prime aspect 
of labour relations. 

“The association of free men working 
together towards a specific end, which is 


the production of goods or services, cannot 
be conceived of,” he said, “without accept- 
ing the authority which will enable intel- 
lect, will-power and strength to be effec- 
tively directed towards the obtaining of 
that end.” 

Analysing the consequences of industrial 
evolution and the development of big 
business, Mr. Tremblay, provincial Deputy 
Minister of Labour, pointed out that the 
traditional structures of authority in the 
concern have “cracked under the impact 
of industrial giantism. Direct relations 
between employer and employee are over. 
Human relationships are becoming deper- 
sonalized. The foreman now represents 


only the first step in the chain of 
hierarchies.” 
Mr. Tremblay then noted that this 


industrial evolution has brought about the 
development of a powerful trade-unionism 
that has adapted itself to the forms of 
the concern and made necessary the organ- 
ization of a personnel service. 

He also noted that the personnel service 
tends to reduce the authority of the fore- 
man at the human relations level. 

In closing, Mr. Tremblay stated that 
“relations between capital and labour will 
not be really cordial and brotherly unless 
they are on the human scale”. 


Evolution in the Administrative Structures 


Jacques St. Laurent, M.S.Sc., professor in 
the Department of Industrial Relations, 
analysed the considerable evolution in the 
administrative structures of enterprises and 
came to the conclusion that the affairs of 
big business will more and more become a 
matter of common concern. 

Mr. St. Laurent stated that “it is not 
so much a question of knowing whether 
the determination of the course of business 
will be left to the Government, to the unions 
or to management, but rather on what 
terms management, labour and government 
will work together in sharing economic 
responsibilities for a better operation of 
business and the greater common weal”. 

In studying the evolution of authority 
from management’s point of view, the 
speaker first considered the factors which 
influence the importance of the business 
leader’s sphere of authority, and then pro- 
ceeded to examine how it is used. 

Mr. St. Laurent pointed out that busi- 
ness leaders’ responsibilities have always 
been limited and relative and never full 
and absolute. 

He stressed the fact that the business 
leader is at the mercy of the consumers’ 
wishes and that he cannot therefore be 
held fully responsible for the movement 
of economic trends. 

He added that the business leader is 
also subjected to outside pressures, from 
bankers, shareholders and suppliers, among 
others, that impede him in the discharge 
of his executive duties. 

To these “pressure groups’ Mr. St. 
Laurent added two others of more recent 
standing: government and labour unions. 

The speaker pointed out that “govern- 
ment has gone right into the field of 
business”. He recalled how the Govern- 
ment can, among other things, regulate 
bank credit, slow down or speed up 
production, determine price levels, distribute 


raw materials, promote or retard financial 
and business expansion, regulate labour. 

Mr. St. Laurent said that “these are so 
many requirements imposed upon the busi- 
ness leader which hinder him in his work 
and reduce his importance in the operation 
of business”. 

He then studied the effects of the expan- 
sion of the trade union movement and said 
that trade unions have invaded the 
“preserves” of business leaders. 

“Turned away 25 years ago, they are 
now universally recognized. They share 
with the employer responsibilities which the 
latter used to keep jealously for himself, 
besides imposing additional duties upon 
him,” 

He specified that it is through the 
medium of collective agreements that 
unions have succeeded in setting bounds 
on the business leader’s initiative and 
authority. 

“A new sharing of economic responsi- 
bilities has taken place,” he said, “as a 
result of which duties have been taken out 
of the business leader’s sphere of authority, 
others have been shared and still others 
have been added.” 

After considering the pressures from the 
outside that have limited the role of the 
business leader as a contractor, Mr. 
St. Laurent examined the internal evolu- 
tion of authority. 

He first noted the cleavage that has 
taken place in big business between share- 
holders and directors and in that way 
stressed not only the change in the sphere 
of control, the owners of the enterprise no 
longer availing themselves of their rights 
of ownership, but noted that even the 
directors, inasmuch as representatives of 
management comprise the majority of the 
board, have also become inactive. 

“In view of the important consequences 
of the decisions it must make, manage- 
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ment today exercises and wants to exercise 
less individual power. Management by 
committees is now the style.” 


Looking into the future, Mr. St. Laurent 
expressed the opinion that future execu- 
tives “will probably be much more true 


Evolution in the Scope 


“There is a general tendency towards 
the shifting, the reduction and the concen- 
tration of the centres of decision in the 
bargaining of collective agreements,” said 
Gaston Cholette, M-.Soc.Se., conciliation 
officer with the Quebec Department of 
Labour, at the conclusion of his study of 
the evolution of collective agreements. 

He noted that greater and _ greater 
responsibilities and more and more 
important powers are accumulating in 
the hands of a small number of negotiators. 

According to Mr. Cholette, this tendency 
makes the economy much more vulnerable, 
but on the other hand it enables employers 
and workers “to set up structures of effec- 
tive co-operation and to settle jointly a 
great many problems for which bargaining 
on a local scale, between small units, could 
find no solution”. 

The speaker considered evolution in the 
scope of the collective agreement from the 
point of view of the subject of the agree- 
ment, that is its contents, and from the 
point of view of the agents who negotiate it. 

He stated that the bargaining of collec- 
tive agreements is a process which “restricts 
the field of unilateral decisions on the part 
of the employer”; a method of “co-deter- 
mination” of relations between employers 
and employees. 

He stressed the fact that the collective 
agreement is in the first place a legislative 
measure which determines the essential 
structures of authority; that it also con- 
stitutes intervention of an executive nature, 
in that it regulates the existential exercise 
of authority; and finally that it restricts, in 
most cases, the judicial function of authority 
within the concern. 


experts in management than specialists in 
engineering or accountancy or in any other 
field.” 

The speaker held that the future busi- 
ness leader will be more of an initiator 
and innovator than a co-ordinator and 
controller. 


of Collective Bargaining 


Mr. Cholette presented an extensive 
analysis of the contents of collective agree- 
ments, stressing the fact that there are 
today nearly 2,000 different clauses which 
may appear in an agreement. 

“At the present time,” the speaker con- 
cluded, “it seems that there is no very 
well-defined tendency towards broadening 
the contents of collective agreements. In 
labour groups the main concern has been 
to improve on advantages already acquired.” 

Mr. Cholette then went on to a study 
of the evolution which has taken place in 
connection with bargaining units, and 
reviewed the expansion of the labour move- 
ment in America. He also analysed the 
structure of the labour movement, bringing 
to light the nature of the bargaining units 
and the identity of the bargaining agents. 

“The increase in the size of concerns, the 
movement of financial and administrative 
concentration which has introduced into 
them new structures of authority and the 
development of the market for produce and 
labour,” Mr. Cholette pointed out, “have 
forced the workers to place their union 
organization on new bases, to enlarge its 
scope of activity and to reorganize its 
structure.” 

The speaker noted a “very distinct” 
tendency towards the expansion of the 
bargaining unit, either that the unit should 
now include more and more numerous and 
different categories of workers, that it be 
more and more extensive geographically or 
that it cover an ever-larger number of 
concerns. 


Evolution in the Personnel and Industrial Relations Functions 


“When management has understood that 
the investment of human capital in the 
concern implies rights which must be recog- 
nized just like those of citizens in their 
community, then real industrial democracy 
will have been achieved.” These were the 
words of J. J. Gagnon, Personnel Director 
with the Aluminum Company of Canada. 

Mr. Gagnon stated that industrial 
democracy, like political democracy, is a 
kind of responsible government. 
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In his analysis of the evolution of the 
“personnel” function, he dwelt on the place 
of prime importance which human relations 
must occupy within the concern. 

Studying the different concepts of the 
role of labour in the concern, the speaker 
stated that the one which should be of 
interest to us is the one “by which the 
employer and the worker are shown as 
partners sharing the same responsibilities 
as well as the fruits of their joint efforts’. 


“This concept of partners in industry,” 
he pointed out, “implies the acceptance of 
the idea of mutual confidence and respect 
and should make an essential contribution 
towards the attainment of the objectives 
of all industrial and business concerns: the 
satisfaction of the owners, the employees, 
the customers and the public.” 

Mr. Gagnon mentioned four objectives 
of all industrial concerns as follows:— 


Offering reasonable and __ satisfactory 
anticipation of profits to the shareholders 
and security of employment and good 
wages to the employees. 

Offering a product of superior quality to 
the customers. 

Offering guarantees of good relations to 
its employees. 

As a member of the community, the 
concern must adjust itself socially. 

Recalling that it is within this frame- 
work that a personnel program must be 
drawn up, he pointed out that a personnel 
program involves not only specialists in 
industrial relations or personnel manage- 
ment, but also, and more particularly, 
those who supervise workers by virtue of 
their administrative functions. 

With regard to the objectives of 
personnel management, Mr. Gagnon stated 
that management must draw up a program 
which will take into account the following 
four points:— 

Determine the needs of the concern with 
regard to the number and type of occupa- 
tions to be filled. 

Recruit the best possible employees to 
make up the ranks and the supervisory 
staff of the organization. 

Train and instruct the employees in the 
most effective carrying out of their respon- 
sibilities and help them to attain the 
optimum development of their individual 
capacities. 

Create and maintain a desire to work 
efficiently and to remain in the employ of 
the concern by good labour relations, good 
working conditions and wages which bear 
comparison. 

“The fundamental value of a personnel 
program,” he said, “lies in the fact that 
it helps to form a co-operative group of 
employees who are willing and who wish 
to give their utmost in the form of in- 
creased productivity.” 


Dealing with the obstacles that are 
prejudicial to the application of a per- 
sonnel program, Mr. Gagnon stressed the 
fact that “prejudice, ignorance and ill-will, 
which make personnel management some- 
times difficult and very often discouraging,” 
have to be faced. 

The speaker then analysed the different 
structures under which industry functions, 
stopping at the one known as “line and 
staff”. 

Under this structure, he said, the oper- 
ating personnel have final and complete 
authority to make decisions. 

“Too often when the personnel depart- 
ment has the responsibility of making 
decisions, when that should normally be 
a matter for the operating or ‘line’ per- 
sonnel, the status, prestige and efficiency 
of the supervisory staff have suffered 
greatly and have been considerably reduced. 
What matters for the personnel depart- 
ment,” he specified, “is not formal authority 
but informal authority.” 

Examining the factors which have trans- 
formed industrial relations and given rise 
to. a more and more specialized super- 
visory personnel, and which have left a 
profound mark on the organization and on 
administrative functions, the speaker 
mentioned the following :— 

The rationalization of labour. 

The scarcity of labour in time of war. 

Programs of social welfare and insurance. 

The incidence of the collective agree- 
ment. 

Government activity. 

The growth of large concerns. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gagnon stated that 
the future holds in store a new type of 
administrator, whose knowledge of the very 
nature of industrial organization must be 
greater and greater. 

The future administrator, according to 
the speaker, if he is to do his work well, 
must be in a ‘position “to express himself 
in terms which represent precisely the 
various realities of the industrial phenom- 
enon and all that it involves in the way 
of technique, economy, social and human 
organization”. 


Role and Responsibility of the Foreman in the Enterprise 


R. R. Grondin, Personnel Director of 
- the Canadian Resins & Chemicals Com- 
pany of Shawinigan Falls, examined the 
role and the responsibilities of the foreman 
in modern enterprise and came to the 
conclusion that “no other group of 


management is entrusted with a greater 
variety of responsibilities”. 

Mr. Grondin said that “he must be 
teacher, pupil and co-operator at one and 
the same time. He must constantly teach 
his subordinates, continually cultivate the 
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art and science of management and be an 
active and responsible member of the team.” 

Stressing that 30 years ago the part of 
the foreman consisted in seeing that the 
work was done, Mr. Grondin pointed out 
that the duties of the foreman are now 
much more rigid than previously and that 
his responsibilities have been changed. 

The speaker stated that in order to keep 
pace with the expansion and specialization 
of enterprise, the foreman has also had to 
become specialized himself and to assume 
many new responsibilities as a result of the 
advent of trade unions. 

Mr. Grondin pointed out that the fore- 
man has been obliged to assume the 
responsibility of interpreting and applying 
the clauses of the collective agreement, and 
that he will not be able to do so unless 
he is entitled to have a say in the matter. 

He stated that “the foreman is better 
able than anyone else to inform top 
management of the difficulties of enforce- 
ment, of the resistance to certain principles 
which he must face in the plant and of 
the status of his relations with the shop 
steward”. 

Mr. Grondin suggested that adequate 
conferences be held before negotiating a 
contract, to be followed by detailed discus- 
sions with the negotiators after the signing 
of the contract. 


“The collective agreement is the law 
governing both employer and employees in 
the plant, and the way in which it is 
applied and observed depends largely on 
the foreman. The functional character of 
a contract,” he added, “can only be under- 
stood and interpreted by a foreman who is 
really part of management. When he 
understands what the contract means to 
management, he can then use it to promote 
good relations and a spirit of co-operation 
with the workers and the union repre- 
sentatives.” 


Mr. Grondin stated that very few fore- 
men are fortunate enough to understand 
the purpose of management as expressed 
in the policy. He suggested that foremen 
be allowed to share in the creation and 
elaboration of the methods relating to 
personnel. 

The speaker added that the foreman 
needs to be recognized as much for what 
he is worth as for what he may become 
if encouraged to develop his talents. 

Mr. Grondin said in conclusion that “the 
foreman is the key man in modern industry 
and the success of the enterprise, from the 
human as well as the financial and tech- 
nical point of view, depends to a great 
extent on the way in which he does his 
job.” 


Role and Responsibility of the Union Steward 


René Gosselin, President of the Textile 
Federation (CCCL), spoke of the role, 
responsibility and duties of the shop 
steward and came to the conclusion that 
he is “the key man of all the union’s 
relations in the plant”. 

The role of the shop steward, according 
to the speaker, consists in representing the 
union with the workers and in representing 
the workers with the employer. 

He has a double duty: to obtain the 
maximum efficiency from the collective 
agreement and from the union. 

Mr. Gosselin said that “the shop steward 
is the fundamental fighter in the trade 
union movement. His role is vitally 
important. The most active unions do not 
have to be awakened at every renewal of 
their agreement, never neglect the settle- 
ment of any grievance, and have com- 
petent shop stewards.” 

The speaker pointed out that the shop 
steward needs special training. He must 
have a lot of good sense and a good 
knowledge of his own trade and be liked 
by his fellow workers. He added that the 
steward must have a thorough knowledge 
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of his collective agreement and know the 
problems of the enterprise where he 
works. ; 

The speaker stressed that 
never be selected too carefully”. 

Mr. Gosselin analysed the role of the 
shop steward in regard to the collective 
agreement, stressing his responsibility in 
the matter of grievances. 

He said that “if the shop steward wants 
to gain the confidence of all, of the fore- 
men as well as of the workers, he must be 
careful to submit only those grievances 
which are justified”. 

Turning to the role of the shop steward 
within the union, the speaker said that 
he is “the indispensable link between the 
members and the union’s_ executive 
committee”. 

The speaker specified that “in the eyes 
of the workers, the shop steward is the 
whole union. We meet him every day, we 
speak to him when we have difficulties and 
we apply to him for necessary information.” 

Mr. Gosselin stated in conclusion that 
the shop steward “makes sure that the 
collective agreement is respected and con- 
tributes to the recognition of the human — 
rights of the workers”. 


“he could 


Contacts and Conflicts between the Foreman and the Union Steward 


According to Derm Barrett, Personnel 
Director for the Canadian National Rail- 
ways at Montreal, the frequency, the object 
and the tone of relations between foreman 
and shop steward are influenced by the 
general atmosphere of the labour relations 
in the concern. 

The speaker dealt with the relations 
between foreman and steward from the 
point of view of contractual contacts, that 
is, those that have to do with the settle- 
ment of grievances, and from the point of 
view of non-contractual contacts, namely 
human problems in industry outside the 
bounds of the collective agreement and the 
grievance procedure. 

“In principle,” he said, “it may be noted 
that good relationships exist when there is 
an exchange of views.” 

The speaker dealt with the differences 
in the frequency and the type of grievances, 
analysing the variations between industries, 
between concerns and between various sec- 
tions of the same concern. 

“Tt becomes difficult,” Mr. Barrett noted, 
“but not impossible, for the foreman and 
the shop steward to establish relationships 
between them which are not influenced by 
their personal opinion concerning the union 
on the one hand and the management of 
the concern on the other.” 

He also stressed the fact that the atti- 
tude, the ability and the personality of the 
foreman and the steward are among the 
most important factors governing the 
variations. 

The speaker drew the attention of the 
delegates to a report from the committee 
for the study of the causes of industrial 
peace dealing with the opinions and atti- 
tudes of management towards the union 
and of the union towards management. 
He summed up the attitudes and opinions 
common to all good relations as follows: 


Management is not only willing to accept 
or to recognize the union, but it also con- 


siders that there are certain advantages in 
bargaining with a strong, well-disciplined 
union; it even goes so far as to encourage 
the workers to join and support the union. 
Management accepts the fact that the unions 
are organizations of a political as well as an 
economic nature, for their leaders need the 
support of their members. Management is 
in the habit of entrusting the responsibility 
for good human relations in the concern to 
the union representatives. Finally, manage- 
ment considers the employees as human 
beings; in particular, it gives practical 
consideration to the need to respect the 
dignity and the value of the individual in 
the concern. 


On the part of labour, the investigation 
revealed complementary opinions and atti- 
tudes. Union leaders consider that the union 
is not a protest organization, nor is it the 
partner of management. They believe that 
the main function of the union is to super- 
vise or to moderate the acts of management. 


Mr. Barrett emphasized that the foreman 
and the steward will be more inclined to 
attack the settlement of grievances system- 
atically, to make contacts more spon- 
taneously and to discuss things more 
easily when they find themselves in an 
atmosphere of organized human relations, 
free from prejudice and from deeply rooted 
antagonism. 

According to the speaker, a great many 
of the problems which come up in a 
concern are the result of the supervision 
exercised by the foreman. 

“Generally,” he said, “employees do not 
react against the authority of the foreman, 
which they usually consider a legitimate 
authority; they react against the way in 
which this authority is exercised.” 

In order to achieve good relations, Mr. 
Barrett pointed out, you must not only 
have good intentions but you must also be 
familiar with the role of psychological and 
social problems in the life of the shop and 
be able to analyse and to solve these 
problems properly. 


Crisis of Authority 


At the dinner which brought the con- 
vention to a close, Mgr. Alphonse Marie 
Parent, Rector of the University, stated 
that authority, whether it be family, civil 
or ecclesiastical, is the greatest good given 
to free man to help him attain his natural 
and supernatural end. 

Analysing the crisis ‘with regard to 
authority through which the world is 
passing, the speaker summed up Catholic 
thought concerning this problem and set 
forth the responsibilities which authority 
implies in the family, in the civil com- 
munity and in the Church. 


“In every society,” Mgr. Parent pointed 
out, “authority is the essential principle 
which is just as necessary to that society 
as society is itself necessary to man for 
the attainment of his perfection and his 
happiness.” 

Mer. Parent stressed the fact that an 
abstraction must not be made of authority. 
“Tt is in the persons who exercise it that 
it must be respected and loved,” he said, 
“as the pre-eminent good which must be 
recognized in spite of the imperfections 
necessarily found in those who exercise it. 
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No pretext must be made to refuse a 
power delegated to mortals by the divine 
authority.” 

He noted that the crisis with regard to 
authority is taking new forms according to 
the evolution of business concerns and of 
authority itself within the concern. 

Mer. Parent specified that the subjection 
of man to man is far from being incompat- 
ible with the dignity of reasonable nature. 

“In the political community,” he said, 
“it is not a question of the subjection of 


slaves, but of free men. The difference 
between the two is this: the slave exists 
for others and is subject to others for the 
good of others; free man is subject to 
authority for his own good and for the 
common good of the city.” 

In closing, Mgr. Parent, in an examina- 
tion of the question of authority within 
the Church, said: “The Church is not the 
political authority but the authority of the 
Church requires that political authority, 
like the life of the citizens, shall be moral.” 


McGill University’s 7” Annual 


Industrial Relations Conference 


With record number of delegates attending, five prominent speakers 


discuss “Industrial Conflict and Dispute Settlement”. 


Minister of 


Labour is banquet speaker. Panel discussion concludes proceedings 


A record number of delegates—close to 
250—attended the 7th annual industrial 
relations conference at McGill University 
on April 18 and 19. The theme of the 
conference was “Industrial Conflict and 
Dispute Settlement”. 

Five speakers addressed the gathering, 
including the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, who was the banquet 
speaker. Two of the speakers were from 
United States universities, one was a 
management spokesman and one was a 
union official A panel discussion—an 
innovation this year—with one leader 
representing management and one labour 
concluded the proceedings. 

The conference was opened by Dr. F. 
Cyril James, Principal and Vice-Chancellor 
of McGill, who told the delegates that the 
solution of problems of human relations, to 
which the two days of the conference were 
being devoted, was probably of most 
importance today, more important than the 
solution of medical problems and more 
important than the solution of techno- 
logical problems. 


Dr. Wilbert E. Moore 


The first paper presented to the confer- 
ence, “The Nature of Industrial Conflict” 
by Dr. Wilbert E. Moore, Professor of 
Sociology at Princeton University, laid the 
‘foundation for the addresses that followed. 
In it Dr. Moore defined some of the terms 
used in the literature on industrial con- 
flict and outlined the sources, occasions, 
manifestations and scope of conflict. 
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He began by pointing out that language 
and thought are closely intertwined, that 
the words we use to define objects and 
events reflect patterns of thought, and that 
words indicate both how we evaluate the 
world and what we claim to be seeing. 
He showed that most of the words used 
in talking about industrial conflict are 
borrowed from military terminology: the 
word “conflict” itself, strategy, tactics, 
weapons. Only the word “strike” has a 
denotation peculiar to the description of 
industrial relations. (He defined “strike” 
as “an incomplete transaction in the labour 
market”.) 

Less colourful synonyms for these words, 
he said, might tend to destroy the “posture 
of pugnacity” surrounding industrial con- 
flict. “We tend to exaggerate and distort 
the significance of industrial disagreement 
by language—and therefore thought—that 
abounds in the metaphor of armed war- 
fare,” he stated. 

Industrial conflict, then, may be broadly 
defined as all disagreements arising from 
varying interests at the work place, Dr. 
Moore said, disagreements between groups 
“crudely identifiable as management and 
labour”. This definition, he pointed out, 
does not take into account either the 
reasons for disagreement or the manifesta- 
tions or consequences. 

Dr. Moore then proceeded to discuss 
the sources, occasions, manifestations and 
scope of conflict. 
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“There is always present in every admin- 
istrative organization the potentiality of 
conflict, i.e., lack of agreement, between 
individual motives, needs and interests and 
those of the organization as a whole,” he 
said. “Some form of group conflict is 
likely to ensue wherever a number of 
individuals share the same dissatisfactions 
between individual and _ organizational 
goals.” + 


In any organization, actual or potential 
conflict has seven possible sources, he con- 
tinued. Disagreement is probable, he said, 
between: 

1. Those who only receive orders 
and 
Those who give or transmit orders. 
2. Those whose primary loyalty is occupa- 
tional 
and 
Those with primary organizational loyalty. 
3. Members of occupational groups that cut 
across employer lines 
and 
Members of only internal occupational or 
functional groups. 


4. Those at the ceiling of a standard career 
and 
Their administrative superiors. 
5. Expert subordinates 
and 
“Lay” administrators. 
6. Those having distinct social origins, back- 
grounds, career expectations 
and 
Those with different backgrounds, etc. 
‘7. Those with vague, ill-defined jurisdictions 
or new specialties 
and 
Their competitors, including those with 
former broader responsibilities. 


All but the last of these may apply to 
Jabour-management relations, he pointed 
-out. But, since every one applies to other 
individuals or groups in the modern indus- 
trial organization, we should not over- 
exaggerate any one kind of conflict. 

Conflict may be over issues or over 
problems, Dr. Moore continued. He 
classed as “issues” such things as enlarging 
the scope of bargaining, group survival and 
power position, and new pattern-setting on 
wages and other contract provisions. As 
“problems” he listed interpretation and 
modification of existing agreements, the use 
-of grievance machinery, and “indulgency 
“patterns”. 


On the scope of bargaining he said: 


The scope of bargaining is a continuous 
potential source of disagreement. Merely 
providing for collective bargaining does 
nothing to determine its scope. One sup- 
poses, in fact, that the scope of bargaining 
veannot be finally and equitably settled in a 
changing industrial civilization with demo- 


cratic forms. : 


With the separation of ownership and 
management, managerial prerogatives based 
on property become managerial functions 
based on performance. How these functions 
will be performed and by whom is not a 
matter to be settled by fiat but by experi- 
ence and occasional challenges and trials of 
strength. Management is no longer ruler by 
divine right; and the crime of lése majesté 
ceases with the end of a monarchy. A strike, 
in other words, is an act of disloyalty only 
if management deserves loyalty. Union 
participation in management endangers the 
union’s protest function more than it violates 
any prescriptive rights vested in managers. 


On group survival and power position 
he said: 


Whether danger is real or imagined, con- 
cern for sheer survival tends to be an issue 
for some unions and some managements. 
Under these circumstances manifest conflict 
is always a fairly immediate potentiality. 
But short of real collapse of either antag- 
onist, letting conflict take place may be 
wiser and more reassuring than premature 
intervention. Tests of power have positive 
functions and may stabilize long-term rela- 
tions. Strikes may sometimes be avoided at 
the cost of continuous tension and allowed 
to take place with considerably greater 
mutual respect. Peace may come too high; 
and even a seemingly weak antagonist may 
be strengthened by defeat but weakened or 
killed by the kindness of a spurious victory 
with governmental intervention. 


On pattern-setting he said: 


We can expect more pattern-setting by 
bargaining with big than with small pro- 
ducers in the same industry, in capital 
goods as compared with consumer goods, and 
with strategic as opposed to non-strategic 
producers. 

A pattern-setting dispute may be very 
severe and efforts to end it grow as a strike 
continues. I suggest it may be a very 
sensible and economical way to settle the 
wage formula for an industry and even for 
major sectors of an economy. It is some- 
thing like having armies lined up in battle 
array and then settling the war with a duel. 
If the sides are about evenly matched, this 
at least will save treasure and lives. In all 
fairness, however, the duellists should rotate 
for successive engagements. 


“Problem” disputes are less severe, Dr. 
Moore went on. “They tend, however, to 
represent the continuous short-run adjust- 
ment to changing or otherwise unexpected 
situations.” 

He said the grievance procedure often 
introduces flexibility on behalf of indi- 
viduals, “who may otherwise be as sub- 
merged in collective relations as they were 
formerly by impersonal bureaucracy”. 

Turning to “indulgency patterns,” which 
he described as little variations from the 
norms or departures from standard oper- 
ating procedure that grow up through time 
and in a vague way are expected but not 
recognized as rights even by workers. cA 
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rule-minded management can legitimately 
abolish these indulgences but cannot safely 
do so,” he said. “Violation of habitual 
privileges will not be the stated cause of 
open disagreement but may be the source.” 

Dr. Moore then turned to the occasions 
of conflict. He said: 

The occasions of conflict may have scant 
relation to sources. Spontaneous or wildcat 
strikes may seize on some slight grievance 
for a dispute that seems out of all propor- 
tions until one knows something of the 
accumulated tensions and grievances. On the 
other hand, even careful planning of indus- 
trial relations may deliberately separate the 
timing of a strike or threatened strike from 
its real basis.... It is perhaps worth adding 
that the establishment of continuous collec- 
tive negotiations tends to bring occasions and 
sources of conflict into closer proximity. 


In his discussion of the manifestations 
and scope of conflict Dr. Moore stated 
that the measurement of industrial dis- 
putes was poorly developed. “Counting 
settlements as victories or defeats for either 
side may give some crude basis of the 
shifting balance of power, on the somewhat 
unrealistic assumption that the nature of 
grievances remains constant,” he said, but 
“this measurement tells us little about the 
magnitude of conflict.” 

Turning to what he called “interrelations 
of variables,’ Dr. Moore said that an 
analysis of industrial disputes that stops 
with identifying situations by concepts 
permits no predictions. It was possible, he 
said, to say that bargaining over issues will 
be marked by explicit aims, management 
and union units that are strategic in their 
respective spheres, integrated plans, and 
high correspondence between the occasion 
and source of the disagreement, while 
bargaining over problems will likely involve 
small local units, be concerned with pro- 
cedures, i.e., tactics, and be the product of 
largely unspoken dissatisfactions that are 
hidden behind an official occasion for the 
disagreement. 

Dr. Moore then listed some of the costs 
of conflict and the costs of peace. Some 
costs of conflict, he said, are apparent:— 

Tensions and dissatisfaction are likely to 
show up in absenteeism, turnover, restricted 
output, ete. 


Work stoppages have obvious economic 
costs. 


In addition, repeated conflicts involving 
the same parties tend to freeze cleavage 
lines and harden loyalties to the partisan 
groups but destroy the basic interdependent 
interests of both, which result may be 
useful to the parties as conflict groups but 
are costly to the contestants, and to the 
economy because it may perpetuate an 
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inflexible organizational pattern that does 
not permit either side to make otherwise 
sensible changes in membership and organ- 
ization. And perfectly appropriate disputes 
within management and the union are 
likely to the suppressed in view of the 
unity that continuing hostilities engender. 

On the other hand, Dr. Moore said, 
peace also is costly and conflict can some- 
times be viewed as preventive therapy that 
avoids more serious complications. “Overt 
disagreement has the advantage,’ he 
explained, “of bringing issues into the open, 
of airing and clearing away submerged 
tensions and frustrations, and _ conflict 
often leads to redefinitions of rights and 
responsibilities.” 

Pointing out that democratic elections 
could be called “political conflicts” because 
they represent public disagreements between 
partisan groups, he suggested that “we 
should be as reluctant to give up” indus- 
trial conflict as we are to give up demo- 
cratic elections. 

During the discussion period that followed 
Dr. Moore’s address, the following exchange 
took place: 


Q. A tension situation at the employee 
level is considerably heightened by the 
existence of a union. Is that not a poten- 
tial source of tension? It seems to me also 
that the union has a vital effect on how 
tensions develop into conflict and alters the 
nature of conflict; therefore there will be 
a tendency for a union, where there are 
problem-creating tensions, to blow up the 
problem into an issue in order to command 
the loyalty of the employees. That is the 
type of problem with which we are most 
often confronted. Can we have a discussion 
on this type of organizational conflict 
situation. Does not conflict in an organized 
situation differ from a conflict in an unor- 
ganized situation? 

A. I agree with most of your points. I 
did not mean to leave the union out of the 
picture. A union may be considered part of 
the situation or the way in which conflicts 
may be crystallized. If a union feels in- 
secure it may certainly modify problem 
bargaining into issue bargaining. This is one 
of the strongest arguments for giving union 
security. The union leadership has its own 
organizational problems and it pays man- 
agement to recognize this as the reason for 
some conflict; it would be wise for manage- 
ment to say: “How can we settle this?” 
Management, too, has conflict within its 
ranks during bargaining but it is secretive 
because management is not a_democratic 
organization as a union is. Wise union 
leadership can make use of this, too, by 
saying to management: “How can we help 
you?” : 


Prof. David L. Cole 


“Collective bargaining is the instrument 
through which we must seek labour peace,” 
said Prof. David L. Cole of Cornell 
University, who spoke on 


“Achieving — 


Agreement in Collective Bargaining”. “And 
to a very large degree the attitude with 
which it is employed will determine its 
value; those who desire some formula type 
of approach are bound to be disappointed.” 


Prof. Cole, who among other assign- 
ments as an arbitrator served in 1952-53 as 
Director of the United States Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, based 
his talk largely on his experiences as the 
third party in labour-management disputes. 


Although his paper was titled “Achieving 
Agreement in Collective Bargaining,” he 
said he preferred the word “understanding” 
to “agreement”. Use of the latter word, he 
said, “presupposes that the agreement itself 
represents a complete accomplishment”. He 
thought that may be a false premise 
because the so-called agreement that is the 
product of legal or government compulsion 
does not command of the parties the same 
sense of obligation, the same feeling of 
responsibility to uphold it, that they would 
normally feel towards an agreement that is 
“truly their own”. An agreement that is 
not voluntarily made by the contracting 
parties may not accomplish its prime pur- 
pose of creating a period of tranquillity, he 
pointed out. 


Traditional and habitual animosities still 
exist in labour-management relations, Prof. 
Cole continued. “We are less than a 
generation removed from the harsh days of 
labour organization and traces of the old, 
deep-seated antagonisms reveal themselves 
in various ways. They may manifest 
themselves in the otherwise unexplainable 
failure to resolve minor grievances and 
the willingness to strike, or to endure a 
strike, over relative trifles.” 


To describe his view of collective bar- 
gaining he quoted from a report made by 
a committee, of which he was chairman, 
appointed by the Governor of New Jersey 
to review public utility labour legislation: 


Efforts have been made to prohibit strikes, 
particularly those of a critical nature, and 
at the same time to preserve the highly 
desirable process of free collective bargain- 
ing, recognizing, however, that the with- 
drawal of the right to strike seriously 
impairs the desired equality of bargaining 
power and consequently the efficacy of 
collective bargaining itself.... Unique, in 
that all sides agree thereon, is that the 
desirability of the process of collective 
bargaining, the promotion of equality in 
bargaining power and the effective use of 
collective bargaining is our basic policy in 
industrial relations. It is most significant 
that criticism of labour relations laws never 
seems to include an attack on this process. 
Considering the numerous occasions in which 
disputes are not settled until after there 
has been resort to a strike, it may seem odd 
that confidence in the value of collective 
bargaining nevertheless persists. 


The parties to an industrial dispute 
often are just like some Canadians 
involved in a court case—they don’t 
want justice, they just want to win. So 
said Prof. J. C. Cameron, head of 


Queen’s University’s Industrial Relations 
Department, in a recent address to the 
Gananoque Rotary Club. “Every time I 
arbitrate,” he said, “I am ealled a fool 
by the losers. The winners are happy.” 


This is so for three reasons: the first is 
that we know that a strike or the threat of a 
strike is an essential part of negotiations— 
without it there could hardly be an approach 
to equality in bargaining power of the kind 
which our law seeks; the second is that the 
denial of the right to strike would be in- 
compatible with tradition and would strip 
the element of voluntarism from the labour 
agreement, which is the objective of the 
process of collective bargaining as we under- 
stand it; the third is that we have not been 
able to devise a method of establishing the 
wage rates and other conditions of employ- 
ment that is more efficient and at the same 
time consistent with our basic political 
thinking. The totalitarian kind of imposi- 
tion and prohibition is abhorrent to us and 
no authoritative voices have been raised to 
advocate such a force. 


We must recognize, however, that collec- 
tive bargaining is not easy. Conflicting self- 
interests must be reconciled, accommodations 
must be made which are based on reason- 
ableness. It is believed that the process will 
improve with time and experience and with 
the realization that more can be gained from 
intelligent moderation than from constant 
industrial strife, which concerns itself only 
with immediate advantages. This type of 
understanding comes gradually and anything 
that relieves the parties of their responsi- 
bility to work out their own differences 
simply defers the time when the most effec- 
tive use will be made of the process of 
collective bargaining. Devices which the law 
substitutes may give one or the other of the 
parties a temporary advantage but basically 
anything that obviates the need of the 
parties to come to agreement 1s unsound. 

It has been found many times that when 
complete agreement is unattainable, the 
parties who bargain in good faith will try 
to reach agreement at least on some accept- 
able procedure to resolve their differences. 
This is a valuable part of the voluntary 
process. 


~ We haven’t yet agreed on the essential 
objectives in industrial relations, Prof. Cole 
continued. “The predominant aim in many 
situations today is still victory in a 
particular case, with very little regard to 
the long run of things.” 


Yet there are encouraging developments, 
he went on, declaring, for example, that 
government mediation efforts are better 
received and accepted than they were. 

The speaker believed there was a 
tendency for the “atmosphere” of negotia- 
tions to spread, that not only do the wages 
and working conditions agreed upon in a 
major industry guide other industries but 
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also that the spirit of negotiations or of 
the relationships for a given year are set 
by the key industries. 


“Tn any human relationship the behaviour 
of one participant to a large degree dictates 
the conduct of the other,’ Prof. Cole 
believed. “Sometimes the attitude of one 
is induced by what he believes the attitude 
of the other probably will be, even before 
the other has tangibly displayed anything 
that warrants this belief.” To illustrate 
this he described how John L. Lewis, 
President of the United Mineworkers of 
America, had failed to appear before a 
Presidential fact-finding board, despite the 
fact that he had recently been heavily fined 
for violating an injunction, because he 
believed that the coal producers wanted to 
create a crisis and because he believed 
that an attempt would be made to compel 
him, by an injunction, to bargain. When 
the board removed those two impediments, 
the parties concluded a complete contract 
within three days. 


Prof. Cole listed four aspects of the 
problem of attitudes: as to collective 
bargaining as a whole, as to arbitration, as 
to public opinion, and as to the attitude 
of the arbitrator himself towards the 
parties. 


About the collective bargaining aspect 
he explained that disputes have to go 
through a maturing process before they are 
ready for settlement, that there comes a 
time that is fruitful for making an agree- 
ment. Good negotiators and good mediators 
must have a highly developed sense of 
timing to recognize that time when it 
comes, he said. 


“It is an illusion to believe that there 
are clear-cut answers to the highly antag- 
onistic and controversial problems in 
industrial relations. There is no absolute 
right and wrong and that is one of the 
reasons we must have this lapse of time 
before we get the feel of what appears to 
be livable, agreeable and basically just and 
equitable,” he declared. 


About the arbitration aspect he said: 


It is always open season on the arbitrator. 
Seldom is it considered bad taste to make 
him the scapegoat. He is criticized for being 
too legalistic or technical and also for being 
too informal and not sufficiently observant of 
the legal rules of evidence and procedure. 
He is charged with being inconsistent with 
other arbitrators and with equal force fault 
is found with him for following precedents. 


“Yet, curiously,” he continued, “arbitra- 
tion is a device particularly useful to 
management and labour because they are 
unable to resolve their own differences.” 
Some of the most serious criticisms of the 
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arbitration process has no foundation in 
fact and labour arbitration has largely been 
of the pattern-following nature. “The 
terms resulting from arbitration have not 
been materially different from those 
customarily worked out in negotiations. If 
anything, the advances attained by labour 
have been somewhat less or somewhat 
slower than through negotiations.” Prof. 
Cole pointed out that only the maintenance 
of membership form of union security and 
the industry-wide adoption of a retirement 
program were achieved through arbitration 
but that escalator clauses, the annual 
improvement factor in long-term contracts, 
existing guaranteed wage plans, profit- 
sharing schemes, and the earlier forms of 
non-contributory pension plans were either 
created by the unilateral action of 
employers or were products of collective 
bargaining. 

Various other advances in the form of 
minimum standards were the result of 
legislation rather than arbitration, he 
added. 


On the aspect of public opinion, he 
declared that, while the experts say there 
is no such thing in labour disputes as a 
public opinion, only a series of different 
public opinions, he was convinced there is 
a discernable feeling in opposition to the 
shutdown in basic or critical industries and 
that the knowledge of this has an influence 
on the parties. “The desire not to dis- 
please the public is a real force in such 
situations,’ he said. 

He warned, however, against either party 
attempting to influence public opinion 
through statements to the press or through 
paid advertisements. Public repetition of 
extremely partisan viewpoints does not 
influence the public, he said. The results 
of such efforts have been largely to solidify 
the positions of the parties and to make 
the task of reaching understanding appre- 
ciably more difficult. j 

On the aspect of the attitude of the 
arbitrator to the parties, he explained that 
in his early experience as an arbitrator he 
believed his sole function was to get rid 
of the dispute but that over the years he 
had come to realize that that was a “bad 
mistake”. The neutral has a greater duty, 
he said, “the duty of leaving the parties 
in a better frame of mind than when he 
entered the picture”. 

Summing up, Prof. Cole said that collec- 
tive bargaining was the instrument through 
which we must seek labour peace, that there 
was no formula, that the forces that govern 
labour-management relations are largely 
intangible and cannot be made to apply to 
all situations at all times. Although this 
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makes for uncertainty, he said, it does not 
portray failure or hopelessness. “We have 
made progress and we have seen improve- 
ment; but it does emphasize the need for 
a certain type of talent and understanding 
with a good deal of patience and resource- 
fulness.” “This applies primarily,” he 
pointed out, “to the representatives of 
management and labour and by no means 
only to those who serve in a_ neutral 
capacity.” 

During the question period that followed 
his address, Prof. Cole was asked whether 
government intervention was a desirable 
method of encouraging collective bargain- 
ing. He replied that he thought govern- 
ment intervention should occur rarely 
because he thought it a dangerous practice. 
“The greater the responsibility left with 
the parties, the better the results will be in 
the long run,” he said. 


Asked what principles guided him in 
making arbitration decisions, the economic 
theory of wages, public policy, the ethics 
of the situation, etc., he replied that there 
was no one answer. “It’s a mistake,” he 
went on, “to believe that a good arbitrator 
merely splits the difference; he bases his 
decisions on the considerations the parties 
themselves would have taken.” 

Later he said that the agreement arrived 
at through collective bargaining was reached 
in a different spirit than one imposed by 
government intervention, although the two 
might look the same on the surface. 

Answering a question on the setting up 
of boards of arbitration, he said it would 
be a better arrangement if the management 
and labour nominees served without a vote. 
“The neutral has the right to have the 
advice and counsel of partisan members 
but he should not be forced to amend his 
opinion in order to avoid a_ three-way 
split,” he explained. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 

The Government’s efforts in the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes are often 
severely criticized and many changes in 
the conciliation system have been pro- 
posed; but, said the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, there will have to be 
much further study of the conciliation 
process before a decision can be made on 
the effectiveness of the proposed changes. 

“Until there is more proof of serious 
deficiencies in our present conciliation pro- 
cedures and of the virtue of proposed 
cures,” he said, “I am reluctant to make 
any far-reaching changes in the procedures 
set out in our present federal Act.” 


Speaking on “Social Responsibilities and 
the Conciliation Process” at the confer- 
ence banquet, the Minister added some 
suggested ways in which “our methods of 
conciliation have had a positive effect on 
labour-management relations”. 

Beginning with a description of the 
criticisms to which government conciliation 
is subjected, Mr. Gregg told how the 
Government’s conciliation machinery is 
often charged with failure, especially by the 
public, if a dispute is not settled. “The 
criterion of success, in the eyes of the 
general public at least, is the ability or 
inability of the conciliation system to bring 
about a quick settlement,” he pointed out. 

He then referred briefly to Canada’s 
early conciliation legislation, the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, telling how it 
was passed in 1907 “following great public 
excitement over an eight-month coal strike 
in the Lethbridge area”. He cited this 
dispute as an example of how the public 
dislikes strikes in which the public welfare 
is “immediately and directly” involved. 

Quoting from the report of the con- 
ciliator in that dispute, W. L. Mackenzie 
King, who wrote that “in any civilized 
community private rights should cease when 
they become public wrongs,” Mr. Gregg 
declared that “a government’s industrial 
relations policy must be built on the prin- 
ciple that the welfare of the general public 
must be considered”. This, he said, was 
one of the Government’s social responsi- 
bilities in the industrial relations field. 

Another social responsibility he described 
thus: “It is in the public interest that 
collective bargaining should work well, and 
to encourage this, I believe, is another 
social responsibility of government in its 
approach to conciliation.” He led up to 
this statement by pointing out that the 
avoidance of work stoppages, while still of 
major importance, was a negative objective 
and that the conciliation process could take 
a more positive direction by aiding the 
parties, through legislation and otherwise, 
to work out their differences. 

“No two collective bargaining relation- 
ships are identical,” the Minister con- 
tinued, “just as no two marriages are 
identical.” Just as it is foolish to attempt 
to define a universal formula for a happy 
marriage, so with bargaining relationships: 
“the parties have to work things out for 
themselves”. 

Turning to present dispute settlement 
procedures, Mr. Gregg pointed out that 
compulsory arbitration was “an essential 
feature” of the Canadian system. About 
this system, he continued, we should 
remind ourselves of two things: that the 
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system was originally designed to cope 
with disputes that involved .the public 
interest and was extended and refined 
during the war years when almost any work 
stoppage was a threat to the war effort; 
and that our experience with the system 
over a wide range of industry was still 
quite short, only about a decade. 

The Minister then dealt with the criti- 
cism that conciliation procedures are too 
slow and that the uncertainties and irrita- 
tions from long delays sometimes hinder 
rather than help in the solution of differ- 
ences. “It has been charged that delays 
in conciliation are sometimes the real 
reason for eventual strikes,” he said, and 
it has been said that conciliation “may be 
a warming-up period rather than a cooling- 
off period.” 

While agreeing that “the conciliation 
machinery should be made to function as 
rapidly as possible,’ he said that further 
study of the time factor in conciliation and 
its effects on bargaining relations is needed. 

“In the federal Department of Labour 
we make a determined effort to avoid 
administrative delay,’ Mr. Gregg said, 
“and take some pride in our record in this 
respect. The delays that do occur often 
arise out of the problems of conciliation 
boards in arranging their meetings and in 
accommodating the parties. 

“A responsibility is on the bargaining 
parties as well as on government to avoid 
extensions of the time limits. The law 
cannot force conciliation to work well. 
Those who use the process must use it for 
the purpose for which it was designed and 
not as a means of manoeuvre into a posi- 
tion of advantage. They must want to 
make it work.” 

A more recent question, the Minister 
continued, is whether boards of conciliation 
do, or even can, effectively perform their 
primary function: to get the two parties to 
agree. It is being charged first, he said, 
that conciliation boards do not really con- 
ciliate and second, that the parties make 
use of conciliation as a bargaining tool 
rather than as a means of settling the 
issues in dispute. 

In connection with the first charge, he 
went on, it is said that, while the guiding 
principle of conciliation is to induce the 
parties to agree regardless of the merits of 
the positions taken by each, in practice 
many board chairmen “operate on the 
assumption that their function is to make 
recommendations for settlement based on 
the merits of the case”. Critics charge that 
chairmen make little or no attempt to find 
out if the parties are willing to alter their 
positions and declare that this situation 
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results from the chairmen’s misconception 
of their function; from the appointment of 
judges, accustomed to the judicial approach, 
as chairmen; and from the requirement that 
boards submit reports containing their 
recommendations for settlement of the 
dispute. 

In connection with the second charge, 
it is said that: 

Often, either or both of the parties will 
take a case to conciliation before genuine 
attempts to negotiate differences have taken 
place. 

Hither party may feel that it will have a 
better chance of gaining its objectives if the 
report of a board of conciliation is in 
support of its position and will try to 
manipulate a board into rendering an award 
favourable to its point of view. 

In any bargaining prior to conciliation 
there will be a tendency for either party 
to withhold concessions which might weaken 
its position. 

During the conciliation hearings, conces- 
sions will be withheld because both parties 
want to get the best possible report from 
their point of view as a basis for future 
bargaining. 


“Tn other words,” the Minister said, “it 
is contended that conciliation procedures 
are being used, not as a method for solving 
differences but as a base from which to 
conduct future bargaining. Real bargain- 
ing thus takes place only after conciliation; 
but by that time misuse of conciliation may 
have placed a bargaining party in such a 
position that any peaceful solution of the 
problem is impossible.” 


Mr. Gregg then listed some of the 
suggested remedies that have come to his 
attention :— 


1. Replacement of compulsory arbitration 
by a system of voluntary conciliation 
because then conciliation would be resorted 
to only by agreement of both parties, and, 
as a result, would be used only for the 
purpose of trying to resolve the differences 
remaining after a real breakdown in nego- 
tiations. 


2. Abandonment of the conciliation board 
stage but retention of the conciliation 
officer stage, a reflection of the view that 
the main obstacle to the proper functioning 
of conciliation is the making of recom- 
mendations by boards. 


3. Retention of both stages but without 
the requirement that a board make recom- 
mendations for settlement, again a reflec- 
tion of the view described above. 


“In my Department,” the Minister said, 
“much thought and study is being given to 
all these questions. While we recognize 
that the problems are important, as yet 
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we are not convinced that the arguments 
and proposals justify our rushing sub- 
stantial changes in our legislation.” In 
support of this belief, he mentioned that 
a survey revealed that more than one- 
third of the disputes sent to conciliation 
boards had been settled by the boards and 
that many were settled by acceptance of 
the boards’ recommendations or on terms 
very close to those recommended by the 
boards. 

Therefore, he said, he was “reluctant” 
to make any far-reaching changes in present 
conciliation procedures. 

“Governments cannot legislate good 
collective bargaining practices,” Mr. Gregg 
continued. “Almost any system of con- 
ciliation could be abused.” The Govern- 
ment does, however, have a duty to 
maintain and develop a system that may 
contribute to sound collective bargaining 
the present methods have had a positive 
effect on labour-management relations. 

The assistance of a good conciliation 
officer or the help of a board has guided 
through the “vicissitudes of hard bargain- 
ing” parties with little experience in 
negotiating a collective agreement. 

Frequently a conciliator, officer or board, 
can have a valuable “catalytic” effect on 
labour-management negotiations. 

The mere presence of a conciliator can 
cause the negotiators to behave more 
reasonably with each other and look at 
their own positions more realistically. 

The negotiators try to make a favour- 
able impression in the hope that by so 
doing they will win the good-will of the 
conciliator. 

The very fact that they have to explain 
and justify their positions to an impartial 
outsider causes the negotiators to consider 
their proposals and counter-proposals more 
objectively. 

The presence of the conciliator can 
temper the emotions of the protagonists 
and ease ruffled feelings. 

“The task of conciliation is, in brief, to 
invigorate the collective bargaining process 
and to infuse positive attitudes into the 
relationship,” he said. 

The Minister of Labour then asked: 
“Ts it sufficient for the Government to 
satisfy itself that it has done all that can 
reasonably be expected of it to avoid a 
strike? Has the Government an interest 
also in the terms of settlement?” 

He answered: “It is usual today for 
government to be more concerned with 
assisting the parties to reach an agreement 
than with its terms. By and large I accept 
this as sound.” 


He warned, however, that Canadian 
social and economic conditions will change 
in the future and pointed out that in 
Britain today, the Government has had to 
try to persuade unions and managements 
to accept voluntarily the importance of 
reaching decisions that correspond with the 
realities of the economic situation. “Here 
in Canada,” he said, “we have found it 
practicable to give labour and management 
complete freedom in questions of wage 
determination, I hope this freedom can 
continue.” 

Mr. Gregg concluded by saying that 
governments are naturally interested in such 
current issues as automation and guaranteed 
annual employment, which undoubtedly 
have important social and community 
implication, and are studying them care- 
fully. “It would certainly be a departure 
from the basic Canadian approach to 
labour-management relations, however, if 
government took other than an impartial 
stand on these issues when they are placed 
on the bargaining table.” 


Eamon Park 


“Both labour and management have from 
time to time voiced dissatisfaction with the 
present system of conciliation,” said Eamon 
Park, Legislative Director of the United 
Steelworkers of America, whose paper was 
titled “The Conciliation Process—A Union 
Viewpoint”. He stressed that his remarks 
represented only the views of his associates 
and himself, that there was no unanimity 
of opinion on the matter in the labour 
movement. 

While some unions have “gone so far as 
to propose complete abandonment of third- 
party intervention in labour disputes,” he 
said, “the prevailing view supports the 
idea of government-sponsored conciliation 
efforts.” 

Collective bargaining is a struggle, Mr. 
Park continued, “based on the relative 
economic strength of the parties”. Mature 
collective bargaining can and does temper 
it and third-party intervention through 
conciliation can reduce the strife; but it 
cannot prevent it entirely. 

“From the point of view of the public— 
and indeed from the limited immediate 
needs of a contending management and 
union, third-party intervention is both 
necessary and desirable,” he said. But, he 
asked, what kind of conciliation service is 
most effective? 

Pointing out that conciliation services in 
Canada are almost exclusively tied to legis- 
lation, legislation that deals with other 
phases of collective bargaining, Mr. Park 
said: “Conciliation should be clearly 
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separated from the other matters under the 
Act.” He told how, in Ontario, applica- 
tions for conciliation are often made by 
unions to squeeze out other unions or fore- 
stall a decertification move. 

“A simple time-limit arrangement for 
new certification or decertification pro- 
cedures would separate the conciliation 
process in such circumstances and would 
tend to reduce premature applications for 
conciliation,’ he asserted. Many trade 
unionists believe there should be no 
administrative connection between certifica- 
tion and conciliation; conciliation services 
should be made available as quickly and in 
as direct a method as possible. 

Mr. Park then mentioned labour’s con- 
cern over the difficulties encountered in 
conciliation of interprovincial or interna- 
tional disputes. “National negotiations 
covering plants in more than one prov- 
ince,” he explained, “have been successfully 
processed through conciliation only because 
the parties have found a way around the 
variety of legislation in the various prov- 
inces.” He cited as an example of this the 
nomination of the same board in each prov- 
ince where such a manoeuvre is possible. 
He warned of the likely results if either 
party declined to co-operate in that way. 

The trend to broader-based agreements 
will continue, he believed, and one of 
labour’s criticisms of the conciliation pro- 
cess in Canada is that it is not keeping 
pace with collective bargaining practice. 
“We are not going to solve the issue of 
provincial rights and constitutional changes 
around the collective bargaining table,” he 
said, “but labour does suggest that there 
is a real need for flexibility in provincial 
labour legislation in meeting the question 
of conciliation services where interprovincial 
or international bargaining is concerned.” 

Mr. Park then made several suggestions 
for strengthening the conciliation officer 
stage of the conciliation process: making 
the issues in dispute known in advance to 
the Department of Labour, which might 
make for better appointments of concilia- 
tion officers; where particular knowledge or 
ability outside the Department might be 
helpful in bringing about a settlement, 
appointment of conciliation officers from 
other than the Department’s staff; govern- 
ment aid to universities in developing 
trained conciliation officers. He added: 


_But the major weakness in the (concilia- 
tion) officer’s position is that neither party 
regards his intervention as the end of the 
road. The full collective bargaining pres- 
sures have not built up. Unless the parties 
are looking seriously for a basis of settle- 
ment or the conciliation officer is an excep- 
Teper able person, pressure for settlement 
is little. 
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It was labour’s view that the concilia- 
tion officer’s hand should be strengthened. 
Except in cases where public interest is 
strong, where pattern-making agreements 
are likely or where there would be over- 
whelming local community concern if a 
dispute resulted in a strike, the concilia- 
tion officer stage could clear the legal way 
to strike, lockout, or settlement in the face 
of the threat of either, he declared. 

Because the disputing parties might 
negotiate more seriously and bargain more 
effectively if they knew in advance that 
the conciliation officer was the last step in 
the conciliation process, Mr. Park suggested 
experimenting with limiting, at the Min- 
ister’s option, the conciliation services that 
would be made available in a dispute. “If 
the experiment brought success in some 
cases,” he said, “the Minister might be 
encouraged to extend it to a greater number 
of disputes.” 


About the conciliation board stage of the 
conciliation process, Mr. Park said that 
while labour often strongly criticized the 
time boards consume and the decisions they 
render, most unionists believe there is a 
useful function for them to perform. 
Unions prefer the tripartite arrangement, 
he believed. 


We would do well to set aside the fiction 
... that the partisan nominees are anything 
else but that—or in fact that it is desirable 
that it should be otherwise. That is not to 
suggest that the nominees of the parties 
should merely echo the last claim of their 
nominators, although unfortunately there is 
too much of just that behaviour. The 
nominees of the parties should be a trans- 
mission belt whereby information is con- 
veyed to and from the chairman to and from 
each of the parties. They ought to be able 
to initiate compromise settlement proposals 
if the board finds it useful to consider 
settlement efforts. Certainly a board member 
representing one of the parties ought to be 
in a position to judge the value in terms of 
settlement of any proposals from the chair- 
man. A capable nominee of a party to the 
dispute can very usefully explore settlement 
possibilities which at the moment it might 
be impossible for his principals to consider. 


Of chairmen of boards of conciliation he 
said that confidence of the parties in the 
integrity of the chairman is a prerequisite 
of successful conciliation. In at least one 
province, Mr. Park asserted, there have 
been instances of political pressure in the 
choice of chairmen and there is a strong 


_ feeling among unionists that political inter- 


ference in the recommendations of some 
chairmen has not been unknown. 


The question remains, he continued: 
What is the role of the board? 
Is it to bring about a settlement? Is it 


to sit in judgment of the claims of the con- 
tending parties? If a board is to make a 
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report should it set down a minimum basis 
of settlement that appears to it to be capable 
of acceptance by the parties? Or should its 
report be based on more general considéra- 
tions? 

“Our boards are supposed to both con- 
ciliate and judge,” he went on. “Frequently 
they fail to do either.” He pointed out 
that a board’s task of performing both 
functions has been made more difficult by 
the practice of both parties to revert to 
their original positions for the purpose of 
argument. 


Nine times out of ten where settlement 
is not reached, Mr. Park declared, “the 
board report becomes an educated guess 
by the chairman as to acceptable terms”. 
It is joined in by one of the members 
“because a majority report is useful to his 
principals”. The other member submits a 
minority report to “share up” the post- 
conciliation position of his nominator. 


It is my view that if negotiations are to 
be conducted under the auspices of a board 
then they might better come as an extension 
of the efforts of the conciliation officer. As 
a rule in Canada, board chairmen are kept 
in ignorance of the conciliation officer’s 
efforts and the results he achieved. Both 
party nominees probably know how far their 
nominator went at the officer stage; the 
chairman does not. 


Mr. Park suggested that if a chairman, 
working from the list of issues in dispute 
and from the conciliation officer’s report, 
can bring about further ngotiations, he 
should do so; but if his settlement efforts 
are unsuccessful he should then hear each 
party’s arguments and try to reach a judg- 
ment “based on justice, equity and social 
and economic considerations”. 

A serious difficulty arises at times: more 
and more complex questions are being 
brought forward for consideration by 
chairmen who are, by and large, inexperi- 
enced in the matter at hand. “Some of us 
have often wondered,’ he said, “whether 
more technical assistance could not be made 
available in such cases.” As an alternative 
he suggested that chairmen refer technical 
topics back to the parties and decline to 
have anything to do with them. 

Another thing that “bothers” trade 
unionists is that while a board of concilia- 
tion has wide powers to obtain information 
on which to make its decision, no board 
ever insists on the production of vital 
information, Mr. Park said. Boards have 
preferred to accept only as much informa- 
tion as either party volunteers. The 
parties should be compelled to provide any 
information that the board requires and 
boards have an obligation to get the infor- 
mation that makes reasonable decisions 
possible, he argued. . 


Turning to conciliation board reports, Mr. 
Park said there was no doubt that the 
“best-settlement-available” report serves a 
useful purpose in many cases but is not 
always helpful in “pattern-making” indus- 
tries. Conciliation boards tend to look 
back to practices already adopted and are 
rarely ready to meet the challenge of new 
ideas in collective bargaining, he said. For 
that reason even the innovations of indus- 
trial life already introduced in the United 
States usually come to Canadian, as they 
did to United States unions, through strikes 
or the threat of strikes. 


Mr. Park concluded by saying that there 
can be no fixed or certain rules in con- 
ciliation procedures; a board will probably 
have to make up its mind on each case 
separately as to what procedure will be 
most effective. He also urged that the 
reports of conciliation boards and the 
recommendations they make be made avail- 
able, through government sources, on a 
wider basis than at present; such action 
was “absolutely necessary,” he said. 


In the discussion period that followed, 
Prof. Jacob Finkelman, QC, Chairman of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board, 
answering Mr. Park’s criticism of the link- 
ing together of certification and conciliation 
in labour Acts, pointed out that the Ontario 
Act prohibits submission of a certification 
or decertification application during con- 
ciliation in order to protect the union 
holding bargaining rights. “You can’t have 
it both ways: tying in plus protection, or 
no tying in plus no protection,” he said. 

When asked to give his views on the 
competence of men selected as conciliation 
board chairmen, Mr. Park said that while 
there has been some labour criticism of 
the appointment of judges as chairmen, he 
did not think that criticism was justified; 
but he did think that his union had had 
more success with chairmen who had more 
experience in industrial relations. “One 
of the problems here,” he added, “is that 
governments frequently appoint chairmen 
on the basis of availability rather than of 
qualifications.” 

Prof. Woods added that another problem 
was that when the two partisan nominees 
meet to agree on a chairman, a man 
suggested by the union member becomes 
suspect in the eyes of the management 
member and vice versa. 


J. C. Adams 


J. C. Adams, General Counsel, Central 
Ontario Industrial Relations Institute, who 
spoke on “The Conciliation Process—A 
Management Viewpoint,” agreed with Mr. 
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Park that in certain cases the conciliation 
officer stage should clear the legal way to 
a strike or lockout. 

“Wherever it appears to the Minister or 
his conciliation officer that the matters in 
dispute are relatively trivial, or that they 
affect only the parties themselves and have 
no substantial effect upon the public,... 
the parties should be permitted at once 
to resort to strike or lockout,” he said. 

Mr. Adams had begun by stating that 
while he was expected to present a manage- 
ment view of the conciliation process, 
there was no such thing as a manage- 
ment point of view “if one thinks of it in 
terms of an attitude or inclination gener- 
ally held by management personnel”. 

Further explaining his suggestion that in 
some cases boards of conciliation were not 
necessary, he pointed out that there were 
many instances in relatively small estab- 
lishments where a stoppage of work— 
either strike or lockout—affects only the 
parties to the dispute and has little or no 
effect upon the public. “The Government 
should be glad to wash its hands of these 
situations,” he said. 

“The greatest antidote for strikes that 
has yet been found,” he continued, “is the 
strike itself. A strike brings its own reward 
or punishment and in many cases the only 
cure for excessive zeal on the part of those 
who are participating in collective bargain- 
ing, both management and union, is to let 
them have the experience. of a work 
stoppage. 

“Tf relatively untried and inexperienced 
leaders of employees or spokesmen. of 
management are to be constantly taken 
in tow by experienced conciliation officers 
and cajoled and persuaded to avoid a strike 
there is then too great a reliance on the 
paternal attitude of the Department of 
Labour. 

“A greater sense of responsibility in the 
parties to collective bargaining is neces- 
sary,” he went on. “A greater apprecia- 
tion of the effect of their own selfish 
decisions upon the welfare of themselves 
and of their neighbours in the community 
is required, It cannot be engendered by 
too wide an application of the compulsory 
conciliation theory. Wherever possible they 
should be cast upon their own resources 
and forced to resort to realistic bargaining.” 

Another change in Canada’s conciliation 
legislation suggested by Mr. Adams was 
that members of boards of conciliation be 
given specific directions. He offered the 
following as examples: 

That their primary endeavour should be 
to persuade the parties to settle by the 


ordinary process of mediation and concilia- 
tion without attempting to impoge personal 
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points of view, constantly stressing if neces- 
sary the interest of the general public in 
the situation and encouraging the parties to 
realize that they are merely a segment of the 
community in which they operate. 

That if it is not possible to persuade the 
parties to reach an agreement, the report or 
recommendation of the board should not 
reflect the personal views or prejudices of 
the members of the board but rather should 
be their estimate of what an informed 
public opinion of the particular dispute 
should be. 


That if in their judgment the dispute,. if 
it results in a strike or lockout, will not 
seriously inconvenience the public or any 
segment thereof, they should refrain from 
making specific recommendations with respect 
to the terms of a collective agreement but 
should simply report to the Minister that in 
their judgment the parties should be per- 
mitted to strike or lockout. 


Conciliation board members often write 
reports that reflect a feeling of exaspera- 
tion because the personal point of view of 
the writer has not been accepted by the 
parties, Mr. Adams explained, or the writer 
of the report is eager to make a recom- 
mendation which he estimates will be the 
final settlement reached later by the parties. 

“In the whole conciliation process 
imposed by statute there is no clear direc- 
tion given to the conciliators,’ he said, 
“no economic theory is expressed, no policy 
is stated; there is nothing that may serve 
as a guide to conciliation officers or to 
members of conciliation tribunals.” 

If governments are going to continue to 
“suspend the right to strike or lockout” 
until the conciliation process has been com- 
pleted, he said, they should develop some 
general principles for the settlement of 
disputes. As examples he suggested some 
basic principles of wage determination or 
some particular formula of union security. 
Then, he pointed out, “a policy based upon 
the political economic philosophy of the 
government in power is likely to emerge 
and to be reflected in the attitude of the 
permanent staff conciliation officers and in 
the selection by the government of chair- 
men of conciliation boards.” 


Mr. Adams believed that in an expanding 
economy such as Canada has experienced 
during the last dozen years, the present 
conciliation process has resulted in “a better 
package than the union could have nego- 
tiated in the same type of economy without 
the strategic assistance which the legisla- 
tion gives them”. 


He pointed out that because of the 
delays imposed by the legislation, the union 
can refer to many more pattern-making 
settlements, may find from the cost-of-living 
index more convincing reasons for the 
increase it originally proposed, may be able 
to elicit greater support for strike action 


from its members as a result of the recom- 
mendations of a conciliation board, and 


may find that the retroactivity accompany- 


ing a settlement justifies its putting up with 
delays. 

Among the advantages in the system for 
unions,was that “the union is permitted 
to attack and the employer obliged to 
defend on four successive battlefronts,” he 
said, listing the four as the initial bargain- 
ing sessions, before the conciliation officer, 
at the conciliation board stage, and after 
the conciliation board when the restrictions 
on strikes and lockouts are removed. 

In conclusion, Mr. Adams said: 

Collective bargaining is a peculiar institu- 
tion. By its very nature employee repre- 
sentatives are almost obliged to ask for more 
than they are entitled to receive. Manage- 
ment representatives are, therefore, obliged 
to perform the unpleasant task of persuading 
their employees to accept something more in 
keeping with the good of the industry. It 
is almost a contest of reality as opposed to 
fantasy, or facts against theory. 

The settlements which result from these 
discussions, with each of the parties entitled, 
either immediately or ultimately, to resort to 
strikes or lockouts, tends to produce com- 
promises which neither party can wholly 
endorse or accept or explain, but there is 
more chance of the settlement being under- 
stood and ultimately endorsed and accepted 
if it is the product of their own negotia- 
tions and does not depend too much upon the 
suggestions or compromises which have had 


their source in the individual or tribunal 
which the legislation has injected into the 
process. : 


In the question period that followed his 
address, Mr. Adams was asked who, 
management or union, was most likely to 
“force” a strike. He replied that many 
employees have the impression that. if 
conciliation does not result in a settlement 
there is an obligation to strike. “This is a 
weapon in the hands of a leader who wants 
a strike,” he said. “To employers, strikes 
are the.worst possible result of collective 
bargaining but are sometimes the only 
alternative.” 

Another questioner, pointing out that 
both Prof. Cole and Mr. Adams had 
seemed to hope for a decline in third-party 
intervention, asked if the collective bargain- 
ing process would really be eased by a 
minimum of government intervention. “Is 
there no real room for the development of 
public standards for third-party inter- 
vention?” : 

Mr. Adams answered, first, that he didn’t 
want to give the impression that labour 
legislation should contain such standards. 
He wanted to express the fear that that 
would happen, he explained. “I don’t think 
it possible for a government to have a 
fixed policy regarding the setting of wage 
rates, etc., in a democratic country. We 


have to assume that governments will 
change. If it’s possible for one party to 
legislate the economic policy that should be 
followed by conciliators, then it’s possible 
for the opposition party to change that 
policy when it comes to power. 

“T think it possible for an independent 
person to put forward a fairly accurate 
opinion of what the public will think of 
the situation should it come to a strike; a 
board will have difficulty in agreeing to 
that.” 


Prof. H. D. Woods 


Prof. H. D. Woods, Director of McGill’s 
Industrial Relations Centre, was this year 
one of the speakers at the Centre’s confer- 
ence. He delivered the final paper, which 
he titled “A Critical Appraisal of Com- 
pulsory Conciliation in Canada”. Having 
served often as a conciliation board chair- 
man, he was speaking from extensive 
experience in the settlement of industrial 
disputes. 

Collective bargaining operates in an 
atmosphere of conflict, he pointed out, that 
contains many divisive and some cohesive 
elements; one of the most important of 
the latter is the strike. We have accepted 
collective bargaining as perhaps the most 
workable means of arranging the labour- 
management relationship and have even 
made collective bargaining compulsory at 
the insistence of a majority of the 
employees. 

He recalled that strikes in the first 
decade of this century were “essentially an 
instrument of recognition” and that it was 
a crucial coal strike that led to the intro- 
duction of a compulsory waiting period and 
the investigation and report “designed to 
replace the cohesive power of the strike 
by the cohesive power of public opinion” 
in emergency disputes. But later crises, he 
said, blurred the distincton between emer- 
gency and ordinary disputes. 

“Compulsory arbitration, the waiting 
period, the third-party recommendations 
became part of the system,” he continued, 
“sand tend to operate as built-in frustra- 
tions in the bargaining process.’ Some 
suggested solutions, such as the compulsory 
superintended strike vote, to the difficulties 
encountered in collective bargaining are 
consistent with the belief that strikes are 
essentially anti-social, he said, but such 
solutions “fail to recognize the key place 
of the work stoppage threat. in the nego- 
tiation process”. 

“The logical ultimate to this develop- 
ment,” he stated, “is. the compulsory 
settlement of the terms of the labour- 
management relationship by civil authority 
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beyond the parties directly concerned. This 
would put an end to collective bargaining 
as we know it and would probably bring 
in a train of controls and compulsions 
unpalatable to labour.and management alike. 

“Before we decide that the solution of 
our present difficulties lies in the direction 
of added medication, we perhaps might 
consider a bit of surgery,” Prof. Woods said. 

In leading up to this conclusion, he began 
by pointing out that formal and informal 
third parties are more or less continuously 
at work helping to shape the relationship 
and the behaviour of unions and manage- 
ment. He mentioned, as formal third 
parties, government agencies and the courts, 
and, as informal ones, persons of influence 
in the community, members of the clergy, 
local politicians, and the daily press and 
other instruments of opinion. 

Prof. Woods said the purpose of his paper 
was to evaluate Canada’s legal procedure 
for the settlement of industrial disputes in 
terms of its services in its avowed purpose 
of avoiding work stoppage and to consider 
the impact of the dispute-settlement 
machinery on the behaviour of the parties 
to the dispute in their relations with one 
another and towards the public and 
government, services. 


After a brief description of the “historical 
antecedents” of the present legislation, 
during which he said that “our legislation 
has been the result of crises and with each 
crisis we have sometimes added something 
to the permanent structure of law which, 
while perhaps quite valid for the time, 
does not necessarily remain valid in the 
post-crisis period.” 

Explaining the provisions of present 
labour relations legislation, Prof. Woods 
said “there may be objection to the use 
of the term compulsory as applied to our 
conciliation system. Strictly speaking, 
management and unions are not compelled 
to use either the conciliation officer or the 
board provided they are prepared to forgo 
the strike or lockout.... To suggest it is 
not compulsory may be strictly true but 
practically misleading. It would be similar 
to the proposition that a closed shop for 
carpenters is not compulsory membership 
in the union for those who decide not to 
become carpenters.” 

It would be a miracle, he continued, if 
legislation developed in the first instance 
to meet a crisis in a public utility situation 
and later expanded in coverage to meet 
the much more important crises of national 
survival in time of war would in its peace- 
time application not produce results some- 
what different from those expected. ‘This 
has in fact happened in Canada to the 
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extent that to an increasing degree the 
system of compulsory conciliation is under 
criticism and attack,” he said. 

There is an important conflict in approach 
to their role by conciliators, he said, which 
may explain the “somewhat discredited” 
position occupied at present by the con- 
ciliation process. Some conciliators believe 
their role is to preserve industrial peace 
at whatever costs they can get the disput- 
ing parties to pay while others assume a 
role of working for a settlement based on 
objective criteria such as a consumer price 
index, prevailing standards in competitive 
labour markets, etc. 

Mediators of the first type have no 
interest in the terms of the agreement 
except in so far as they are instrumental 
in producing agreement, Prof. Woods 
explained. They see their role as one of 
assisting the parties to reach agreement 
and their public responsibility as avoiding 
a work stoppage if possible. Prof. Woods 
called this “accommodative” mediation. 

Mediators of the second type practice 
what he called “normative” mediation. 

“When a third party intervenes in an 
industrial dispute and sets out to accom- 
modate the disputants and no more,” Prof. 
Woods said, “he is accepting the full 
implications of collective bargaining, the 
essence of which is that the locus of 
decision-making remains at all times with 
the parties themselves.” 

Then, he asked, what useful purpose can 
a third party perform if the decisions 
remain with management and labour? In 
answer he said he believed a mediator can 
contribute in a number of ways: 

1. Where one or both parties are inex- 
perienced in collective bargaining, the experi- 
enced mediator will often serve to reassure 
the party whose limited experience leaves 


him with a feeling of exposure to the 
unknown. 

2. Mediators can and often do help the 
parties to alter their perspective, to take 
account of factors that would otherwise be 
overlooked. 

3. Mediators may act as useful catalysts 
when face-saving, “so frequently encountered 
in collective bargaining,’ appears to be 
necessary. 

4. The mediator acts to take the pressure 
of the bargaining table off the bargaining 
parties. 


“What all this means,” he said, “is that 
in some situations collective bargaining 
seems to contain within the relationship 
itself restraints to its own effectiveness and 
the third party may be of assistance in 
overcoming these restraints.” 

One further characteristic of collective 
bargaining stressed by Prof. Woods was the 
manipulative nature of the process, Bar- 
gaining places each party in the position 
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of trying to outmanoeuvre the other. And, 
he pointed out, concessions made are some- 
thing like ammunition already fired: “You 
cannot fire the same shot again; a condi- 
tional wage offer of $1.38 can be with- 
drawn only with great difficulty.” Thus 
there is further restraint on getting agree- 
ment through collective bargaining, he said. 

“Taking all these restraining influences 
together, it appears to be remarkable that 
agreement is ever reached,” he continued. 
“The answer, of course, is the strike or 
lockout. The work stoppage is the catalyst 
that brings results. It does not have to 
take place; its presence as a threat is felt 
and is usually sufficient to overcome the 
divisive influences. 

“In this sense the strike is the most 
efficient conciliator yet discovered.” 

When the threat of a work stoppage is 
not sufficient to resolve the differences, he 
added, “the work stoppage may be neces- 
sary to bring out the realities of social and 
economic cost that ultimately do produce 
agreement”. 

Prof. Woods believed that if the possi- 
bility of a work stoppage were removed 
as a tactical device, collective bargaining 
as we know it would collapse. “In our 
efforts to avoid the work stoppage by 
imposed delays,” he declared, “we may have 
seriously weakened the structure of collec- 
tive bargaining.” 

Prof. Woods then expressed support for 
“accommodative” mediation and cast doubt 
on the “normative” variety. 

Accommodative mediation directs itself to 
reducing the divisive elements without 
attempting to replace the decision-making 
authority of the disputing parties. The 
mediator attempts to reduce frictions 
between the parties and within each group; 
but he preserves the role of the strike by 
carefully avoiding accepting the responsi- 
bilities of either labour or management. 
These parties are left to make all decisions 
themselves. Normative mediation, on the 
other hand, implies that the parties are 


being informed as to what they should put 
into their agreements. 


Labour and management have shown 
considerable ingenuity in adjusting to the 
conciliation system, he continued. The 
successive compulsory steps have resulted 
in a tendency to make provision for con- 
cessions at the various stages. If one party 
believes that its position will be improved 
by going a step further, that step is 
inevitable. Both are inclined to hold back 
on genuine bargaining to have something 
to offer at succeeding stages. 

“The theory that conciliation becomes 
available when bargaining can go no 
farther overlooks the important evidence 
that the availability of conciliation may be 


setting limits to the pre-conciliation bar- 
gaining itself,’ he said. “The compulsory 
factor in our law is attracting cases to the 
use of the service. To the extent that 
this is so it means that settlements by 
other means are reduced.” 


Taking a closer look at the conciliation 
board stage, where he believed the greatest 
weakness of our system is to be found, 
Prof. Woods pointed out that the legisla- 
tion does not establish standards for con- 
ciliation boards; as a result the board 
chairman must select his own standard and 
determine his own approach, accommoda- 
tive or normative. 

Suggesting that certain conditions should 
prevail before the normative approach is 
taken, he concluded by saying: 

I throw it out for your consideration that 
the general use of boards imposed by one 
party on the other should be discontinued 
except where certain industries are con- 
sidered to be so vital to the public interest 
that work stoppages need to be ruled out. 
There would still be a place for fact-finding 
boards agreed to by both parties, although 
the point of mutual acceptance would 
reduce them very considerably. Neverthe- 
less, the influence of such a board would 
be very great indeed simply because it was 
accepted by both as an alternative to further 
bargaining. 


Panel Discussion 


A panel discussion ended this year’s 
conference. Two discussion leaders, one 
representing management and one labour, 
and all speakers at the conference except 
Prof. Cole, who,was unable to remain, 
participated; many delegates also joined in 
the discussion. 


The discussion leaders were J. Massicotte 
of the Primary Textiles Institute and 
Gérard Picard, General President of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, both of whom opened the dis- 
cussion by commenting on the papers 
presented at the conference. 


In his remarks Mr. Massicotte said that 
he agreed with Mr. Park’s definition of 
collective bargaining as a struggle based 
on the relative economic strength of the 
parties. If it is to be effective, he said, 
both must be well balanced in economic 
strength. Later in the discussion Mr. 
Adams said he disagreed with that defini- 
tion. The purpose of collective bargaining, 
he said, was for two parties of relatively 
equal strength to sit down and seek a 
mutually acceptable solution. If they 
don’t agree that the object of their meet- 
ing is to seek equity and justice in the 
distribution of the company’s income and 
believe that the objective is to find out 
which one has the greater economic 
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strength, you will not have collective 
bargaining, he said, but you will be going 
through the preliminaries before the war 
begins. “If you rely only on economic 
strength, you will make a farce of collec- 
tive bargaining; might does not make 
right.” 

Mr. Park then reminded the panel that 
when he defined collective bargaining as a 
struggle based on the relative strength of 
the parties he went on to say that mature 
collective bargaining practices can and do 
temper the harshness of the struggle. But, 
he added, “I think that in the final 
analysis the relative strength determines 
what type of contract we will get.” 

Mr. Massicotte then asked Mr. Park 
whether he agreed with Mr. Adams’ 
suggestion that conciliation boards be done 
away with in disputes that do not affect 
the public interest and whether he thought 
minority reports should continue to be 
written.. During the discussion Mr. Park 
replied: “I am prepared to concede that 
there are some cases that may stop short 
of the conciliation board, that is, at the 
conciliation officer.” About minority reports 
he suggested they were written because 
the dissenting board member knew it 
would become “part and parcel” of post- 
conciliation proceedings. 

Mr. Picard began by saying that an 
understanding of what is meant by collec- 
tive bargaining was necessary for any 
discussion of the conciliation process. “To 
me,” he said, “collective bargaining is a 
mutual thing, and the key is good faith.” 
If at the beginning of negotiations one 
party accuses the other-of not bargaining 
in good faith, “you will have a strike in 
a few months,” he said. He recommended 
that at the beginning of negotiations the 
union’s proposals and the employer’s 
counter-proposals should be in writing so 
that each knows where they stand. 


He thought legislation should do no more 
than protect the right to organize and the 
bargaining rights of unions. “There should 
not be in any Act provision for com- 
pulsory conciliation,” he said. Unions had 
not paid enough attention, when seeking 
legislation to protect their rights, to the 
fact that the same Act required compulsory 
conciliation. 


“Tf we are of the opinion that collective 
bargaining is a mutual thing,” he explained, 
“we shouldn’t go before a conciliation 
officer or board except by mutual consent.” 
And if both parties consent to a concilia- 
tion officer or board, he went on, the 
conciliator shouldn’t make a report but 
should try only to get the parties together. 
“His only report should be to say he has 
succeeded or failed.” 

Mr. Picard, wondering how the speakers 
would define “common good,” said in 
connection with last year’s railway dispute 
that he didn’t think the Government had 
the right to do what it did but thought 
that “it had the responsibility to do what 
it thought was the right thing. If the 
common good is in danger,” he declared, 
“the Government should take the responsi- 
bility of doing what it thought right; it’s 
up to the citizens to judge them.” 

Mr. Park, commenting on the suggestion 
that only the conciliation board chairman 
be allowed a vote, thought that the elim- 
ination of the partisan votes would not be 
a good thing in Canada. “I think partisan 
members should not be merely an echo of 
their nominator’s stand,” he explained. 


Prof. Woods made a plea for more faith 
in the collective bargaining process. “We 
act curiously when we say in one breath 
that collective bargaining is a good thing 
and in the next that we will not allow 
collective bargaining to go to a strike,” he 
said. “We have set up all sorts of stages 
to see that a strike doesn’t happen but 
all we have done is delay the strike and 
emasculate collective bargaining.” 


UE to Seek 35-Hour Week, More Pay, in 1956 Negotiations 


A 35-hour work-week with increased take-home pay will be sought by the United 
Electrical Workers (independent) in contract negotiations next year. The union’s Ontario 
district council, formulating 1956 demands at a meeting last month in Peterborough, said 
the shorter work week could open up jobs for 7,500 of the 7,800 electrical workers who, 
it said, have been laid off since December 1953. 


A union research report stated that productivity had increased by 16 per cent during 
the same period. There is “clear evidence” that the industry is permanently reducing its 
ratio of employment to output, the report declared, but the union is not opposed to 
automation, only to “the manner in which the fruits of the increased productivity are 


distributed”, 
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3 Annual Convention of the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions (CCL) 


Approve manifesto that will serve as basis for intensive program of 
political education and report calling for labour unity in province 


The third annual convention of the 
Quebec Federation of Industrial Unions 
(CCL), held in Joliette May 14 and- 15, 
adopted a statement of political principles 
and declared itself in favour of trade union 
amalgamation. Some 250 delegates repre- 
senting about 60,000 workers attended. 


The discussion on political action took 
place behind closed doors but a statement 
released at the conclusion of the conven- 
tion reported that the delegates had 
approved a manifesto that “will serve as 
a basis for the intensive program of 
political education which the Federation 
intends to carry on”. 

The convention was presided over by 
R. J. Lamoureux, who was re-elected as 
head of the Federation. 

More than 75 resolutions were considered. 


Political Action 


Several meetings were held behind closed 
doors to consider the nature of the 
Federation’s future participation in political 
action. 

A statement released at the conclusion of 
the convention announced that “save for a 
few dissenting voices, the delegates have 
adopted a declaration of political principles 
calling for repatriation of the Canadian 
constitution, changes in electoral repre- 
sentation, recall of the Padlock Act and 
Bills 19 and 20, state ownership of natural 
resources and public services and recogni- 
tion of human rights and personal freedom.” 

A manifesto was prepared, the statement 
said, to serve as a basis for “the intensive 
program of political action the Federation 
intends to carry on”. 

The Executive Committee was to meet 
early in June and issue a political declara- 
tion but no statement had yet been made 
public at the time of going to press. 


It is understood that, while the delegates 


adopted the declaration of political prin- 


ciples as drafted by a special committee, 
they did not ratify the conclusion, which 
called for an appeal to all other sociak 
groups to support the manifesto with a 
view to bringing about the birth of another 
political party in Quebec. 
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A labour unity committee was appointed 
by the Quebec Federation of Industrial 
Unions (CIO-CCL) on June 19 to work 
towards the amalgamation of all central 
labour bodies in Quebec. The appoint- 


ment of the committee followed approval 
by the Federation at its annual conven- 
tion of a resolution recommending joint 
action with the province’s two other 
central labour organizations, the Quebec 


Federation of Labour (AFL-TLC) and 
the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour. 

Members of the unity committee are 
the Federation’s President, R. J. Lamou- 
reux; Vice-presidents W. Dodge, J. P. 
Tessier and P. Vaillancourt; Secretary 
Roméo Mathieu; Director Donat Archam- 
bault; and Miss Huguette Plamondon, 
President of the Montreal Labour Council. 


The delegates unanimously ratified the 
Federation’s annual brief submitted to the 
provincial Government last January, thus 
officially denying the allegations that the 
brief did not represent the ideas of the 
organization’s membership. 


Labour Unity 


The convention approved the report of 
the Secretary-General calling for organic 
unity between the Federation, the Quebec 
Federation of Labour (TLC) and the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour. 

Roméo Mathieu, Secretary-General, said: 
“When we consider the immensity of the 
work to be done for the common welfare 
of all classes of society, we must come to 
the conclusion that the organic unity of all 
organized labour is imperative and must be 
realized some day, not only to settle our 
union problems but especially to ensure the 


survival of democracy.” 


Mr. Mathieu added that unity is essen- 
tial for the reason that “democracy which 
is forced upon us is not a democracy of 
the people, for the people and by the people 
as they would have us believe”. 

Stressing that the Federation intends to 
increase the activities carried out jointly 
with other federations while waiting for 
amalgamation, he added that workers have 
only to look around to find that “our 
democracy is very closely related to an 
economic and social dictatorship”. 
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The Executive of the Quebee Federation of Industrial Unions (CCL) elected at the 
3rd annual convention: seated (left to right): Jacques V. Morin, Executive Secretary ; 
Vice-presidents William Dodge and Philippe Vaillancourt; Romuald J. Lamoureux, 
President; J. P. Tessier, Vice-president; Roméo Mathieu, Secretary-Treasurer; and 


Miss Huguette Plamondon, President of the Montreal Labour Council. 


Standing 


(left to right): Gérard Fréve, President of the Joliette Labour Council; Roméo 


Leroux, Edouard Gaudet, Donat Archambault, Gérard Poirier, 


Maurice Ouimet, 


Roland Goedike; René Martin, President, St. Jean Labour Council; Robert Bernier. 


Gérard Pelletier 


“Tt will be the honour or the failure of 
the trade union movement ten years hence 
either to bring about the unity of all its 
forces, until now scattered and isolated, so 
as to give them and itself political effi- 
ciency, or to sink into a short-sighted 
policy, shut itself up in work contracts, 
neglect education and end up, around 1965, 
in an altogether secondary role.” 

Such was the conclusion of a talk by 
Gérard Pelletier, editor of the official 
publication of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, in which he 
analysed the present position and future 
prospects of the trade union movement 
in Quebec. 

Journalist and well-known member of the 
CCCL, Mr. Pelletier was guest speaker at 
the banquet given at the close of the 
Federation’s annual convention. 

Referring to the spirit of co-operation of 
which his presence was a concrete form, 
Mr. Pelletier said that “when danger 
threatens the whole working class or when 
unity of action becomes essential to the 
achievement of important progress, labour 
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would not forgive us if we allowed local 
oppositions or rival organizations to block 
the road to essential co-operation”. 

On the problem of political action, the 
speaker pointed out that “as soon as a 
labour federation calls for political action, 
the cry is heard of class war and dictator- 
ship by the proletariat”. 

He said that “it is very clear that, in 
these circumstances, democracy in Quebec 
can only decline. It is indispensable that 
workers make their influence felt in the 
political field.” 


Mr. Pelletier stated that he did not 
believe in class parties, but called upon 
all sectors of society to keep an eye on 
the political problems brought about by 
industrialization. 

The banquet, held at’ the close of the 
convention, was presided over by Gérard 
Fréve, President of the Joliette Labour 
Council. Among the guests were: Raoul 
Trépanier of the Federal Department of 
Labour; His Worship Mayor Rosaire Roch 
of Joliette; Gilles Ledoux, head of the 
secretariat of the Catholic Farmers’ Union; 
Albert Lajoie, in charge of publicity for 


the Co-Operative People’s Banks (Caisses 
populaires); and Laurent Hardy, repre- 
senting the General President of the CCCL. 


Elections 


R. J. Lamoureux was re-elected General 
President of the Federation over Raymond 
Lapointe, while Roméo Mathieu was 
re-elected General Secretary-Treasurer, 
defeating J. E. Corbeil. 

The three Vice-presidents, William Dodge 
of Montreal, J. P. Tessier of Quebec and 


Philippe Vaillancourt, Regional Director, 
were unanimously re-elected. 

The following directors were also elected 
as members of the Executive Committee: 
Miss Huguette Plamondon, Messrs. Donat 
Archambault, Robert Bernier, Gérard Fréve, 
Edouard Gaudet, Roland Goedike, Roméo 
Leroux, René Martin, Maurice Ouimet and 
Gérard Poirier. 

The Committee once more appointed 
Jacques V. Morin as Executive Secretary. 


UAW Wins Form of Wage Guarantee 


from Ford and General Motors 


Companies will pay to laid-off workers benefits that, added to state 


unemployment insurance payments, will give them 60 to 65 per cent of 


usual take-home pay for 26-week period. Plan becomes effective 1957 


Cash benefits for laid-off workers will be 
provided by the Ford Motor Company in 
the United States for 140,000 members of 
the United Auto Workers of America (CIO) 
as the result of a collective agreement, 
which will run for three years, signed in 
Detroit on June 6.- In essence, the plan, 
which is called by the Company the Ford 
Supplemental Unemployment Benefit Plan, 
provides for cash benefits ranging up to 
$25 a week to supplement unemployment 
compensation to which a laid-off worker 
may be entitled. 

One week later, on June 14, the UAW 
won employer-paid benefits for laid-off 
workers for 375,000 members employed by 
the General Motors Corporation. As with 
the Ford agreement, the GM contract will 
run for a period of three years. At the 
same time that the agreement with General 
Motors was concluded, the International 
Union of Electrical Workers (CIO) obtained 
a similar guaranteed wage for 35,000 elec- 
trical workers in GM plants. 

The UAW thus won, not the guaranteed 
annual wage that UAW President Walter 
Reuther declared he would win this year, 
but a supplement to unemployment insur- 
ance. In return, the union agreed to a 


_ three-year contract, although in the early 


stages of the negotiations Mr. Reuther had 
said it would sign no more long-term 
agreements. : 
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The plan is conditional upon the various 
state legislatures and unemployment insur- 
ance agencies agreeing to pay compensa- 
tion benefits to unemployed workers receiv- 
ing benefits from the Company at the same 
time. If such agreement is forthcoming 
from the states, the first payments under 
the plan will be made to workers laid off 
after June 1, 1957. 

Under the terms of the Ford agreement, 
two funds have been established by the 
Company, one, the general fund for 
employees engaged in the company’s 
regular production activities, and the other, 
for those on defence work. The company 
will contribute on the same basis to the 
funds, putting in five cents for every hour 
for which employees in both the non- 
defence and defence categories work. 

A “maximum funding” amount for 
each fund will be determined monthly, 
“Maximum funding” is the term applied 
to the amount of the fund to be reached 
and maintained by the Company. This 
total will vary with increases or decreases. 
in the numbers of people employed by 
the Company. In order to build up funds 
in the initial stages of the plan, no benefit 
payments will be made for two years from 
the effective date of the agreement. 

In order to obtain benefit, eligible 
workers who are laid off will have to make 
application, payments becoming effective 
after one waiting week. During the initial 
period of benefit payments, a laid-off 
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worker would receive “special benefits” for 
the first four benefit weeks in a year. Once 
the trust fund attains 50 per cent, these 
special benefits would be payable for the 
first four weeks of any layoff, not to exceed 
eight such weeks per year. These, when 
combined with unemployment compensa- 
tion, would bring the employee’s income up 
to a maximum of 65 per cent of his weekly 
after-tax basic pay for a 40-hour week. 

Payments thereafter, called “regular 
benefits”, when added to unemployment 
compensation, would be the equivalent of 
60 per cent of the employee’s after-tax 
wages. 

The UAW-Ford agreement provides that 
workers will build up credits in the fund 
depending upon the number of 32-hour 
weeks they have worked. The number of 
credits any worker will have will depend 
upon the number of weeks he has worked 
and the extent of earlier layoffs, if any. 

Depending upon the credits built up in 
the fund by individual workers, the weekly 
benefit payment will range from a maximum 
of $25 to a minimum of $2. Between 
these figures, benefit payments will depend 
upon the amount of state unemployment 
compensation paid, the after-tax earnings 
of any worker, and whether the worker is 
receiving “special benefits’ or “regular 
benefits”. 


An example of how the plan will operate 
is as follows:— 


An auto worker in Michigan with a wife 
and one child earns $100 weekly before 
taxes and $87.02 after taxes. He would be 
eligible under a pending Michigan Act for 
unemployment compensation benefit of $42 
a week in the first four weeks of layoff 
(subject to the waiting week provision). 
He would receive an additional $14.56 
under the Ford supplemental benefit plan, 
making his total income with unemploy- 
ment compensation $56.56 a week. After 
the first four weeks of a layoff he would 
receive a “regular benefit” of $10.21 a week, 
bringing his total income with unemploy- 
ment compensation to $52.21. 

An employee will be eligible for a 
maximum of 26 weeks benefit under the 
agreement and in the case cited above it 


was assumed that the employee had 
amassed sufficient credits to receive 
benefits. 


A major feature of the Ford plan is 
integration with state unemployment benefit 
plans. Before the plan becomes effective, 
rulings must be obtained that simultaneous 
payments of plan benefits shall not reduce 
or eliminate unemployment benefits in 
states in which the Company has two-thirds 
of its employees. 
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In practice, the above stipulation means 
that rulings of this nature must be obtained 
in Michigan, where the company has 56 
per cent of its hourly-rated working force, 
and in Ohio, which has 11 per cent of Ford 
employees, or in Michigan and any two of 
the states of Illinois, Missouri, New York, 
California and New Jersey. 

If appropriate rulings are not obtained 
from the home states of two-thirds of the 
employees before June 1, 1957, the plan will 
terminate as of that date. In addition, the 
operation of the plan is further dependent 
upon the company receiving favourable 
rulings that contributions to the funds will 
be deductible expenses for federal income 
tax purposes, that such contributions are 
to be excluded in computations under the 
Fair Labour Standards Act and that with 
respect to any defence employee, that such 
contributions are allowable costs in connec- 
tion with the Government contract or the 
sub-contract upon which he is employed. 


States’ Action 


By a vote of 21 to 12, the Ohio Senate 
on June 14 turned down a proposal that 
simultaneous payments from public and 
private funds to jobless workers be legal- 
ized. The state Senate’s action does not 
close the door to a later recommendation 
of the guaranteed annual wage but, accord- 
ing to the Senate majority leader, the 
proposal was “of such momentous impor- 
tance” that it could not be disposed of in 
“a few days or a few minutes”. 

In New York state, Governor Averall 
Harriman promised on June 15 to bring 
about an integration of public and private 
unemployment benefits in the state. The 
Governor said that he would see to it that 
the spirit of the auto workers’ agreement 
was carried out and specified that this 
would mean that employer-financed pay- 
ments to idle workers would not be 
deducted from state unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. 


Management Reaction 


The agreements reached by the UAW 
with Ford and General Motors “could sow 
the seeds of economic disaster,’ the 
National Association of Manufacturers and 
the Illinois Manufacturers Association 
agreed at a day-long conference held in 
Chicago on June 15 to discuss “America’s 
Economic Crisis—the Guaranteed Annual 
Wage”. The conference brought together 
869 representatives of industry and man- 
agement to discuss the impact of the terms 
of settlement between the union and the 
two automobile companies. 


(Continued on page 820) 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada 
during the First Quarter of 1955° 


Fatalities decrease by 138 from previous three-month period. Of the 
249 accidental deaths in the quarter, 60 occurred in manufacturing, 
4A in logging, 41 in transportation, 31 in mining, 27 in construction 


There were 249! industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the first quarter of 1955, 
according to the latest reports received 


by the Department of Labour. This is 
a decrease of 138 fatalities from the 
previous quarter, in which 387 were 


recorded, including 20 in a supplementary 
list. 

During the quarter under review, one 
accident resulted in the deaths of five 
persons. On March 1, five loggers were 
drowned in Stave Lake, B.C., when their 
boat struck a snag and sank. At the time 
of the accident the men were returning to 
work after a winter lay-off. 

Grouped by industries, the largest 
number, 60, was recorded in manufacturing. 
These include 14 in each of the wood 
products and iron and steel groups and 
seven in both the pulp and paper and 
non-metallic mineral products industries. 
In the fourth quarter last year 58 fatalities 
were listed in manufacturing, including 14 
in iron and steel, nine in wood products 
and eight in the transportation equipment 
group. 

In the logging industry 44 workers died 
as a result of accidents during the first 
quarter of 1955, a decrease of seven from 
the 51 reported in the previous three 
months. During the first quarter last year 
34 employees lost their lives in the logging 
industry. 

During the quarter under review acci- 
dents in the transportation industry were 
responsible for 41 deaths. Of these, 17 
were in local and highway transportation 
and 13 in steam railways. In the previous 
three-month period 54 fatalities were listed, 
of which 22 occurred in steam railways, 18 
in local and highway transportation and 12 
in water transportation. 

Mining accidents caused the deaths of 31 
persons during the quarter under review, 15 
occurring in metalliferous mining, 10 in 
coal mining and six in non-metallic 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. 

1The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the first quarter of 1955 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Information on acci- 
dents which occur but are not reported in time for 
inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded in 
supplementary lists and statistics are amended 
accordingly. " 


The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved 
persons gainfully employed and_ that 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 
include deaths that resulted from indus- 
trial diseases as reported by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 


compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. 


News- 
paper reports are used to supplement 
these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation leg- 
islation, newspaper reports are the 
Department’s only source of information. 
It is possible, therefore, that coverage 
in such industries as agriculture, fishing 
and trapping and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in those 
industries covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents that are in fact indus- 
trial may be omitted from the Depart- 
ment’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 


mineral mining. In October, November and 
December last year 62 fatalities were 
recorded, including 30 in metalliferous 
mining, 17 in coal mining and 15 in non- 
metallic mineral mining. 

In the construction industry 27 fatalities 
were listed in the first quarter of 1955, of 
which 12 occurred in highway construction, 
11 in building and structures and four in 
miscellaneous construction. During the 
previous three months 69 fatalities were 
recorded in this industry. 

There were 19 industrial fatalities in the 
various branches of the service industry 
during the first three months of 1955, a 
decrease of eight from the 27 reported in 
the last quarter of 1954. 

An analysis of the causes of these 249 
fatalities shows that 72 (29 per cent) of 
the victims had been “struck by tools, 
machinery, moving vehicles or _ other 
objects”. Within this group the largest 
number of deaths was caused by falling 
trees or limbs (22), materials falling from 
stockpiles or loads (9) and objects falling 


(Continued on page 829) 
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From the Labour Gazette, July 1905 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Canada's Alien Labour Act ruled ultra vires. 


decision to Privy Council. 


Canada’s Alien Labour Act, enacted in 
1897-98, which gave the federal Govern- 
ment the right to “restrict the importa- 
tion and employment of aliens,’ was 
declared ultra vires by Mr. Justice Anglin 
of Toronto on June 16, 1905, it was 
reported in the July 1905 issue of the 
Lasour GazettE, which traced in detail the 
proceedings taken under the Act by the 
Government to deport United States 
citizens employed by the Pére Marquette 
Railway Company. Mr. Justice Anglin’s 
decision climaxed the findings of a Royal 
Commission appointed on April 20 to 
inquire into “the alleged employment of 
aliens, to the exclusion of Canadian citizens 
and British subjects” by the railway. 
recommendations, the Royal 
Commission stated that the Company, 
incorporated in the United States and 
operating lines in Canada, had filled posi- 
tions on the lines in Canada with United 
States citizens when the posts “could be as 
well filled by Canadian citizens and British 
subjects”. Subsequently, warrants were 
issued by the Attorney-General to the 
Commissioner of Dominion Police for the 
deportation of the parties named in the 
Commission’s report. 


In its 


Upon their arrest, the employees in- 
volved obtained writs of habeas corpus, 
which obliged the Commissioner of 
Dominion Police to produce them before 
Justice Anglin in Toronto and to state 
the reasons for their arrest. 

In his decision, Mr. Justice Anglin ruled 
that the legislation as enacted was beyond 
the powers of the Government to pass, 
for the reason that, in compelling the 
return of such aliens to the United States, 
it had authorized certain acts to be done 
beyond the territorial limits of Canada, this 
being an excess of jurisdiction which could 
only be, but had not been, conferred on 
the Canadian Parliament by the Parliament 
of Great Britain. 

Referring to the British North America 
Act, Mr. Justice Anglin said that the Privy 
Council in many judgments held that the 
Canadian Parliament “has and was in- 
tended to have powers of legislation as 
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Government to appeal 


Wage increases, price advances reported 


large and of the same nature as the 
Imperial Parliament itself”. He added that 
the area within which the powers so con- 
ferred may be exercised “is restricted to 
the territorial limits of the colony, to 
whose legislature they are granted,” and 
that the detention or subjection to restraint 
of the persons employed by the railway 
by the Attorney-General, without the terri- 
torial limits of Canada, “is ultra vires of 
the Dominion Parliament.” 


Speaking in the House of Commons on 
June 26, Justice Minister Charles Fitz- 
patrick announced that the Government did 
not agree with Justice Anglin’s decision 
and would apply to the Privy Council for 
leave to appeal. 


Several important wage changes during 
June 1905 were recorded by the Gazerre. 
Bricklayers and masons in St. Hyacinthe, 
Que., had their wages increased to $3 per 
day while stone cutters received $3.50. In 
Montreal, 400 bricklayers had their wages 
increased from 40 to 45 cents an hour and 
a large number of carpenters had their 
wages boosted from 224 to 30 cents per 
hour. 


Minimum wages for plumbers in Brant- 
ford, Ont., were raised from 273 to 30 cents 
an hour. In Vancouver, sheet metal 
workers gained a schedule of $3.25 per day, 
with time and one-half for overtime until 
10 p.m. and with double time on legal 
holidays and Sundays, and from 10 p.m. 
to 7 a.m. 

Price advances for beef and other meats 
in June were: recorded for several centres 
in Quebec and Ontario in the monthly 
survey of the cost of living. Bread, on 
the other hand, was reduced from six to 
54 cents for a 1$-pound loaf in Hamilton, 
Ont., and a reduction in the wholesale price 
of sugar went into effect over the entire 
country. 

In Toronto and other Ontario centres it 
was reported that construction in progress 
would not provide adequate accommodation 
for workers during the winter and that 
conditions in this respect would be only 
slightly alleviated as compared with the 
previous year. 5 
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Minister of Labour Addresses 


38" International Labour Conference 


Says Canada has faith in aims and purposes of ILO. Canadian worker 
delegate also speaks during meeting's first 15 days, employer delegate 
participates in debate over seating of Communist employer delegates 


Canada has faith in the aims and 
purposes of the International Labour 
Organization and in its ability to continue 
the progress it has made towards the 
fulfilment of the principles which were 
incorporated in its charter 36 years ago, 
Hon. Milton JF. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, said in an address June 15 at the 
38th Session of the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva. 

“Tts achievements over the years are 
outstanding as a pioneering agency con- 
cerned with matters of human welfare and 
also as a disseminator throughout the 
world of a great body of useful experiences 
it has accumulated through the various 
phases of its work,” he said. “I have 
confidence that the ILO can and will work 
out solutions for current issues consistent 
with its principles and structure.” 

Referring to labour-management relations 
in Canada, Mr. Gregg said that a maturing 
had been taking place in this field. 

“We are exploring more and more the 
factors that make for constructive 
employer-union relations, partly because 
we know they contribute to higher pro- 
ductivity, but, more important, because 
they are a desirable end in themselves. 
They help provide a more satisfactory 
industrial environment from the point of 
view of human aspirations and human 
needs. Indeed they may be said to con- 
stitute a significant aspect of our develop- 
ing democratic civilization.” 

Mr. Gregg observed: “A country’s indus- 
trial relations system reflects the ability of 
its people to work together freely towards 
the objectives they hold in common while 
at the same time working out their differ- 
ences in constructive fashion. Mature 
industrial relations require a breadth of 
outlook sufficient to recognize and respect 
the other person’s position, combined with 


a determination to hold strongly by basic 


principles. Their essence is a_ healthy 
spirit of give and take.” 
The development of good industrial 


relations, he said, was an objective which 
different countries will always pursue in 
different ways. Mr. Gregg then went on 
to explain the features of industrial rela- 
tions as they had developed in Canada. 

The first significant feature in Canada, 
in Mr. Gregg’s opinion, was the level at 
which collective bargaining normally takes 
place, at plant level. 

Most collective agreements 
a single plant or 


frequently 
apply in Canada _ to 
undertaking, Mr. Gregg said, although 
there were exceptions. Local bargaining 
was felt to be one of the best ways of 
retaining the flexibility needed to deal 
effectively with local problems. 

When negotiations take place at the local 
level, the officers of the local union and the 
managers of the local plant are directly 
involved. The agreement reached is one of 
their own making, one to which they feel 
personally committed. 


There is evidence that the chances of 
unrest, of uneasiness, of unauthorized 
stoppages, of resentful slowdowns, are 
reduced in proportion to the degree to 
which responsibility for agreement is carried 
by individuals at the working level. Also, 
there is good reason to believe that nego- 
tiations at the working or plant level are 
more likely to be guided by practical rather 
than theoretical or even ideological con- 
siderations. 


Bargaining at the local level in Canada, 
the Minister said, “takes into account many 
regional and national factors but, in the 
process of doing so, it does not ignore local 
factors which may be equally or even more 
important”. 

A second distinguishing feature of Canada’s 
industrial relations system, Mr. Gregg told 
the conference, was the emphasis on admin- 
istration of the collective agreement. 
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The typical agreement in Canada does far 
more than specify the wages, hours, vaca- 
tions and other working conditions of the 
workers it covers. It sets forth also 
seniority provisions, grievance procedures, 
and clauses designed to deal in orderly 
fashion with questions of workload, promo- 
tions, job transfers and other matters 
affecting the worker’s security and status. 


Employers in Canada, Mr. Gregg said, 
strongly oppose insertion of any clauses 
which might infringe upon their rights; 
nevertheless they find value in the orderly 
procedures set forth in the agreements. 

A third significant feature in the indus- 
trial relations system in Canada, Mr. Gregg 
noted, was that bargaining between the 
parties is usually an annual affair. 

Annual negotiations mean that the parties 
have an opportunity every year to revive 
clauses in the agreement that have not 
worked well. This almost continuing process 
of adjustment provides a flexibility in the 
labour-management relationship, attuned to 
the complexity of the agreement and the 
fact that the environment in which it oper- 
ates is itself subject to constant change in 
response to trade fluctuations, climatic 
extremes, technological progress, or the ebb 
and flow of international tensions. 


Mr. Gregg said that some people felt 
that agreement extending over a longer 
period led to a more settled atmosphere, 
and that recently there have been a 
number of important experiments with long- 
term contracts. 

“In one sense”, Mr. Gregg said, “the 
annual renegotiation of agreements reflects 
a special interest in the general economic 
outlook. Because they have come to 
expect a steadily rising standard of living, 
Canadian workers tend naturally to prefer 
bargaining procedures that leave room for 
frequent improvements in conditions of 
employment. Management representatives 
understand this line of thought, which is 
in accord with the generally optimistic 
attitude towards the economic future of 
our country, while naturally maintaining, 
as they do, the right to make such reser- 
vations as to its application as circum- 
stances may demand.” 

A fourth significant feature of the 
Canadian system, he continued, was a 
general tendency to rely on collective 
bargaining as the primary means of achiey- 
ing economic objectives rather than on 
legislation or government action. How- 
ever, he said, labour and management, and 
the general public, looked to legislation 
to provide basic minimum economic and 


protective standards, and to provide 
assistance to the collective bargaining 
process. 


In Canada, Mr. Gregg said, there appears 
to be three main contributions which a 
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government may make in its industrial 
relations role: a good economic environ- 
ment; legislation that helps and stimulates 
the collective bargaining process, and a 
number of research and promotional 
services. 

By a good economic environment, Mr. 
Gregg said he meant that government 
should help create conditions conductive to 
high levels of production and employ- 
ment by using all the fiseal, monetary and 
legislative devices at its disposal. 

On the provision of a legislative frame- 
work conductive to collective bargaining 
he said: “Under Canadian law, in most 
jurisdictions, collective bargaining is com- 
pulsory, provision is made for the orderly 
selection and certification of bargaining 
agents, a number of practices disruptive to 
good industrial relations are prohibited, and 
strikes and lockouts may not take place 
legally until full resort has been made to 
prescribed conciliation procedures.” 

Two main ideas lie behind these pro- 
visions and procedure, the Minister said: 
(1) that collective bargaining should be 
encouraged; and (2) that the welfare of 
the general public must be _ protected 
against unnecessary industrial conflict. 

On the providing of research and other 
services, he told how the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Labour published regular infor- 
mation on wage rates, on collective agree- 
ments, on the trend of working conditions, 
on the extent of labour organization, on 
strikes and lockouts, and on levels of 
employment and unemployment. Large 
quantities of information are also provided 
by other agencies of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, Mr. Gregg said. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gregg said he felt 
that it was an essential honesty and good 
faith which the ILO wished as a base for 
all industrial relations. “It can only be 
found,” he declared, “in an atmosphere of 
freedom, where principles of freedom of 
association and of free collective bargaining 
for which the ILO has stood over the years 
are scrupulously maintained.” 


Conference Opening 


The 38th Session of the International 
Labour Conference was declared open on 
June 1 by the Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization’s Governing 
Body, Robert Ago of Italy. More than 700 
delegates were in attendance, with sixty- 
three of the ILO’s seventy member 
countries being represented. 

In the afternoon sitting, Garcia Oldini, 
Minister of Chile in Switzerland, was 
unanimously 
Session. 


elected President of the 


Agenda and Resolutions 


Subjects to be discussed at the Confer- 
ence include :— 

Report of the Director-General. 

Financial and budgetary questions. 

Information and reports on the applica- 
tion of Conventions and Recommendations. 

Vocational rehabilitation of the disabled 
(second discussion). 

Penal sanctions for breaches of contract 
of employment (second discussion). 

Vocational training in agriculture (first 
discussion). 

Welfare 
discussion). 

Ten resolutions were submitted to the 
Conference. They included :— 

A resolution on the 10th anniversary of 
the United Nations reaffirming the faith 
of the International Labour Conference 
in the aims and objectives of the UN, 
noting the efficient collaboration that has 
existed so far between the two organiza- 
tions and pledging the ILO to continue this 
collaboration. 

A resolution welcoming the holding of 
the international conference on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy and expressing the 
hope that it will be successful in stimulat- 
ing international co-operation in this 
important field. The resolution requests 
the ILO Governing Body to consider the 
part the ILO can play in assisting govern- 
ments and industry in “promoting the 
development of the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful industrial purposes and as a 
means of raising living standards; in 
handling such problems of economic and 
social adjustment as may arise; and in 
promoting the highest standards of health, 
safety and welfare among workers in atomic 
plants and in other undertakings affected 
by the development of the industrial uses 
of atomic energy.” 

A resolution stressing that good labour- 
management relations are “a source of 
strength to society” and urging the ILO 
Governing Body to draw up a _ practical 
program of ILO action to promote labour- 
management co-operation and better human 
relations in industry throughout the world. 

Two resolutions asking the ILO to con- 
tinue its study of the problem of part-time 
employment of women and the employ- 
ment of older women as well as the 
problem of the employment of women 
having dependent young children. 

A resolution, submitted by the Polish 
workers’ delegate and the Soviet workers’ 
delegate, recommending the adoption of 
a new international convention on trade 
union rights based on the charter of trade 


facilities for workers (first 
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union rights adopted by the General 
Council of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

A resolution presented by the Soviet 
government delegates on the elimination of 
discrimination in the field of labour, social 
security and trade union activity and asking 
that the question be placed on the agenda 
of the 1957 session of the Conference with 
a view to the adoption of an international 
convention on the subject. 


Dispute over Communist Delegations 


The Conference voted June 4 to give 
employers’ delegates from Communist 
countries the right to sit in committees 
despite threats of a walkout by the United 
States. 

The Communist employers’ delegates 
were seated only as deputy members in 
the committees. This was unacceptable to 
William McGrath, United States employers’ 
delegate. Employers of other countries had 
joined the United States in an unsuccessful 
battle to keep Communist employers’ dele- 
gates out of the ILO’s meetings altogether. 

The non-communist countries expressed 
the belief that Communist employers’ 
delegates were merely another kind of 
government delegate. 

The Greeks joined the American employers 
in walking out of the committees. 


The Canadian employers’ delegate, A. W. 
Campbell, spoke during the debate on the 
proposal to seat Communist delegates as 
deputy members of committees. He said 
that the tripartite structure in its truest 
form must be maintained for the successful 
functioning of the ILO. Canadian 
employers’ delegates, he said, supported 
this view and were therefore opposed to 
anything which derogated from ee 


Tt is not by accident that a small minority 
of the labour movement in Canada has 
become infected with the ideologies and 
political thoughts which dominate the Iron 
Curtain countries. We know how much 
effort they have spent and how continually 
they have worked to sow the seeds of dis- 
sension in our ranks in order to further their 
own purposes, but the Canadian workers 
themselves in overwhelming numbers have 
seen through this propaganda and have, by 
their own actions, rooted out these elements 
bent only on the creation of discord. The 
employers of Canada welcome this action by 
the Canadian workers which demonstrated 
the fundamental unity of our feelings on this 
question. The employers of my country, 
whom I represent, bear the hallmark of free 
employers with the power to set their own 
policies, subject only to the common good 
and not to the direction of control of any 
government. We in Canada enjoy a partner- 
ship between government and business, based 
on a clear and agreed division of the respec- 
tive functions of each group. This means 
that I can speak with the voice which is 
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genuinely the voice of a free employer. 
This the so-called employers’ delegates of 
these eight countries cannot do. They can 
only speak with the voice of their Govern- 
ments and that voice has previously been 
brought to us most effectively and cleverly 
by Mr. Arutiunian (Government delegate, 
USSR). 

There is no need for this multiplication of 
mouthpieces all speaking with the same 
voice. To grant such a right would be to 
give special weight to the views of the Gov- 
ernments of these countries; this is treat- 
ment not granted to any other country 
represented here. As I have said, the essence 
of the unique tripartite structure of the ILO 
is that the workers, employers and govern- 
ments should speak with three different 
voices, whether in disharmony or in harmony, 
but not with one voice multiplied three 
times. 


U.S. President’s Message 


The President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, in a message to 
the Conference read by U.S. Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell, said the ILO 
served the cause of peace by seeking to 
improve living standards through the 
voluntary co-operation of many nations. 

“Particularly appealing to those who 
believe in the dignity of the individual,” 
the message said, “is the ILO provision 
which permits employers and workers to 
sit on an equal basis with representatives 
of government in the councils of the 
organization. In the understanding and 
co-operation which employers and workers 
develop through the ILO there is great 
hope for increased understanding and co- 
operation among the nations whose 
employers and workers they represent.” 

Mr. Mitchell in his address, which in- 
cluded President Ejisenhower’s message, 
added his words on the value of the ILO 
in furthering peace. 

Mr. Mitchell admired the spirit reflected 
in the Report of the Director-General 
which dealt specifically with management 
and labour relations. He pointed out that 
more than 100,000 collective agreements 
between management and labour were made 
or renewed in the United States each year. 


Canadian Workers’ Delegate 


Andrew V. Cooper, Canadian workers’ 
delegate, in an address to the Conference 
on June 11 congratulated the Governing 
Body of ILO on the prompt action in 
having the Fifth Session of the Petroleum 
Committee at Caracas, Venezuela adjourned 
(see page 819). 

Mr. Cooper called for action in Canada 
on several points, including housing, unem- 
ployment, protection of workers’ autonomy, 
a health scheme, and protection from the 
advent of “automation”, 
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In reference to housing Mr. Cooper said: 


The Canadian workers’ group would at 
this time draw the attention of the Confer- 
ence to the question of housing, which in 
Canada is very serious. While new housing 
accommodation is proceeding at a high rate, 
the backlog is increasing. The cost of new 
houses is out of reach of the great percentage 
of home seekers, and the effort being made 
by the Government is not adequate. Specula- 
tion in real estate has resulted in inflation. 


On unemployment he said: “Despite an 
apparent upsurge of business following the 
recession of 1954, unemployment in Canada 
continues at a high level. Much of this 
is called seasonal, and labour is becoming 
alarmed that employers and government are 
becoming more ready to call any unem- 
ployment seasonal in character.” 

The autonomy of the workers’ group 
must be preserved, Mr. Cooper said. He 
called upon the ILO to impress upon goy- 
ernments the necessity of permitting the 
free association of workers in the union of 
their choice. Free bargaining, he said, 
should be permitted in all classifications of 
the working force. 

The national health scheme, he said, is 
the responsibility of the Government, “and 
we are impatient with the slow progress 
the Government has shown on such an 
imperative measure”. 

On automation Mr. Cooper told the Con- 
ference the workers’ group was aware of a 
threat. 

We are a practical group, and will not 
oppose progress as was done by certain 
groups a century ago. We do feel, however, 
that with the birth of automation certain 
responsibilities will have to be assumed by 
governments to provide that the displaced 
persons receive adequate financial compen- 
sation for losses incurred. Reduction of the 
working force from 35 per cent to 90 per 
cent is already in effect in certain indus- 
tries. It is apparent that the technological 
improvements now appearing on the scene 
must be followed by some human _ tech- 
nology on the part of those benefiting most 
as a result of this industrial revolution. The 
foundation which is being laid in North 
America in this new venture could well 


become the structure for the rest of the 
world to build upon. 


Mr. Cooper stressed the degree of 
freedom enjoyed by the workers in Canada. 
He said Canadian workers do not need to 
fear being penalized, or disciplined for 
criticizing or disagreeing with the policy of 
their Government. 

In closing, Mr. Cooper said that because 
of the distribution of labour jurisdiction 
between the provinces and the federal 
Government problems arise which paralyze 
trade union action to a considerable extent. 
He said there was a “pressing need for the 
Canadian Government to take the initiative 


to revise the Canadian Constitution, in co- 
operation with the competent authorities, in 
order to make it more consistent with 
modern requirements”. 


Canadian Participation 


Canadian Government members were 
named to the following committees: Selec- 
tion Committee; Committee on Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Committee on Agriculture, 
Committee on Welfare Facilities. 


A. W. Campbell, Canadian Employers’ 
Delegate, was appointed a member of the 
Selection Committee. He was also named 
a deputy member of the Resolution Com- 
mittee with W. J. McNally and G. C. 
Bernard as substitutes; a member of the 
Committee on Vocational Rehabilitation 
with substitutes J. Arthur Laprés and J. A. 
Brass; a member of the Committee on 


Migrant Workers with substitutes J. A. 
Brass and J. Arthur Laprés; a member of 
the Committee on Penal Sanctions with 
substitutes G. C. Bernard and §S. M. 
Gossage; a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture with substitutes W. J. McNally 
and G. C. Bernard; a member of the 
Committee on Welfare Facilities with sub- 
stitutes S. M. Gossage and W. J. McNally. 

Andrew V. Cooper, Canadian Workers’ 
Delegate, was named a member of the 
Resolution Committee. Other members of 
Canada’s Workers’ delegation named to 
committees were: J. G. McLean, to the 
Committee on Vocational Rehabilitation; 
S. M. Hodgson, to the Committee on 
Migrant Workers; Jean Marchand to the 
Committee on Penal Sanctions; Albert 
Mayer to the Committee on Agriculture, 
and John Brady to the Committee on 
Welfare Facilities. 


Fifth Session, Petroleum Committee 


Venezuela, where meeting convened, declares ILO worker representative 
persona non grata, causing premature adjournment of the conference 


A dispute between the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment and the International Labour 
Organization over delegates’ freedom of 
speech brought to an abrupt and premature 
conclusion the Fifth Session of the ILO 
Petroleum Committee* at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. Opened on April 25 and scheduled 
to continue until May 7, the session was 
adjourned on May 2. 

The next day the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment protested to ILO Director-General 
David A. Morse, against the termination 
of the meeting and notified him that 
Venezuela was withdrawing from the 
Organization. 

The session was adjourned when Vene- 
zuela failed to reverse its expulsion of a 
workers’ representative on the ILO 
Governing Body, Adrianus Vermeulen of the 
Netherlands, who was ordered to leave the 
country and was declared persona non grata 
after he had made a statement at the 
Committee’s opening meeting that charged 
the Venezuelan Government with viola- 
tion of the freedom of association. 

The Canadian delegation to the session 
comprised :— 

Government delegates: Bernard Wilson, 
Assistant Director, Industrial Relations 


*ILO Industrial Committees were inaugurated in 
1945 to deal with the particular problems of some 
of the most important international industries. 
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Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa; 
and R. H. Hooper, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Department: of Labour, Winnipeg. 


Employer delegates: A. C. Harrop, 
Manager of Employees’ Relations, Imperial 
Oil Co. Limited, Toronto; and Harold E. 
Saunders, Manager, Industrial Relations 
Department, McGoll-Frontenac Oil Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal; R. F. Hinton, 
Personnel Manager, Shell Oil Co. of Canada 
Limited, Toronto, attended as an adviser 
to the employers’ delegates. 

There were no Canadian workers’ dele- 
gates because Canadian workers declined 
to nominate delegates on the ground that 
some years ago the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment had imprisoned certain labour leaders 
and had held them ever since without 
trial despite appeals for their release by 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and other labour bodies. 
Workers of the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Mexico also declined to 
nominate delegates. 

Membership on the Petroleum Committee 
was recently raised from 14 nations to 16, 
and the following countries were repre- 
sented at the Session: Burma, Canada, 
Colombia, Egypt, France, Indonesia, Iran, 
Traq, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Peru, United Kingdom, United States, 
Venezuela. 
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Mr. Vermeulen in his address to the 
conference outlined the history of the rela- 
tions between the Venezuelan Government 
and the International Labour office. He 
spoke of the ILO mission which visited 
Venezuela in 1949 and reported on the 
state of the trade union movement at 
that time, denouncing restrictions on free 
trade unionism which then existed. He 
told of his own visit to Venezuela in 1952, 
at which time he recommended that the 
Government of Venezuela release trade 
union leaders then in jail, and guarantee 
the free operation of the labour move- 
ment. He noted that the Venezuelan 
Government at that time promised that 
before the elections scheduled for Decem- 
ber 1952 were held, the jailed trade union 
leaders would be released. 

He said that none of the promises made 
by the Government in 1952 had been 
fulfilled, that trade unionists—he named 
several of them—still remained in jail and 
trade union freedom had not been restored. 
He noted that because of this the worker 
members of the Governing Body had 
opposed the holding of the ILO Petroleum 
Conference in Venezuela. 

Mr. Vermeulen made three — specific 
demands of the Venezuelan Government. 

1. That it put at liberty all of the trade 
unionists who were not accused of actual 
crimes, and allow them to leave the country 
if they wished to do so; 


2. That it give those charged with 
criminal actions a fair trial as soon as 
possible ; 

3. That it declare that it was going to 
provide real trade union liberty by legis- 
lation conforming to procedures laid down 
by various resolutions of the International 
Labour organization. 

Among the reports which had _ been 
prepared for the Fifth Session of the 
Petroleum Committee at Caracas, and 
which could not be properly dealt with 
because of the difference which arose, was 
a report on “Recent Events and Develop- 
ments in the Petroleum Industry” prepared 
by the ILO. It showed that the acceler- 
ated search for oil is fairly general and 
covers not only the better known oil- 
producing regions but also those where 
little or no petroleum has so far been 
found. 

Another report which was to have been 
considered by the Committee was on 
“Contract Labour in the Petroleum 
Industry”. This report showed that in the 
less industrialized countries in the Middle 
and Far East a wide gap exists between 
the conditions which are enjoyed by 
workers directly employed by oil under- 
takings and those under which contract 
labour works and lives. The report made 
it clear, too, that the problem of contract 
labour is a complex one, and must be 
studied in the light of local conditions. 


UAW Wins Wage Guarantee 
(Continued from page 812) 


In Canada 


On the Canadian scene, George Burt, the 
UAW’s Regional Director in Canada, 
announced June 15 that his union stands 
ready to call 18,000 General Motors of 
Canada workers out on strike to win the 
guaranteed annual wage this year. Mr. 
Burt told the union’s Ford council in 
Oakville, Ont., that the resources of the 
auto workers’ $25,000,000 strike fund in 
Detroit would be available to win the 
guaranteed annual wage in Canada. 


Other Provisions 


Apart from the agreement to establish 
a fund for laid-off auto workers, the new 
contracts call for an increase in the annual 
improvement factor 
productivity) that will automatically in- 
crease all base pay rates each of the next 
three years, starting in June 1955, by six 
cents an hour or 24 per cent of base pay, 
whichever is greater. 

Other items in the new agreements call 
for the following :— 
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(based on greater | 


A pension plan that calculates retire- 
ment benefits at the rate of $2.25 for each 
year of credited service instead of $1.75 
as in the past. 

Increased vacations so that employees 
with 10 to 15 years’ service will be entitled 
to two and one-half weeks’ vacation with 
pay instead of two weeks as in the past. 

An improvement in the cost-of-living 
escalator clause so that the cost-of-living 
allowance will go up one cent an hour 
every time the index rises one-half of a 
point, whenever the allowance is higher 
than six cents an hour. In the past, the 
allowance increased one cent an hour every 
time the index went up # of a point. 

A seventh straight holiday in the form of 
a half holiday Christmas Eve and a half 
holiday New Year’s Eve. 

Triple pay for holiday work by most 
employees, wage increases for workers in 
certain skilled classifications and improye- 
ments in insurance, including workers’ 
wives and children for the first time in 
in-hospital medical benefits. 


a 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


How much information should a company 
give its employees about the company’s 


affairs? An adequate answer to this ques- 
tion has been given in a speech by Herbert 
H. Lank, President of the Du Pont Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited. 

“Business men should spend less time 
talking to one another, and more time 
informing their employees about the pur- 
poses, problems and methods of business.” 

Mr. Lank further said that “management 
has neglected its obligation to tell the story 
of how our business works, how the 
economic welfare of employees is insepar- 
able from that of management and owners, 
how our production potential can be 
realized only by earnest teamwork. 

“Perhaps we of management have spent 
too much time talking to each other and 
not enough talking with our employees, the 
people on whose enthusiastic co-operation 
the actual success of our industries and 
business programs so largely depends. 

“We must devise more imaginative ways 
of helping people understand what we are 
doing. We must devise more effective 
ways of demonstrating that management 
does think and act in terms of human 
values as well as dollars. 

“There is no secret formula for success 
here. We must continue to serve well all 
those whose well-being is related to the 
operation of our individual business—and 
we must make certain in a new and fuller 
sense that they understand what we are 
doing and why, and how it affects them.” 

Citing a recent opinion survey in the 
United States in which a majority of 
employees felt they could rely on man- 
agement to make working conditions as 
safe as possible, Mr. Lank said: “This 
reflects management’s long-term campaign 
for better industrial safety, which is 
successful largely because employees are 
able to understand the mutual interest of 
employees and management in lowering 
industrial accident rates. 


“Tt may be more difficult to demonstrate 
this same mutuality of interest in the 
economic sphere,’ he added. “The self- 
interest of the employee in the profitable 
operation of his company may not seem 
so apparent at first glance as his self-interest 


in better safety. Yet even where manage- 
ment and employees disagree over how 
the rewards of production should be shared, 
it should be obvious that greater produc- 
tion would provide larger shares for all 
concerned, 

“Tt is increased production, resulting from 
tools and machinery, that increases indi- 
vidual productivity and gives us a higher 
standard of living. 

“What each of us has to do is to ask 
ourselves who is the most affected by 
industry and contemporary business. Is it 
the shareholders with their dividends? Is 
it the employees with their high standard 
of living? Is it the consumers because 
they share in the benefits of competition 
and acquire comfort from owning the 
commodities of modern living? Is it man- 
agement because of its prerogatives? 

“The real answer lies in the fact that 
all society profits abundantly from good 
business.” 

4 Ee 

A novel method of making clear the exact 
nature of subjects put forward as sugges- 
tions is used in the minutes of the labour- 
management co-operation committee in a 
Winnipeg public utilities establishment. 

Instead of just explaining in words what 
the subjects involve, the minutes tell, and 
show through illustrations, what they are 
all about. 

To get a clear picture of the idea, let 
us examine the minutes of a recent meeting 
of the group. 

We find that lockers, ventilation, track 
trailers, battery charges and constitution 
changes are subjects on the agenda. 

In addition to the words describing the 
subjects, a drawing of each appears beside 
them—a common-type locker, track car, 
ventilating fan, battery charger layout, and 
a scroll representing the constitution. The 
layout is quite impressive—shows you at a 
glance what is up for discussion. 

Committees with plant artists at their 
disposal might use this idea to advantage. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. Im addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial 


sentatives 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Industrial 


Relations — 


and Conciliation 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for one day during May and issued 


three certificates designating bargaining 
agents. During the month, the Board 


allowed the withdrawal of three applica- 
tions for certification and received four 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed employees of Lake Shore 
Lines, Limited, Montreal, employed aboard 
the S.S. Island King II (1.G., June, p. 654). 

2. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of conductors employed by 
the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
in its freight, passenger, and yard service 
(L.G., June, p. 654). 

3. International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
Local 97, on behalf of a unit of structural 
iron workers employed by Edgar Bickerton 
Bridge and Structural Steel Erectors, Ltd., 
at Lewes River, Mile 897, Alaska Highway, 
Yukon Territory, and elsewhere in the 
Yukon Territory (L.G., June, p. 654). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Saguenay and Lake St. John Tele- 
phone Employees’ National Syndicate, 
applicant, and The Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Canada, respondent (L.G., May, 
p. 541). 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union (Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America), 
applicant, and Smith Transport Limited, 
Montreal, respondent (L.G., May, p. 541). 

3. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Locals 115 and 955, applicants, and 
Northern Construction Company and 
J. W. Stewart Limited, Edmonton, Alta., 
respondent (L.G., May, p. 541). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Syndicate of Longshoremen of 
Ha! Ha! Bay, on behalf of a unit of long- 
shoremen employed by Saguenay Terminals 
Ltd. in its Port Alfred Division, Port Alfred, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. National Syndicate of Salaried 
Employees of Saguenay Terminals Limited, 
on behalf of a unit of office employees 
employed by Saguenay Terminals Limited 
in its Port Alfred Division, Port Alfred, 
Que. (Investigating Officer, C. E. Poirier). 

3. Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
building maintenance employees employed 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
at various locations across Canada (Investi- 
gating Officer: B. H. Hardie). 

4. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Eastern Canada Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited at Seven Islands, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During May, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the follow- 
ing disputes :— 

1. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (general cargo), St. John’s, Nfld., 
and lLongshoremen’s Protective Union 
(Coaciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

2. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (Newfoundland Coal Company 
Limited), St. John’s, Nfld., and Longshore- 
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men’s Protective Union 
Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

3. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (salt and coal boats), St. John’s, 


(Conciliation 


This section covers. amet RS under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative 


it 


Song, 


EE —— 


— 


Nfid., and Longshoremen’s Protective Union 
(Conciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

4. Radio Saguenay Limited (Radio Station 
CKRS), Jonquiére, Que., and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier). 

5. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of America (Conciliation 
Officer: Bernard Wilson). 

6. Lake Shore Lines Limited, Lachine, 
Que., and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

7. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Halifax, N.S., and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 


Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. , 
The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. | : 
The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


into force on : 


8. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

9. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Atomic Energy 
Allied Council, American Federation of 
Labour (Conciliation Officer: H. Perkins). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of America (Conciliation 
Officer: Bernard Wilson). (See above.) 

2. Radio Saguenay Limited (Radio Station 
CKRS), Jonquiére, Que., and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier). (See above.) 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department, in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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3. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (salt and coal boats), St. John’s, 
Nfld., and Longshoremen’s Protective Union 
(Conciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). (See 
above.) 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Local 165, American 
Federation of Technical Engineers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. Perkins) (L.G., June, 
p. 655). 

2. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Atomic Energy 
Allied Council, American Federation of 
Labour (Conciliation Officer: H. Perkins). 
(See above.) 

3. Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, and International 
Longshoremen’s and 'Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 509 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., June, p. 655). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in December 1954, to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
Kawartha Broadcasting Company Limited 
(Radio Station CHEX), Peterborough, Ont., 
and the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (L.G., Feb., 
p. 171) was fully constituted in May with 
the appointment of Eric. G. Taylor, Toronto, 
as Chairman. Mr. Taylor was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, J. K. Sims, Kitchener, Ont., and 
Miller Stewart, Sturgeon Point, Ont., 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the Company and union 
respectively, 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in March to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines Limited and Canadian 


Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association 
(L.G., May, p. 542), was fully constituted 
in May with the appointment of Prof. 
Henry Angus, Vancouver, as Chairman. 
Prof. Angus was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, John Groves 
Gould, Vancouver, and A. R. Eddie, 
Hatzic, B.C., who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the Com- 
pany and union respectively. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in May to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
and the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509 (see 
above), was fully constituted in May with 
the appointment of F. E. Harrison, Van- 
couver, as Chairman. Mr. Harrison was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a jomt recommendation from the other 
two members, M. M. McFarlane and 
George Home, both of Vancouver, who 
were previously appointed on the nom- 
ination of the Company and _ union 
respectively. 


Settlement Following Strike Action 


CKCV Limited, Quebec, and National 


Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (L.G., April, p. 426). Direct 
negotiations re-opened and dispute settled. 


Industrial Inquiry Commission Appointed 


In May, the Minister appointed Arthur 
MacNamara, Ottawa, Ont., as an Industrial 
Inquiry Commission to mediate the issue 
in dispute between the Anticosti Shipping 
Company, Montreal, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (L.G., June, p. 656). A 
settlement of the dispute was reached in 
May by direct negotiations. 


Two Amalgamations Involving Five CCCL Federations Likely Soon 


The Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour is consolidating its ranks by the 
amalgamation of a number of its federations. The mergers, when completed, will reduce 
from 16 to 13 the number of CCCL federations. 


The National Catholic Textile Federation, at its convention in Sherbrooke, adopted 


in principle a plan to amalgamate with the National Federation of Clothing Industry 


Workers and the National Federation of Full-Fashioned and Circular Hosiery Workers. 
Both of the latter had already approved such a merger. The three federations have a 


total of more than 15,000 members. 


The National Catholic Federation of Building and Construction Materials Trades 
recently endorsed amalgamation with the Catholic Federation of Wood Workers, which 


had already approved such a move. This merger would bring together more than 22,000 | 


members of the CCCL. 
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Recent Changes in Wage Rates and Other 
Provisions of Collective Agreements 


Increase in wage rates provided in 70 per cent of group of collective 
agreements that became effective in six-month period ending March 31, 
Proportion granting pay boosts somewhat smaller than in earlier years 


Seventy per cent of a group of collective 
agreements examined recently by the 
Economics & Research Branch provided an 
increase in wage rates. The 245 agree- 
ments studied became effective between 
October 1, 1954, and March 31, 1955. 
Compared with studies of collective agree- 
ment changes in earlier periods, the present 
study indicates that a somewhat smaller 
proportion of agreements are currently 
providing increases in wage rates or 
improvements in other employee benefits. 

As was the case in 1954 and 1953, the 
majority of wage settlements were in the 
range of 5 to 9-9 cents per hour. Fewer 
agreements than before provided wage in- 
creases as high as 10 cents or more, while 
a higher proportion made no change or 
provided increases of less than 5 cents. 


Most of the 245 agreements included in 
the study provided one or more than one 
of the following: a wage increase, reduced 
hours of work, more liberal vacation 
provisions, an increased number of paid 
statutory holidays, the introduction of some 
new form of welfare provision.* Wage in- 
creases were by far the most frequent gain 
registered in the agreements, as indicated 
by the following distribution of agreement 
changes: 


Per cent of 
Percent of Workers 
Changes in Agreements Covered 
Wage Rates .....--.+---+8 70 77 
Vacation Provisions ......-- 19 26 
Statutory Holidays ........ 14 17 
Hours of Work ..........+. 12 11 
Introduction of 
Medical and/or Accident 
AMSUTHRCO ics aetes seem ess 3 2 
Group Life Insurance ...... 1 1 
Paid sick leave or cash 
compensation for wage loss 
due to illness .....26-.50+ 1 1 


The comparison between new and 
previous collective agreements showed, also, 
that increases in wage rates were accom- 


*The study of welfare plans was limited to the 
introduction of such plans, and did not extend to an 
examination of changes in existing plans. 


The collective agreements from which 
the information in this article is taken 
are part of a sample of 1,000 current 
agreements maintained in the Economics 
and Research Branch for analytical pur- 
poses. From this sample, 245 agreements, 
covering 125,100 workers, that became 
effective between October 1, 1954, and 
March 31, 1955, have been compared with 
the previous agreement for wage rate 
and other changes in working conditions. 
Other contracts in the sample were 


renegotiated during the period under 
review but copies of them had not been 


forwarded to the Branch in time to be 
included. 

Wages not expressed in cents per hour 
were converted to cents per hour for 
purposes of this study. Where increases 
of different amounts apply to different 
groups of employees, the increase to the 
largest number is the one used. A 
number of the agreements provide for 
deferred wage increases to take effect at 
various stipulated times during the life 
of the agreement. The total amount 
becoming effective within the first year 
of the agreement is the amount shown in 
Table 2. 


panied by increased fringe benefits in the 
following proportions: 


Per cent of 
Per cent of | Workers 
Agreements Covered 
Wage change only ........-..- 38 38 
Wage change and change in 
one or more other items.... 32 39 
Change in the other items 
GUY fa seex dares re esa snes s 8 7 
No change in wage rates or in 
the other itemis®. £9. evre... 19 15 
Agreements not comparable .. 3 1 


Wage Rate Changes—Tables 1 and 2 
indicate a continuance of tendencies 
revealed by previous studies covering 1953 
and 1954 (L.G., 1953, p. 1410 and L.G., 
March 1955, p. 319): a large majority of 
the contracts provide increased wage rates; 
and the majority of workers covered were 
in the group receiving increases of 5 to 9 
cents. But in the present study new con- 
tracts without wage increases or with 
increases of less than 5 cents an hour are 
relatively more numerous than in the 1953 
and 1954 studies, while negotiated in- 
creases in excess of 10 cents are conversely 
rarer, 
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The seven agreements shown in Table 1 
as having wage rates not comparable with 
those of previous agreements are textile 
industry contracts which did not include a 
wage schedule or whose wage schedules 
were not comparable from contract to 
contract. 

Table 2 shows that in approximately 90 
per cent of the contracts granting increases, 
covering about the same proportion of the 
workers in the survey, the wage increase 
was less than 10 cents. The five agree- 
ments providing wage rate increases above 
15 cents per hour included two agreements 
in which a good part of the increase went 
towards compensating for a reduction in 
the hours of work and three agreements 
without changes in hours in the construc- 
tion industry. 

Some 74 agreements affecting approxi- 
mately 41,000 workers were to run for two 
years or more. Of this group, 65 agreements 
covering 36,000 workers provided wage 
increases. Most contracts in this group 
followed the general pattern of a wage 
increase of 1 to 9-9 cents during the first 
year of the agreement. Further wage 
increases becoming effective after the first 
year of the agreement were stipulated in 
28 contracts covering 14,000 workers. The 
latter figure includes more than 10,000 
employees of the meatpacking industry’s 
three main producers. 

Wage increases usually became effective 
at the same date as the agreement. This 
was the case in 74 per cent of the 171 
agreements providing wage increases and 
included 59 per cent of the workers 
covered. In the other agreements, the date 
of the wage increase was prior to the 
effective date of the agreement (8 agree- 
ments covering 7,700 workers), or later than 
the effective date (21 agreements, 16,100 
workers), or the agreement included more 
than one increase during the first year (15 
agreements, 16,000 workers). 

Cost-of-Living Escalator Clauses—Only 
20 of the 245 agreements examined con- 
tained cost-of-living escalator provisions 
whereby wage rates are periodically 
adjusted for changes in the consumer price 
index. Of these, three had not previously 
included such a clause. On the other hand, 
eight agreements cancelled their former 
escalator clause. 


Hours of Work—The number of regular 
hours of work per week was changed in 
30 contracts covering 13,000 workers. In 
no case was the number of hours increased. 
Hours per week were reduced to 40 from 
42, 424 or 44 in 19 agreements covering 
8,000 workers. In ten other agreements, 
hours were also reduced but the work week 
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still exceeded 40 hours. One agreement, 
affecting 1,000 workers in the lithographing 
industry in eastern Canada, provides for a 
reduction of the work week from 40 to 374 
hours, effective next October. The reduc- 
tion in hours of work became effective at 
the same date as the agreement in two- 
thirds of the 30 agreements providing for 
such a reduction; the reduction in the 
others was to take place at a later date. 


Statutory Holidays—The number of paid 
statutory holidays in the year was in- 
creased in 34 agreements affecting 21,000 
workers. In nearly all cases the number 
of paid holidays was increased by either 
one or two days. The number of days 
under the new provisions ranged from five 
to 11 days per year. In a majority of the 
cases where changes were made, however, 
it was found that the number of days had 
been increased to eight from six or seven. 


Annual Vacations—Changes were slightly 
more frequent in provisions for paid 
annual vacations than in those governing 
statutory holidays. Vacation provisions 
were altered in 47 agreements affecting 
32,000 workers. The changes affected 
either the length of the vacation period, 
the service requirements for qualification 
or the rate of vacation pay. 

Provisions for a third week of vacation 
were introduced for the first time in 16 
agreements affecting 18,000 workers. In 10 
of these agreements the qualifying length 
of service was set at 15 years; in the 
others the qualifying periods extended from 
10 years (one agreement) to 25 years. 
Fifteen other agreements reduced the service 
requirements for the third week of vacation, 
in most cases by five years of service, to 
20, or 15, and, in the case of three small 
units, to 10 years for qualification. 

A qualifying period of as low as 10 
years for a three-week vacation has been 
extremely rare in Canadian industry, and 
it is interesting to note four examples of 
this provision in the present study, even 
though in each case the bargaining unit 
was small. 

Another unusual provision, that of a 
fourth week of paid vacation, was added 
in five agreements, with a service require- 
ment of 25 years. 

Service requirements to qualify for a 
second week of vacation were revised in 
nine agreements, the requirements usually 
being reduced by one year to five, four or 
three years of service. 

The rate of vacation pay was increased 
in five agreements covering 2,500 workers. 
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Pensions and Welfare Plans—New pro- 
visions introducing pension and welfare 
plans such as group health insurance, group 
life insurance and paid sick leave were 
infrequently met with in the new agree- 


ments examined. Only 12 agreements 
covering 4,000 employees included the 
introduction of one or more of these items, 
of which eight were medical or accident 
insurance plans and two were pension plans. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, Orders in Council during April and 
May made obligatory a number of changes 
in wages, hours, overtime, vacation with 
pay and paid holidays. 

In the construction industry, Sherbrooke 
region, a separate part now concerns pipe 
mechanics, steamfitters, sheet metal workers, 
roofers, etc. The territorial jurisdiction 
applying to these trades is divided into two 
Zones: Zone I, cities or towns of Sher- 
brooke, Farnham, Cowansville, Granby, 
Magog, Asbestos, Windsor, East Angus, and 
within a radius of five miles of their limits; 
Zone II, the remainder of the territorial 
jurisdiction. Minimum rates at Sherbrooke 
for these trades were increased by 10 cents 
to $1.50 per hour and two deferred in- 
creases were provided which will make the 
rate $1.70 per hour from April 1, 1956; in 
Zone II, two deferred increases will make 
the rate $1.60 per hour from April 1, 1956. 
Weekly hours of Zone I for the above 
trades, from October 1, 1955, will be 
reduced from 44 to 40; in Zone II, 
unchanged at 44 per week. Other provi- 
sions include one additional holiday. 


In the construction industry at Quebec, 
minimum rates for classifications of the 
general wage scale were increased by from 
5 to 10 cents per hour; minimum weekly 
rates for permanent maintenance workers 
were increased by $5 per week. Regular 
weekly hours for labourers of Zone I were 
reduced from 48 to 44, in line with other 


classifications in this Zone. New supple- 
mentary provisions governing plumbers, 
steamfitters, pipe mechanics, welders, etc., 
increased the minimum rates for these 
classifications by from 10 to 15 cents per 
hour. A deferred increase of 10 cents 
per hour for journeymen and 5 cents for 
apprentices, effective May 1, 1956, was 
provided for. The cost-of-living escalator 
clause was deleted. 

At Trois Riviéres minimum rates for 
plumbers, steamfitters, refrigeration 
mechanics, welders, etc., were increased by 
10 cents, to $1.45 per hour. 

In the construction industry at Rimouski 
minimum hourly rates were increased by 5 
cents; minimum weekly rates for permanent 
maintenance employees were increased by 
$2.50 per week. 

In the ladies’ cloak and suit industry 
throughout the province, a new agreement 
provided for the addition of the Rainwear 
and Sportswear Manufacturers Association 
to the contracting parties, and a new 
schedule of minimum rates for the manu- 
facture of Class “B” garments consisting 
of raincoats, station-wagon coats, ski suits, 
etc. Other provisions, previously in 
effect, governing the manufacture of Class 
“A” garments, including hours, overtime, 
minimum rates, etc., were unchanged. With 
minor variations, the working conditions 
applicable to Class “A” garments, including 
a 40-hour work week, also govern opera- 
tions on Class “B” garments. 
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Fata! Industrial Accidents 


(Continued from page 813) 
or flying in mines and quarries (7). In 
the classification “collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc,” 54 fatalities were recorded, 
These included 29 as a result of automobile 
or truck accidents and 11 involving air- 
craft. “Falls and slips” accounted for 40 
of the fatalities during the period; 36 of 


the deaths were caused by falls to different 
levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 84. In British Columbia there 
were 44 and in Quebec 42. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 94 fatalities in January, 74 in February 


‘and 81 in March. 3 
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Labour Law | 


Legal Decisions Aftecting’Labour 


Ontario appeal court finds interprovincial trucker not exempt from 
provincial Act requiring the licens'ng of vehicles. Quebec courts deal 
with cases involving automatic renewal of collective agreements and 
the question of what distinguishes an employee from a contractor 


In Ontario the appeal court has ruled 
that a provincial statute requiring public 
commercial vehicles to be licensed does not 
interfere unconstitutionally with an inter- 
provincial carrier. 

The Quebec appeal court has held that a 
clause in a collective agreement providing 
that notice to negotiate for the amendment 
of the agreement must be given at least 
60 days before the renewal date was null 
because it did not comply with the Labour 
Relations Act. 


In considering an action for damages, the 
Quebec Superior Court has examined the 
legal distinction between an employee and 
a contractor. 


Ontario Court of Appeal... 


... finds trucking firm properly 
convicted under provincial vehicle licensing Act 


interprovincial 


On May 26, 1954, the Ontario Court of 
Appeal dismissed the appeals of an inter- 
provincial trucking company from convic- 
tions for breaches of the Ontario Public 
Commercial Vehicles Act, holding that the 
relevant provisions of the Act did not 
unconstitutionally interfere with the busi- 
ness of an interprovincial undertaking. 

The judgment of the-Court was delivered 
orally by Chief Justice Pickup. The 
appellant trucking firm had been convicted 
by a county court judge of operating a 
public commercial vehicle not licensed as 
such under the Public Commercial Vehicles 
Act and without having a public commercial 
vehicle licence plate attached. The 
appellant claimed that the Act was ultra 
vires of the provincial legislature with 
respect to an international and interpro- 
vincial highway carrier. 

The Chief Justice stated that the appeals 
did not turn on this question of law, since 
the appellant had applied for and been 
granted an operating licence. The Act 
required as a prerequisite to the granting 
of .an operating licence a certificate of 
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public necessity and convenience issued by 
the Ontario Municipal Board. If the truck- 
ing firm had been charged for failure to 
hold an operating licence, it might have 
been necessary to consider whether the 
province had power to prevent an inter- 
national or interprovincial undertaking from 
carrying on business in the province. 

The sections of the Act relevant to the 
case did not interfere with an interpro- 
vincial undertaking beyond requiring the 
vehicles to be licensed with a licence plate 
attached to them. In His Lordship’s view, 
this was within the legislative power of the 
province, since it was legislation applicable 
to all public commercial vehicles whether 
engaged in intraprovincial, interprovincial 
or international transportation. It was not 
necessary to refer to the decision of the 
Privy Council in the Winner case (L.G., 
April 1954, p. 559) since there had been 
no unlawful interference by a provincial 
authority by refusal of a licence or other- 
wise. 

The Court dismissed the trucker’s appeal 
with costs. Regina v. Arrow Transit Lines 
Ltd. [1955] 2 DLR 351. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side... 


.-»holds arbitration council properly established 
as collective agreement not automatically renewed 


On February 18 the Quebec Court of 


’ Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side, allowed a 


union’s appeal from a judgment of the 
Superior Court, which had granted a writ 
of prohibition against a council of arbitra- 
tion on the ground that it was without 
jurisdiction because a collective agreement 
between the union and the company had 
been automatically renewed. The appeal 
court held that the agreement had not been 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


automatically renewed because the union 
had given notice of its desire to amend the 
agreement within the period specified in the 
Labour Relations Act. 


Reasons for the Court’s decision were 
given by Mr. Justice Pratte, who first set 
out the facts. A collective agreement had 
been concluded in March 1952 between 
La Brique Citadelle Limitée and Local 103 
of the Union fédérale des ouvriers de 
briqueterie de Québec. The agreement 
provided for its automatic renewal at the 
end of one year, unless at least 60 days 
before March 16 either party notified the 
other of its desire to amend or terminate 
the agreement. 


On January 31, 1953, the union notified 
the company that it wished to amend the 
agreement. The company refused to nego- 
tiate on the ground that since the union 
had sent its notice less than 60 days before 
the renewal date the agreement had been 
automatically renewed. The union referred 
the dispute to the provincial Minister of 
Labour for conciliation and on May 15 
the Minister appointed a council of arbi- 
tration (conciliation board). The com- 
pany’s application for a writ of prohibition 
to prevent the board from functioning was 
granted by the Superior Court on the 
ground that the collective agreement was in 
force (L.G., Sept. 1954, p. 1302). 


His Lordship stated that the case 
depended on whether the agreement had 
been automatically renewed because notice 
had not been given within the period 
specified in the agreement, in spite of the 
fact that the union had given notice within 
the period specified in Section 15 of the 
Quebec Labour Relations Act, that is, 
between the 60th and the 30th day before 
the renewal date. He considered that the 
provision in the Act was obligatory and 
that the parties to an agreement were not 
free to specify a different period for the 
giving of notice to amend or terminate 
the agreement. He pointed out that the 
automatic renewal of an agreement could 
directly affect the rights of third parties. 
The Act permitted an association to be 
certified in the place of the existing 
bargaining agent between the 60th and the 
30th day before the expiry date of an 
agreement. This right would exist only if 
the agreement had not been renewed. If, 
therefore, the parties to an agreement were 
free to disregard the provisions of Section 
15 of the Act the employees could be 
deprived of their right to change their 
bargaining agent, which would be contrary 
to the spirit of the Act. 

As another indication of the intention of 
the Act, Mr. Justice Pratte noted Section 


53, which provided that collective agree- 
ments existing at the time the Act came 
into force should be deemed to be so 
amended as to make them conform to the 
provisions of Section 15. This indicated 
the intention of the Legislature to establish 
in Section 15 a rule for all agreements. 

His Lordship concluded that the auto- 
matic renewal clause contained in the 
collective agreement was null because it 
did not conform with Section 15 of the 
Act and that consequently the notice given 
by the union on January 31 prevented the 
renewal of the agreement. 

The Court, allowing the union’s appeal, 
reversed the judgment of the Superior 
Court granting the writ of prohibition 
against the council of arbitration. Gagné 
et autres v. La Brique Citadelle Limitée et 
V'Union fédérale des owvriers de briqueterie 
[1955] BR 384. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


... considering an action for damages, finds truck 
driver an independent contractor, not an employee 


In a judgment given January 5, 1955, 
the Quebec Superior Court examined the 
legal question of what distinguishes an 
employee from a contractor. It dismissed 
an action for damages arising from an 
accident caused by a truck driver, holding 
that the driver was not the employee of 
the defendant. 


The reasons for judgment were given by 
Mr. Justice Challies. He stated first that 
the most important characteristic of the 
relationship between master and servant 
was the employer’s right to give orders. 
On this point he quoted from Nadeau, 
Traité de droit civil du Québec, Planiol 
and Ripert, Droit civil frangais, and 
Savatier, Responsabilité civile. 

Fixed working hours might point to the 
fact that a person was an employee but a 
person could be an employee although he 
worked only when he wished to do so, and 
whether he was paid by the piece or by 
the hour. Other indications which might 
point to the relationship of employer and 
employee were continuity of employment, 
workmen doing work for one rather than 
several persons, and using the employer’s 
tools. 

Mr. Justice Challies stated that the 
grounds for distinguishing a contract of 
enterprise from a contract for lease and 
hire of services were set out in Quebec 
Asbestos Corp. v. Couture [1929] SCR 166. 
In that case it was held that the appellant 
was an independent contractor because he 
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supplied his own dynamite and tools, hired, 
paid and controlled his men and was in no 
way a subordinate of the mining company. 
It was stated that the relation of master 
and servant arises only where the employer 
retains not only the power of supervising 
the work generally but also of controlling 
the method of doing it and the time it is 
done. Another point mentioned was that 
if the workman under the contract is free 


to employ someone else to do part of the 
work he is almost certainly an independent 
contractor. 

After considering these questions of law 
and the facts in the case at bar, the Court 
held that the trucker was not an employee 
and dismissed the action for damages 
against the defendant. Drouin v. Desautels 
[1955] CS 123. 


Labour Legislation in New Brunswick, 1955 


Compensation rate for work injury raised to 70 per cent. Plumbing 
Trade Act authorizes regulations that will be, in effect, plumbing 
code for province. Certification of plumbing tradesmen authorized 


The New Brunswick Legislature was in 
session from February 10 to April 5. 
During the session the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act was amended by raising the 
rate of compensation from 66% to 70 per 
cent. An Act was also passed to provide 
for assistance to workmen who had con- 
tracted silicosis in the province before it 
was made a compensable industrial disease. 

Three Acts were passed regarding the 
plumbing trade. They provide for the 
issuing of general regulations governing 
materials and workmanship in the trade, 
for the granting of certificates to qualified 
journeyman plumbers, and permit munici- 
palities to make further regulations for the 
licensing of plumbers within a municipality. 

Minor amendments were made in the 
Labour Relations Act and the Mining Act. 

In the fieid of social legislation, a 
Disabled Persons Act was passed. 


Workmen's Compensation 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act raised the rate of compensa- 
tion for disability, extended the scope of 
the Act, and added a definition of accident. 

The compensation rate was raised from 
66 to 70 per cent of average annual earn- 
ings, effective January 1, 1956. The 
maximum annual earnings on which com- 
pensation may be based remains at $3,000. 

A provision introduced in passage will 
bring farm workmen under Part I of the 
Act if the employer applies for coverage. 
This provision is not effective until it is 
proclaimed in force. The exclusion of farm 
workers from the scope of Part II of the 
Act will also be removed when the section 
is proclaimed. Part II gives a right of 
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action for compensation against an employer 
if a work injury is caused by defective 
equipment or the negligence of the employer 
or a fellow employee. 

Coverage was extended to _ persons 
employed by school boards or vocational 
committees as home economics teachers, 
industrial teachers, shop teachers, main- 
tenance employees, caretakers and bus 
operators. 

“Accident” is now defined as an unlooked- 
for mishap or untoward event which is not 
expected or designed and includes an 
accident caused by lightning, frost bite or 
infection from blistered hands. 


Compensation for Silicosis 


An Act to provide compensation for 
workmen who contracted silicosis during 
employment in New Brunswick prior to 
June 1, 1948, was passed to become effec- 
tive on June 1, 1955. 


Silicosis was designated as a compensable 
industrial disease under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in 1948, but workmen 
who had contracted the disease prior to 
June 1, 1948, were not made eligible for 
benefits. The new Act provides for the 
payment of $40 a month to a workman 
who is disabled as a result of contracting 
the disease prior to June 1, 1948, and who 
is consequently unable to continue his 
ordinary occupation, or to the widow of a 
workman who has died from silicosis con- 
tracted in the province before that date. 
Funds are to be provided from the con- 
solidated revenue fund for payment of com- 
pensation and for the costs of administra- 
tion by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 
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This measure follows the recommenda- 
tion of a Commission headed by Judge 
W. F. Lane that was appointed to inquire 
into compensation or assistance for those 
who had contracted silicosis before it was 
compensable, and also into measures to 
control silicosis. After holding public 
hearings and receiving briefs, the Commis- 
sion presented its report to the Provincial 
Secretary-Treasurer on October 4, 1954, 
recommending assistance in lieu of com- 
pensation. Since, in their opinion, assist- 
ance was a matter of grace rather than of 
right, they proposed $40 a month as an 
arbitrary figure which they considered fair 
and proper under the circumstances. They 
recommended that the costs be met out of 
general taxation, as in their judgment to 
add the necessary amount now to the 
assessment of the industries concerned 
would be crippling to them. 


In connection with the other part of 
their inquiry, measures for the control of 
silicosis, they noted that steps had been 
taken by the industries concerned to find 
measures to control the contracting of 
silicosis by workmen and that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board has not been 
called upon to pay any claim for silicosis 
since it was declared an industrial disease. 
The Commission urged the management of 
those industries in which silicosis is a 
hazard to continue their efforts to remedy 
any condition within their plants which 
might tend to cause this disease, and 
recommended that a Division of Industrial 
Hygiene be set up within the New Bruns- 
wick Department of Health and Social 
Services so that those industries in which 
silicosis may be contracted can be in- 
spected at least once a year. 


Plumbers and the Plumbing Trade 


Three enactments relate to plumbers and 
the plumbing trade in the province. The 
Plumbing Trade Act, which is to come into 
effect on proclamation, will authorize the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make 
regulations governing the installation and 
repair of plumbing, sewerage and draining 
in respect to such matters as materials to 
be used and the manner in which the work 
is to be performed. When the regulations 
are issued they may be brought into effect 
in any area either by an order of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council declaring 
them to apply or by a municipal by-law 
bringing them into force in the munici- 
pality. Second, an amendment to the 
Trades Examination Act provides for the 
examining and certification of qualified 
plumbing tradesmen. Third, the Master 
Plumbers’ Municipal Licensing Act 


empowers a municipality to set up its own 
examining board and to require special 
licences for plumbing work in_ the 
municipality. 


Plumbing Trade Act 


The main provision of the Plumbing 
Trade Act is the authorizing of regula- 
tions which will be, in effect, a plumbing 
code for the province. In any area where 
the regulations are brought into effect, no 
person may engage in the work of the 
plumbing trade unless he holds a certificate 
of qualification. 

The Act provides also for a Technical 
Advisory Council of not more than seven 
members to advise on the plumbing trade 
and the regulations as required by the 
Minister of Municipal Affairs, who is 
responsible for the administration of the 
Act. The members of the council will not 
receive remuneration for their services, but 
their expenses in the work of the Council 
may be paid. 

Authority is also given for the appoint- 
ment of a chief plumbing inspector. In 
areas where the regulations are brought into 
effect by Order in Council, he will be 
responsible for their enforcement. Failure 
to comply with the Act and regulations will 
be an offence punishable by a fine of $50. 
Where they are brought into effect by a 
municipal plumbing by-law, it will be his 
duty to assist in the setting up and enforce- 
ment of the by-law. 

The Act authorizes a municipality to pass 
a by-law declaring regulations made under 
the Act to be in effect within the munici- 
pality and providing for the appointment 
of a local plumbing inspector to enforce 
such by-laws. Municipalities are further 
authorized to require a municipal licence 
for the practising of the plumbing trade in 
the municipality. Such licences may be 
issued only to a person who holds a 
certificate as a journeyman plumber under 
the Trades Examination Act, a plumber’s 
licence under the Health Act, or a certificate 
stating he is an apprentice in the plumbing 
trade serving under the immediate super- 
vision of a qualified person. 

The by-law may set a penalty of $50 
for any person who does plumbing work 
not in conformity with the regulations or 
any person who practises the plumbing 
trade without a licence from the munici- 
pality. However, the Act provides that 
municipalities must grant licences to non- 
residents on the same terms as to residents 
in the municipality. 
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Trades Examination Act Amendment 


An amendment to the Trades Examina- 
tion Act, effective on receiving Royal 
Assent March 25, added plumbing and pipe- 
fitting to the trades to which the Act 
applies. The effect of this is to authorize 
the establishment of a provincial board of 
examiners for the plumbing trade empow- 
ered to issue a certificate of qualification as 
a journeyman plumber to any qualified 
candidate who has passed the examination 
prescribed by the board. The Act pre- 
viously applied to the electrical trade, and 
to electric and gas welding. 

A further amendment has to do with 
municipalities which have their own licens- 
ing by-law for trademen. Any municipality 
which requires tradesmen to be _ licensed 
must grant the licence without examination 
to any person who is already holder of a 
tradesmen’s certificate of qualification under 
this Act and who pays the same licence 
fee as other tradesmen resident in the 
municipality. 


Master Plumbers’ Municipal Licensing 
Act 


The Master Plumbers’ Municipal Licens- 
ing Act provides that a municipality may 
set up a board of examiners for the purpose 
of determining the grade and qualification 
of those wishing to practise the plumbing 
trade. 


The Act defines a qualified plumber, 
master plumber and apprentice. A “quali- 
fied plumber” is a person who holds a 
certificate of qualification as a journeyman 
plumber under the Trades Examination 
Act or a plumber’s licence issued under the 
authority of the Health Act. A “master 
plumber” is a qualified plumber who is 
skilled in the planning, superintending and 
installation of plumbing, and is familiar 
with the laws, rules and regulations govern- 
ing the same, and who, by himself, or by 
employing qualified plumbers or apprentices, 
performs plumbing work. An “apprentice” 
iS @ person serving an apprenticeship in 
the work of the plumbing trade under the 
direct and immediate supervision of a 
qualified plumber. 


The Act specifically empowers a munici- 
pality to make by-laws governing the 
licensing of persons who engage in plumbing 
work within its area and prohibiting persons 
to practise plumbing without a licence. - It 
may appoint a board of examiners to 
examine, grade and qualify persons wishing 
to engage in plumbing in that area. 
Further, it may empower the board to 
issue, refuse or cancel the licence to any 
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person so engaged. Fees may be charged 
for both the examination and the licence. 
A fine of $50 may be imposed on any ~ 
person violating any of the above provi- 
sions. 

However, if a qualified plumber pays the 
specified municipal licence fee and applies 
for a master plumbers’ certificate within 
one year of the by-law’s coming into force, 
he must be granted such a licence, without 
being examined and qualified by the board 
of examiners. Special licences must be 
issued without examination to persons 
licensed as master plumbers in other 
municipalities. 

The municipality is specifically denied 
the power to exempt any work or operation 
from the definition of plumbing work. 
Further, no municipal by-law under the 
Act may become effective until it receives 
the approval of the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs, who may refuse such approval if he 
considers the by-law to be contrary to good 
health and sanitation practices or to restrict 
unduly the right of a master plumber to 
engage in his trade within a municipality. 


Labour Relations 


An amendment to the Labour Relations 
Act authorizes the Executive Committee 
of the Labour Relations Board (composed 
of the Chairman and Secretary) to carry 
out inquiries for the purpose of determining 
whether the majority of the employees in 
a unit are members in good standing of a 
trade union or whether a majority of them 
have selected a trade union to be their 
bargaining agent. The inquiries may in- 
clude examining of records, holding of 
hearings or the taking of votes. The effect 
of the amendment is to permit the Execu- 
tive Committee to carry out inquiries on 
behalf of the Board. 


Mining 

An amendment to the Mining Act 
repealed a provision which required five 
per cent of the men employed underground 
in a mine to be holders of First Aid 


Certificates from the St. John. Ambulance 
Corps. 


Disabled Persons 


The Disabled Persons Allowances Act, 
which received assent March 25, authorizes 
the Minister of Health and Social Services 
to make an agreement with the federal 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
to provide a general scheme of allowances 
for disabled persons in the province. 


Labour Legislation in Saskatchewan, 1955 


Increased benefits in death cases provided in revision of Workmen's 
Compensation Act. Amendment to Wages Recovery Act permits Depart- 
ment of Labour inspectors to collect unpaid wages on behalf of employees 


The Saskatchewan Legislature was in 
session from February 10 until March 30. 
The main labour enactment was a revision 
and consolidation of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act in which some benefits were 
increased. 

Amendments to the Minimum Wage Act 
and the Annual Holidays Act were passed 
to protect employees who are entitled to 
notice of dismissal or lay-off. 

The Trade Union Act was amended to 
permit the Labour Relations Board to fix 
a common date for the expiry of all 
collective agreements between a trade union 
and an employer where several establish- 
ments are involved. 


Inspectors of the Department of Labour 
were authorized by an amendment to the 
Wages Recovery Act to collect unpaid 
wages on behalf of employees where there 
is agreement as to the amount due. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Accident Fund Act 

Substantially higher benefits to the widow 
and orphan children of a deceased workman 
were provided for in the revision of the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) 
Act. The maximum amount of annual 
earnings that may be reckoned in com- 
puting compensation remains at $4,000, and 
the rate on which disability benefits are 
based at 75 per cent. 

The new statute replaces the original 
collective liability Act passed in 1929 and 
amended 17 times since that date. The 
revision follows hearings held last year by 
a committee appointed to review the oper- 
ation of the Act and to recommend amend- 
-ments. The Saskatchewan Act is, by the 
terms of the legislation, reviewed at least 
every four years by a committee equally 
representative of employers and employees 
and including at least one representative of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. In 
addition to the changes indicated below 
sections of the Act were rearranged for 
greater clarity. 

The monthly allowance for a widow or 
invalid widower was raised from $60 to $75, 
and the allowance for an orphan child to 
age 16 (18, if attending school) was in- 
creased from $30 to $35 a month. In only 
two other provinces, Ontario and British 
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Columbia, is a $75 monthly allowance pay- 
able to a widow, and the orphans’ allow- 
ance is equalled only in Ontario. 


All increases in benefits under the Act 
were to go into effect on July 1 and to 
apply to all compensation payments after 
that date regardless of the date of the 
accident. 


Normally, benefits to a widow and 
children are to be reduced if they exceed 
the workman’s average monthly earnings. 
However, the Act fixes minimum payments 
for the protection of families that would 
apply where there is more than one child 
and where the workman’s earnings were 
low. In line with the increases in benefits 
to a widow and orphan children these 
minima were increased from $60 to $75 for 
the widow, from $85 to $100 for a widow 
and one child; from $100 to $115 for a 
widow and two children. There is now 
also provision for $10 a month payable for 
each additional child, even if the benefits 
exceed the workman’s earnings. 


In 1953 the Act was amended to provide 
an allowance of up to $100 for transporta- 
tion of the body from place of death to 
place of burial when the death of the 
workman occurred away from his usual 
place of residence. The limitation of $100 
was removed this year and the Board may 
now, in its discretion, pay the total trans- 
portation cost. 


A new provision in the Saskatchewan Act 
states that if a workman is found dead 
at his place of employment, his death will 
be presumed to have occurred as a result 
of an accident arising out of his employ- 
ment unless the evidence is sufficient to 
rebut the presumption. This provision is 
the same as in the Alberta Act. A similar 
provision in the Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia Acts applies only to a workman 
found dead in the underground workings of 
a mine (in Nova Scotia, of a coal mine). 

The minimum benefits payable to injured 
workmen who are totally disabled were 
also raised. In permanent total disability 
cases the increase was from $20 to $25 a 
week; in temporary total disability cases 
from $15 to $25 a week or average earnings 
if they are less than that amount. 

The cost of medical aid, including 
medical, surgical, nursing and _ hospital 
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services as well as the provision and repair 
of crutches, artificial limbs and _ other 
apparatus, is borne by the Accident Fund. 
By a further amendment medical aid will 
now also include the expenses of trans- 
portation and sustenance furnished by the 
Board to the injured workman. Formerly 
the cost of such transportation and suste- 
nance had to be met by the employer. 

The provisions respecting the medical 
examination of an injured workman were 
revised to give the Board more authority. 
Previously a workman if required by his 
employer had to submit to a second medical 
examination by a physician chosen and paid 
by the employer. The Board could then 
require the workman to submit to an exam- 
ination by a medical referee chosen by the 
Board. Under the new legislation the 
Board may, where it deems necessary, 
require a workman who claims compensa- 
tion under the Act to submit himself for 
examination by a medical referee. 


Another amendment clarifies the section 
which’ permits the Board to penalize an 
employer who has not taken adequate 
precautions for the protection of his work- 
men by imposing a higher assessment rate 
on him than is imposed on the industry as 
a whole. As re-worded, the section, now 
much like the corresponding sections of the 
Alberta and Ontario Acts, gives the Board 
greater discretion by stating that it may 
add to the amount of an assessment such 
a percentage as the Board deems just when 
it determines that “sufficient precautions 
have not been taken for the prevention of 
accidents to workmen in the employment 
of an employer or the working conditions 
are not safe for workmen”. Formerly, the 
Board was authorized to impose a higher 
assessment rate on an industry “where a 
greater number of accidents has happened 
in any industry than, in the opinion of the 
Board, ought to have happened if proper 
precautions had been taken...or where in 
the opinion of the Board the ways, works 
machinery or appliances in any industry 
are defective, inadequate or insufficient”. 
The provision authorizing the Board to 
exclude such an industry from the class in 
which it was included for assessment pur- 
poses and to make the employer individu- 
ally liable to pay compensation was 
repealed. 


A new section gives additional authority 
for the inspection of establishments by an 
authorized representative of the Board for 
the purposes of the administration of the 
Act. The Inspector has the right at all 
reasonable hours to enter and inspect the 
establishment of any employer. A fine of 
up to $500 is provided for on summary 
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conviction of a person who hinders an 
inspector or refuses to permit an inspection. 

The Bill as introduced would have 
added to the schedule of industrial diseases 
“pulmonary and respiratory irritation from 
exposure to vapours, mists or dusts” in any 
process. This provision was dropped at the 
committee stage. 


Individual Liability Statute 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 
individual liability statute, which now 
applies only to railway employees included 
in the Order of Railway Telegraphers, pro- 
vides that an action for compensation taken 
under the Act must be begun within one 
year of the occurrence of the accident 
causing the injury, or in the case of death, 
within one year from the time of death. 
The former lmitaton in either case was six 
months. 


Minimum Wages and Holidays with Pay 


The Minimum Wage Act and the Annual 
Holidays Act were both amended, effective 
from May 1, to give further protection to 
employees who are dismissed or laid off. 

Under the Minimum Wage Act a week’s 
notice must be given to an employee who 
is about to be discharged or laid off. The 
amendment guarantees to such an employee 
the sum earned by him during that week or 
a week’s normal wages exclusive of over- 
time, whichever amount is the greater. If 
the employer fails to give the required 
notice he must pay to the employee a sum 
equivalent to a week’s regular pay. 

An amendment also provides that an 
employer may not evade the provisions of 
the regulations under the Act respecting 
payment for a week in which a public 
holiday occurs nor the provisions of the 
Hours of Work Act which fix maximum 
daily and weekly hours after which over- 
time must be paid by altering the regular 
working hours of employees or laying them 
off temporarily prior to the actual dis- 
charge. If an employer is convicted of 
violating this section he may be ordered 
to pay, in addition to the fine imposed, 
the difference between the sum actually 
paid to the employee and the sum to which 
he was entitled. 

The Annual Holidays Act, which requires 
an employee to be granted two weeks’ 
vacation with pay after a year of employ- 
ment, was amended to ensure that an 
employee does not have to take part of his 
annual vacation during the period in which 
he is entitled to continue in employment 
after notice of termination of employment 
has been given. If the employer or 
employee gives notice of termination of 
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employment, the employer must not require 
the employee to take his vacation during 
the period of his notice. Further, the pay- 
ment for the vacation does not constitute 
payment for any part of the period during 
which notice of termination of employment 
is in effect. 

The Act was also amended to provide 
that where an employer has not permitted 
an employee to take his annual holiday 
he is required to pay him the amount due 
to him as holiday pay not later than 10 
months less 14 days from the date on which 
he becomes entitled to the holiday. 


Industrial Relations 


The Trade Union Act was amended to 
provide that when a trade union, by its 
locals or councils, is a party to two or 
more collective agreements with the same 
employer in two or more establishments 
and the agreements expire on different 
dates, the Labour Relations Board on 
application of the trade union or the 
employer, may fix a date to be the expiry 
date of all the agreements. The amend- 
ment would have effect in circumstances 
such as those in the Macdonalds Consoli- 
dated case (L.G., Jan., p. 80). 

The section which is designed to ensure 
continuity of collective agreements when 
an employer disposes of his business was 
reworded and is now more like the corre- 
sponding sections of the Alberta and 
British Columbia Acts. The section pro- 
vides that where a business is transferred 
the person acquiring the business is bound 
by all orders of the Board and all pro- 
ceedings taken by the Board before the 
acquisition, and the new employer becomes 
a party to any collective agreement then 
in force. 


Recovery of Unpaid Wages 


The Wages Recovery Act enables an 
employee to recover unpaid wages from his 
employer by making a complaint before a 
justice of the peace or a police magistrate. 
An amendment this year provides that 
unpaid wages may also be collected from 
the employer by a Department of Labour 
inspector. 

The new provision states that if an 
authorized representative of the Minister of 
Labour finds that an employer has failed 
to pay an employee the wages due to him 
he may determine the amount owing to 
the employee. If the amount is agreed to 
in writing by the employer and employee, 


the employer is required to pay it to the 
Deputy Minister of Labour within two days 
and the Deputy Minister is to pay it to 
the employee immediately. If the employer 
pays the required amount to the Deputy 
Minister the employee is not entitled to 
lay an information in respect of the wages 
covered by the payment. 

The Deputy Minister is required to keep 
a record of all such money paid to him 
by employers and paid by him to the 
employees. Where the Deputy Minister is 
unable to pay the employee any money 
he receives from an employer because the 
whereabouts of the employee are unknown, 
the money is to be paid into the consoli- 
dated revenue fund if the employee fails 
to claim it within two years after it is 
received by the Deputy Minister. 


Hours of Work 


The Hours of Work Act was amended to 
continue until April 1, 1956, the stipulation 
against a reduction in wages where weekly 
hours are reduced to conform with the 
provision in the Act for a 44-hour work 
week. The Act requires employers to pay 
an overtime rate of time and one-half for 
any time worked beyond this weekly limit. 


Electrical Inspection and Licensing 


An amendment to the Electrical Inspec- 
tion and Licensing Act replaces the section 
setting out requirements for a journeyman’s 
licence with a provision stating simply that 
a person applying to the department for a 
journeyman’s licence “shall satisfy the chief 
inspector that he is qualified to perform the 
work of a journeyman”, Requirements as 
to experience and training were specifically 
set out in the replaced section (L.G., 1952, 
p. 935). 

Certain requirements of the Act, which 
formerly were applicable only in Regina 
and Saskatoon, may now apply in any city 
which the chief inspector designates as a 
city in which a full-time inspector is 


- employed. 


Social Legislation 


The Old Age Assistance Act, the Blind 
Persons’ Allowances Act, the Disabled 
Persons Allowances Act and the Social Aid 
Act were all amended to give to the 
Director of Public Assistance in the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation 
the powers formerly vested in the Social 
Welfare Board. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Newfoundland issues first minimum wage order for women, revises men’s. 
B.C. sets higher minimum ‘hourly rate in logging, sawmill industries 
Manitoba issues annual fair wage schedule for construction industry 


In Newfoundland a general minimum 
wage order for women, the first applicable 
to women in that province, established a 
minimum rate of 85 cents an hour. At 
the same time the general order for men 
was revised, making the overtime rate pay- 
able after eight hours in a day. 

A new minimum wage order for the 
logging and sawmill industries in British 
Columbia replaced three earlier orders and 
established a higher minimum hourly rate. 
An hours of work regulation for the 
logging industry permits the 44-hour week 
to be averaged over a two-week period. 

In Manitoba, the 1955-56 fair wage 
schedule for the construction industry was 
issued, establishing minimum wage rates 
and maximum hours for the various trades 
until April 30, 1956. 

New regulations of the Saskatchewan 
Highway Traffic Board limit the hours a 
motor transport operator may be on duty 
to 60 hours in a week, and provide that 
a driver may not be on duty for more than 
ten hours in 24 unless he has eight con- 
secutive hours of rest. These limits are the 
same as those established for transport 
drivers in the United States by regulations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

A new order under the Hours of Work 
Act in Saskatchewan permits transmission 
pipe-line workers to work up to 48 hours 
a week before overtime rates must be paid. 

Revised regulations governing the exam- 
ination and certification of pressure welders 
were issued in Alberta. 

Regulations under the Canada Shipping 
Act providing for the medical examination 
of seamen, implementing an ILO Conven- 
tion which will come into force in August, 
have now been gazetted. 


FEDERAL 
Canada Shipping Act 


The Medical Examination of Seafarers 
Regulations, implementing International 
Labour Convention No. 73, were approved 
by P.C. 1955-667 on May 5 and gazetted 
May 28. 

These regulations under the Canada 
Shipping Act were first issued in 1950 under 
P.C. 1480 (L.G., 1951, p. 1000) but were 
not brought into effect pending ratification 
of the Convention by a sufficient number 
of other maritime nations. The Conven- 
tion, which was ratified by Canada in 1951 
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(L.G., 1951, p. 496), provides that ratifying 
countries will arrange for the medical 
examination of seamen and for the issuing 
of certificates attesting to each seaman’s 
fitness of sight and hearing and declaring 
that he is not suffering from any disease 
which would make him unsuitable for work 
at sea or a danger to the health of others 


on board. It has now been ratified by 
Argentina, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, 
France, Italy, Norway, Poland, Portugal 


and Uruguay, and will go into effect in 
August, 1955. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Boilers Act 


Regulations as to the standards of qualifi- 
cation and examination of pressure welders, 
approved by O.C. 449-55 and effective 
April 1, were gazetted April 30. They 
rescind regulations governing pressure 
welders approved by O.C. 1615-40 (L.G., 
1941, p. 30). 

Only a person holding a certificate under 
the Boilers Act may weld a pressure vessel 
or pressure piping, with the exception that 
an authorized inspector may permit welding 
to be done under his supervision: under 
certain circumstances by a person who does 
not hold a certificate. In a remote area 
where a qualified person is not available, 
an inspector may permit repairs to be made 
by a welder whom he he has found by 
testing to be competent to do the required 
work. The vessel so repaired must be 
hydrostatically tested before it is placed in 
use and the inspector must submit a com- 
plete report of the entire operation, in- 
cluding the practical test he gave the 
welder. 

Certificates are, as before, classed as 
Grade A, Grade B and provisional. All 
three certificates permit the holder to 
engage in all welding under the Boilers Act 
providing material groupings and perform- 
ance requalifications, as outlined in para- 
graph Q-25, Section IX, Welding Qualifica- 
tions, A.S.M.E. Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Code, are complied with.* The holder of a 


*Q-25 states: ‘‘Requalification of a Performance 
Specification shall be made (1) when a _ welder 
has not welded under it for a period of Mie 
months or more, or (2) when there is a 
reason to question his ability to make welds that 
meet the Specification. Requalification under (1) 
need be made in only a single test-plate thickness.” 


Grade A certificate may also engage in 
Fusion Welded Boiler repairs as outlined in 
the National Board Inspection Code. In 
the case of Grade B certificates, P. & F. 
No. material and electrode groupings will 
be noted on certificate and registration 
card. Provisional certificates, which may 
be issued at the discretion of the Chief 
Inspector of Boilers when qualified welders 
are not available, are valid only for 12 
months or any shorter specified period. 

The examination, for a Grade A certificate 
may only be taken by a candidate who has 
held a Grade B certificate under the 
Boilers Act or a Journeyman Certificate 
under the Welding Act for at least a year. 
To be eligible to take the Grade B exam- 
ination a candidate must be qualified as a 
journeyman electric welder under the Weld- 
ing Act. 

The regulations set out the subjects 
which the written examinations will cover, 
and specify that the practical tests shall be 
according to Section IX, Welding Qualifica- 
tions, A.S.M.E. Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Code. 

Certificates must be renewed annually. 
When a certificate becomes void because 
of non-registration, it may be reinstated 
upon application to the chief inspector, but 
if it has not been registered for more than 
a year and a half, he may require further 
tests. 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 


Drainage districts were excluded from 
the operation of the Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Act by an amendment to 
the regulations gazetted March 31. A 
second amendment issued at the same 
time excluded consulting engineers and con- 
sulting geologists from the operation of the 
Act, effective January 1, 1955. 

The exclusions do not apply where the 
work is carried.on in and as part of an 
industry otherwise within the scope of the 
Act or where an application to come within 
the scope of the Act has been received and 
approved by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


Employees in the logging industry in 
British Columbia are now permitted to work 
in excess of the 44-hour weekly limit set 
by the Hours of Work Act, provided that 
the daily hours do not exceed eight in 
a day and that during a period of two 
consecutive weeks the average weekly hours 
of work do not exceed 44. 

The exemption was made by Regulation 
41, issued by the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions on May 9 and gazetted May 12. The 


Board also revised the minimum wage 
order setting out minimum and overtime 
rates for the logging industry (see below). 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


A new minimum wage order in British 
Columbia for the logging and sawmill 
industries, Male and Female Order 1, 
establishes a minimum hourly rate of $1. 


The order, issued by the Board of 
Industrial Relations on May 9, gazetted 
May 19 and effective June 16, revokes and 
replaces Male and Female Orders 1 (1947) 
and 62 (1947) and Male Order 50 (1947) 
covering the logging, shingle and sawmill 
industries, respectively (L.G., 1947, p. 198 
and 1948, p. 1009). These orders set 
minimum hourly rates of 50 cents an hour 
in the logging and shingle industries and 
60 cents in the sawmill industry but also 
made provision for minimum piece work 
rates for certain types of work. 


The logging industry is now defined as 
all operations in or incidental to the 
carrying-on of logging; cordwood; fence- 
post, mining-prop, pile, pole, pulpwood, 
shingle-bolt, and tie cutting; and all oper- 
ations in or incidental to hauling, driving, 
fluming, rafting, and booming of logs, 
mining-props, piles, poles, pulpwood, 
shingle-bolts and ties. 

“Sawmill industry” means all operations 
in or incidental to the carrying-on of saw- 
mills, shingle-mills, plywood-mills, veneer- 
mills, lath-mills and planing-mills. 

The order applies to all employees in 
the industries except those covered by 
another order or exempted specifically by 
the Board, employees who in the opinion 
of the Board are employed in a managerial 
or supervisory capacity, and caretakers 
employed in the logging and sawmill indus- 
tries in which operations are suspended. 
The minimum rate does not affect handi- 
capped employees, apprentices and part- 
time workers whose wage rates are set in 
employment permits issued by the Board. 


The overtime rate to be paid for work 
permitted in special circumstances by the 
Board in excess of the eight-hour day and 
44-hour week limits set by the Hours of 
Work Act is time and one-half the 
employee’s regular rate of pay for all hours 
worked in excess of eight in a day or in 
excess of 44 in a week where the hours 
worked do not exceed eight in a day. 
Where a special order has been issued with 
respect to hours of work in any part of 
the industry, the overtime rates do not 
apply until the employee has completed 
the hours so established. In the logging 
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industry, Regulation 41 reported above 
permits 88 hours to be worked in a two- 
week period but does not change the daily 
limit of eight hours. The overtime rates 
do not apply to emergency fire-fighters and 
fire wardens; employees engaged exclusively 
in the transportation of men and supplies 
or in operating light plants in logging 
camps; or employees employed on tug- 
boats. “Tugboat” is defined as “a vessel 
propelled by steam, combustive, electrical 
or similar motive power, used for the 
transporting of logs or timber products from 
one place to another within the province 
by towing the same through the water, 
whether towed in booms, rafts, or cribs or 
on board scows, barges, or vessels, and 
whether so used exclusively or not, but 
does not include a boom-boat, camp tender, 
or other vessel owned by the person who 
logged the timber and used in or about 
the logging or booming grounds.” 

The order contains the usual provisions 
wth respect to the semi-monthly payment 
of wages, the keeping of records, the post- 
ing of the order and of shift schedules, 
and the daily guarantee of wages. An 
employee reporting for work on the call 
of an employer is entitled to his regular 
rate of pay for the entire period he spends 
at the place of work on call. If he does 
not actually commence work, he must 
receive at least two hours’ pay unless he 
is not competent to perform his duties or 
he has failed to comply with the Accident 
Prevention Regulations of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. If he commences 
work, he is guaranteed four hours’ pay, 
except where his work is suspended because 
of inclement weather or other reasons com- 
pletely beyond the control of the employer. 
School students reporting for work on 
school days on the call of an employer are 
also entitled to the regular rate for the 
period spent at the work place, with a 
minimum of two hours’ pay. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


Fair Wage Schedule for 1955-56 


The fair wage schedule for the construc- 
tion industry in Manitoba, which sets 
minimum rates of wages and maximum 
hours of work for certain public and 
private construction in the province, was 
gazetted April 30 as Man. Reg. 27/55 and 
will be in effect from May 1, 1955, to 
April 30, 1956. Zone “A” rates apply to 
public and private work in Winnipeg and 
a 30-mile radius (excluding the town of 
Selkirk, which is now in Zone “B”); 
Zone “B” rates apply to public work else- 
where in the province and to private work 
in cities and towns with a population of 
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more than 2,000. These include Brandon, 
Dauphin, Flin Flon, Minnedosa, Neepawa, 
Portage la Prairie, Selkirk, Steinbach, Swan 
River and The Pas, 

“Public work” includes any public work 
authorized by the Minister of Public Works 
for the execution of which a contract has 
been entered into between the Minister 
and an employer. 

“Private work” means the construction, 
remodelling, demolition or repair of any 
building or construction work in the Greater 
Winnipeg Water District or of any such 
work, irrespective of the number of con- 
tracts made, in any city or town with a 
population exceeding 2,000 or in any other 
part of the province to which the Act may 
be extended by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, provided that the total cost of 
such work exceeds $100. 

A maximum 48-hour week rather than a 
44-hour week as before has been set for 
several categories of workmen in Zone “B”: 
bricklayers, bridge and structural steel and 
iron workers, marble setters, plasterers, 
plumbers and pipefitters and their helpers, 
stonemasons, and tile setters (plastic, 
metal, asphalt, rubber and lino-tile). The 
maximum hours for elevator constructors 
(passenger and freight) and their helpers 
are now 48 rather than 40 hours. No wage 
rates in Zone “B” were changed. 

Hours in Zone “A” remain as_ before, 
but higher wage rates were established in 
several cases. An increase of five cents 
an hour was made in the minimum rates 
for cement finishers and oxychloride 
workers on floors without a _ polished 
terrazzo finish (in warehouses or large 
floor area jobs); building labourers; sewer 
and underground construction workers 
(caisson workers, labourers, pipe layers and 
tunnellers) ; stonecutters; and terrazzo and 
oxychloride workers. Building labourers 
are divided into two groups: general build- 
ing labourers and those assisting mechanics 
in the setting of cut stone, terra cotta, tile 
and marble, bending reinforcing materials, 
mixing mortar. Labourers assisting sheet 
metal journeymen have now been placed 
with the latter group. 

A 15-cent increase was made in the 
minimum hourly rates for the following 
workers in Zone “A”: bricklayers, bridge 
and structural steel and iron workers, 
plasterers, plumbers and pipefitters, and 
stonemasons. . 

The minimum rate for lathers working 
on wood, wire and metal in Zone “A” was 
increased by 10 cents; for tile-setters 
(plastic, metal, asphalt, rubber and _ lino- 
tile), by 20 cents; for elevator con- 
structors, by nine cents (helpers, six cents) ; 
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for electrical workers (inside wiremen, 
licensed journeymen), by 15 cents with an 
additional five cents after September 1. . 


The maximum hours in Part II of the 
schedule, which applies to public road and 
bridge works, are unchanged, but five-cent 
increases were made in the minimum hourly 
wage rates for labourers, teamsters, and 
tractor operators, under 50 h.p. drawbar. 
Separate rates are no longer set for 
teamsters and two-horse or four-horse teams. 


Time worked in excess of the standard 
weekly hours listed in the schedule must 


SCHEDULE “A”— 


Zone “‘A"’ Rates Apply: 


be paid for at not less than time and one- 
half the minimum scheduled rate and work 
on Sundays must be paid for at double 
time. 

The schedule also notes that employers 
in construction work in Greater Winnipeg 
must affix vacation-with-pay stamps in a 
worker’s stamp-book to the extent of two 
per cent of the total wages earned in each 
pay-period. 


The schedule follows :— 


PART I 


To both ‘‘public work" and “private work"’ as above defined, Winnipeg and a radius of thirty (30) miles, measured 
from the intersection of Osborne Street and Broadway Avenue (excepting the Town of Selkirk). 


Zone “‘B"’ Rates Apply: 


(1) To “public work’’, as above defined, in all other parts of the Province except where Zone ‘‘A"’ rates apply. 
(2) To “private work”’ as above defined, in cities and towns which have a population exceeding 2,000 except where 


Zone ‘‘A”’ rates apply.* 


*(By virtue of the 1951 census, this definition includes Brandon, Dauphin, Flin Flon (see (4) below), Minnedosa, 
Neepawa, Portage la Prairie, Selkirk, Steinbach, Swan River, The Pas). 


The following schedule shall apply from and after May Ist, A.D. 1955, on ‘‘Private Work”’ and on “*Publice Works’’, 


as described above: 


Zone “A” Zone “‘B” 
Basic Basic 
Occupation Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum 
Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Rate Per Week Rate Per Week 
Per Hour Per Hour 
$ $ 
1. Asbestos Workers— 
Ne) MUERTOS UUIMME Dt fy Soh can ek clea tedioniec's 65 1as av.nie'e'n v9 sa xess 1.80 40 1.70 48 
Cy PANO CO IAMINEVINPO VERN See eNews il devin s sive oct as ae ade 1.50 40 1.45 48 
RAP OE CANS RINPCOVERH E514 Gets a vieddessvsaccossaces 1.35 40 1.30 48 
SORTS eRe UG TNS Si er i es een care ata ss Santas Bea diutade daha « sie viaid'e 0 6 2.25 40 1.95 48 
= Bridge and er Steel and Iron Workers...............+. 2.10 40 1.95 48 
4. Carpenters and Millwrights— 
Vata i013 SERS Geleacee = AoC O CPT, CTA aE 7 ea Bo 40 1.75 48 
CBr nen per NiTl WERE tO. « peat uteeuisess clas SX) wens ooo ida 2.25 40 1.75 48 
FEV col 0 AS ten EEN per en eae City of Brandon 1.80 48 
5. Cement Finishers and Oxychloride Workers on floors gases a 
lished terrazzo finish (in warehouse or large floor area jobs). . 1.40 48 1.20 48 
6. Electrical Workers (inside wiremen, licensed journeymen). 
CMay 1 1GbD POAC HSt Ol. 1005) hen cade vines os cisse sceccseces 2.05 40 1.75 48 
(September 1, 1955 to ‘April REE ace arcs arasia eraig sos + salad © 2.10 40 1.75 48 
Helpers with two (2) years or more experience assisting journey- 
PS een Ee aR tate he ikea Hise vats eerkp dace esos ereiedas .40 40 
RP AGBTIMET LOUTHOVINOU coe 2 iis giclathninis ciupcs ove, o7.e.cersv en dbhes Town of Flin Flon 1.75 48 
a cpshentes Constructors (passenger and freight)................. 2.09 40 2.00 48 
na OIDOT A cists ele « 2 o.cisiacedvivie sv'vin's vce n/a vinpie ance naive scieweceeceesees 1.46 40 1.40 48 
ifding Labourers— 
aa Assisting mechanics in the setting of cut stone, terra cotta, 
tile and marble, bending reinforcing materials, mixing 
mortar, and assisting sheet metal journeymen.............. 1.30 48 1.20 48 
PEGLONGPAL BUTLG ini) Le DO UREN arga.c:5,<,s:5;0j0:0'stoiaiainieieina ee «'o:e/aigis's's 1.10 48 1.00 48 
9. (a) Lathers, Wood, Wire and Metal................0ceeeeeeeee 2.00 40 
b) Lath 1.35 48 
10. Li 1.25 1.20 48 
11. Marble Seti 1.90 1.75 48 
12, Mastic Floor Spreaders and Layers..........--+-+ssseeeeeeeeee 1.25 48 1.20 48 
13. a taing Engineers and Firemen on Construction— 
Class A: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines of three drum 
or more operating any type of machine, or operating clam- 
shells or orange peels, regardless of capacity; or operating 
steam shovels or dragline of one yard capacity or over or 
ating drop hammer pile drivers; in all cases irrespective 
ol motive power. . a Macchi: Shade sinnins ¢ckaan a 1.65 48 1.45 48 
: Engineers i in charge of hoisting engines having only| 
og tg pein single drum, pee rerendne Pe 
material or Le shovels and draglines not s| ed in ‘‘A 
hereof; irrespective of motive power............0+0+sesee00+ 1.65 48 £1.45 48 
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SCHEDULE “A” 


—PART I—Concluded 


Newfoundland Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 


Several changes in the scope of work and 
duties which may be performed by oper- 
ating engineers and firemen were effected 
by amendments to the Newfoundland 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Regulations 
(L.G., 1951, pp. 76 and 1391; 1953, p. 1347; 
April 1954, p. 564). Changes were also 
made in the schedule of fees. The amend- 
ments were gazetted April 26. 


A First Class operating engineer may 
take charge of and operate any plant of 
unlimited horsepower as chief engineer. 


Under the earlier regulations a Second 
Class operating engineer could operate as 
chief engineer any high pressure steam 
plant, refrigeration plant or combination of 
such not exceeding 750 horsepower. Now 
he may take charge of a high pressure 
plant not exceeding 800 h.p. or a refrigera- 
tion plant of unlimited horsepower. The 
other duties are unchanged: he may take 
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Zong ‘‘A’”’ Zone ‘‘B” 
Basic Basic 
Occupation Minimum | Maximum |} Minimum | Maximum 
Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Rate Per Week Rate Per Week 
Per Hour Per Hour 
$ 3 
Class C: Engineers in charge of any steam operated machine 
not specified in ‘‘A”’ or ‘‘B’’ hereof; or in charge of a steam 
boiler if the operation of same necessitates a licensed engineer 
under the provisions of ‘“The Steam Boiler Act”’ or air com- 
pressor delivering air for the operation of riveting guns on 
steel erection work, or pumps in caissons, or trenching 
machines or bull dozers over size D4 or equivalent; irre- 
Spective of MOTIVE POWED 2. .siscow ae citeseu wees samen eve ee 1.50 48 1.35 48 
Class D: Men firing boilers of machines classified in ccArri 
“B" or “C”’ hereof or assisting Engineers in charge of same. 1.25 48 1.15 48 
Class E: Operators operating concrete mixers over } yard 
capacity or bull dozers up to and including size D4 or equiv- 
alent; irrespective of motive powe?...............eeceeeeeee 1,25 48 1.15 48 
Class F: Operators of gas or electric engines for machines not 
otherwise specified in ‘‘A’’, ‘“‘B’’ or ‘‘C’’ hereof, of a type 
usually operated by skilled labourers)(vncpes ana cuaeeee 1.25 48 1.15 48 
14. Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and Glaziers............... 1.65 40 1.60 48 
Swing Stage and Spray Painters... .........0cccccccesccccnscess 1.75 40 1.70 48 
Tc PIG RCOEORES 5ocs4 ce chcacae Mavieh RYAN RULE Rae eens shee Oe A eed terns 2,25 40 1.95 48 
16. Journeymen of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry.......... 2.15 40 1.60 48 
: Holperssty 3355 clas wees ne ba bie cdober Ck cane t Te a tetera es 1.25 40 1.15 48 
17. Roofers—Mop Handlers....................+.. DON ee as Ett ree ¢ 1.25 48 1.20 48 
18. Sewer and Underground Construction Work— 
(a)! Caisson! Wrenn... +a nawirsctie malesiesabile eis oa. Gals 1.30 48 1.20 48 
(BD) aD OUNCE cs was oe en rctas anita = ave x mherele nae Sera nie aus ie 1.10 48 1.00 48 
(8) Pipe LAGS. casos cates oteartacen tee ee ca oien ae eats 1.15 48 1.05 48 
(a) "Tunnellers 9 cece) kate ob aiee tan a as seas 1.15 48 1.05 48 
10. Sheet Metall VW orlontan si eilt. os cdels b.cwis ote ee eae erties Tay 1.75 424 1.45 48 
OO) SSHINBIONS. Means ae oe sae oi oma sre eissre se < Saale a eels aurea eteal Rete 1.50 40 1.40 48 
al, Btonecuttaras sie" = st. sheer late coe tlh. ad oee,. nemeeetiea oem 1.80 44 1.60 48 
BZ MOM OTOBSONE. as ip slam alld wind «Sica 42 sropa'e ode Cine Suee CERNE aeTaee 2.25 40 1.95 48 
23. Terrazzo and Oxychloride Workers— 
CY DORR ten 2 oi oo Siewit'eiasols 0 Sab cle seein hells Ae MES om emelsls 1.80 40 1.75 48 
(db): Machine Rubbers (dry), 2c.2s. | oa. ea cate Se 1.30 48 1.20 48 
(¢) Machine Hubbers: (wet) 5. 5.00. betes ss tnt. bec cee 1.10 48 1.05 48 
24. Tile Setters (including all clay-product tile and Vitrolite Glass). . 1.90 40 1.75 48 
25. Tile Setters (plastic, metal, asphalt, rubber and lino-tile)....... 1.60 40 1.25 48 
26. Timber and Crib Men working on grain elevators or bridges 
doing the “‘crib work”’ on grain elevators; or rough timber work 
Dn DHIGRERscrincn tne cdcoe tee hice oe tee eee eo none eens 1.35 48 1.35 48 
27. Truck Drivers (while in charge of truck on construction work 
ONLY) 3 PA tO Pda creas! aisins i ance bi Le es vo 1.25 48 1.20 48 
SR AWAUGOINGH. oo icaho daaictad Cea he on aba ek een aeons .80 


charge of a low pressure plant or a com- 
pressor plant of unlimited horsepower or 
he may operate as shift engineer any high 
pressure plant of unlimited horsepower. 

A Third Class operating engineer may 
now operate as chief engineer a high 
pressure plant not exceeding 400 h.p. or a 
refrigeration plant not exceeding 800 h.p. 
Previously, he could be in charge of any 
high pressure steam plant, refrigeration 
plant or combination of these not exceed- 
ing 350 hp. He may operate as chief 
engineer a compressor plant not exceeding 
800 h.p. (previously 350 h.p.) or a low 
pressure plant not exceeding 800 hyp. 
(previously 600 h.p.). 

A Third Class operating engineer could 
previously act as shift engineer in any 
plant the horsepower of which did not 
exceed 750. Now he may do so in any 
high pressure plant not exceeding 800 hp. 


and in refrigeration and compressor plants 


SCHEDULE “A”’—PART I 
Pusiic Roaps aNnD Bripge Works 
29. The following schedule shal apply from and after’ May Ist, 1955, on Public Works for highway, road, bridge or 


drainage construction where a contract has been entered into by the Minister of Public Works, in all parts of 
Manitoba outside the limits of the City of Winnipeg. 


Maximum 
hours of 
Minimum straight 
Occupation Basic time rates 
: Wage Rate over each 
Per Hour two-week 
period 
$ 
Mr ROTOOM Re ACO MRIS. fates se AA ae rutiaasa dean an then soc aregarrwehnrcacecesece ct 1.00 108 
HAR arLIG OL SNBGTADGCOE LMI VOR ss acu cave tess cceressescecrdedevscsnetecssnscesivecs 1.00 108 
oo. Blade tsrader(le Et. abd GVer) Operator, . Mia vciediics s+ sods seu dine tahiowedsseees sons 1.00 108 
Poi aes 1G REREAD oa ee PRIS ce eas Lents y BER. Capac s OF ewp.s » 184 Ove deep se se eanees 1.00 108 
Peas Conercta E BVER CPELAUOTa cor cis. cc racic nce s cues ce locccesebivescevcesecceeveneces 1.25 108 
SF Draglirieg Shove! andi Crane Operator iis «cvs id baled dad's «00. austen yvdiae er sens seeneean 1.30 108 
Mee MReu ECE CREME CIN A ENE ae Rk dat ces Pm S erp ab anes sane ss Kneestsnnreleevcase 1.00 108 
Rikinirinpen, OUAIGNALTY SOMERS ben ccc cyclers csececcsccccncewbee¥Ovecgevdewewen swee’s 1.15 108 
RR riaPeiin eke eit carn ey Oe als Bais Sites ob bss Heise bs ean clnae uo slip Wade vdaeese eons 1.00 108 
BU NRCGE LE GEMOL © UOT AARNE te see (ete i aa a ats bn te ote ne x heinen sic cand eee KOS Gned se U4 <> 1.00 108 
40. Roller Operator, 6-ton and over, steel wheels.............0ceeeeeee eee eee eeeeeeeee 1.05 108 
"41. Seraper aud Bull Dozer Operators ...os6ccnacs wvodavinscccccccccccettncsecvseccceans 1.15 108 
42, Spreader and Finishing Machine Operator... ..........ssseccecececesceeececeeereees 1.00 108 
ABR CIBUCXID SEEMS Coe coer caer ce creed ook ete awe RG me WN cnc ce eehnd bod £Cedeea Ne ee vids cits 95 108 
44, Timber Men (timber work where use of hammers, saws, axes and augers only are 
BOCURUECITIN circa yates once vce case a <Oskhaen coaenad es bnd Seen Son eee sas Wode's one es 1.10 108 
45. Tractor Operator, 50 H.P. drawhbar or OVEPr..........ccccccswecencesececanececcucens 1.00 108 
46. Tractor Operator, under 60 H.P..drawbar.. ...2...cececceccescvescccscsccscscsesens 1.00 108 
Mae a TUG be TILT VED i, chs ton LO MAE oS Fen sans n On «808s ¥.swlec ves ee vcins VOd db eelcees oMseR cae mee 1.00 108 
ANP Watob inn ANG PUMRIMANY coClwss'oec css vaads sieleis se'd subs on a sinpinied sin sieiesinness oacemsiees -75 


49. Where due to emergency or inclement weather, less than 108 hours are worked in any two week period an employer 
may, during the next two week period employ his employees at straight time rate for as many hours additional 
to the regular 108 hours as have been lost during the preceding two week period. 


* Probationary Rates. 


50. (1) Where a new employee agrees with his employer to prove his ability to operate one of these machines by a 
short trial period at a probationary rate, not later than the date upon whic the employee starts work, the em- 
ployer shall send to the Department, by registered mail, a letter signed by the a eat and the employer, 


certifying that for a probationary period not exceeding 30 days, a rate of 15c below t. 


agreed upon. 


e schedule rate has been 


(2) Subsection (1) is applicable only to: Concrete Paver Operator, Dragline, Shovel and Crane Operator, Scraper 


and Bull Dozer Operator. 


of unlimited horsepower. As before, he 
may act as shift engineer in a low pressure 
plant of any capacity. 

A Fourth Class operating engineer may 
now operate as chief engineer any high 
pressure plant not exceeding 200 h.p. or 
any refrigeration plant not over 400 hp. 
(previously any stationary high pressure 
plant, refrigeration plant or combination of 
them not over 200). He may take charge 
of any low pressure plant of up to 400 
h.p. (previously 350) or compressor plant 
not exceeding 400 h.p. (previously 200). As 
before, he may take charge of hoisting 
plants, traction plants, portable plants and 
portable air compressor plants of any 
capacity. 

A Fourth Class operating engineer could 
formerly act as shift engineer in any plant 
the horsepower of which does not exceed 
350 h.p. or in any low pressure plant not 
exceeding 600 hp. Now he may as shift 
engineer operate any high pressure plant 


not exceeding 400 h.p., a refrigeration plant 
or compressor of any capacity or a low 
pressure boiler not exceeding 800 h.p. 


A person within the classification of 
fireman may be chief fireman of any low 
pressure plant not exceeding 100 h.p. or 
shift fireman of any high pressure plant not 
exceeding 200 h.p. or of any low pressure 
plant not exceeding 400 h.p. (formerly 350). 
The regulations no longer contain the 
provision permitting a fireman to tend 
boilers, engines or refrigerating machinery 
in a high pressure plant not exceeding 
200 h.p. during the brief absence of the 
engineer in charge from the boiler or engine 
room but not the plant. 


The regulations continue to provide for 
the granting of certificates of equivalent 
grade to persons holding marine steam 
certificates issued under the Canada Ship- 
ping Act, British Board of Trade or under 
the provisions of the Act “Of the Qualifica- 
tions of Engineers” which has been repealed 
(Chapter 217 of the Consolidated Statutes 
of Newfoundland 1916) but a further 
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requirement of at least 12 months’ watch- 
keeping experience on a steamship has now 
been added. 

As previously, certificates for other than 
steam plants (internal combustion or elec- 
tric) may be granted at the discretion of 
the Chief Inspector to persons who are 
unable to comply with the requirements 
of entrance to any examination for an 
operating engineer’s certificate but who are 
trained in the operation of particular plants 
(refrigeration plants, compressor plants, 
portable air compressor plants, hoisting 
plants and now portable plants and trac- 
tion plants as well). The required length 
of experience has been shortened from 18 
months to 12 months, and the minimum 
age of 20 years has been lowered to 18 
years. 

The holder of a refrigeration certificate 
could previously take charge of a refrigera- 
tion plant of not more than 400 hp. Now 
he may take charge of one of not more than 
100 hp. or act as shift operator of a 
refrigeration plant of any capacity. 

A person holding a compressor plant 
certificate may take charge of a com- 
pressor plant not exceeding 300 h.p. or may 
act as shift operator of a compressor plant 
of any capacity. 

A certificate issued for a hoisting plant, 
traction plant, portable plant or portable 
air compressor plant enables the holder to 
take charge of a so-designated plant, of 
unlimited horsepower. 

The amendments to the regulations in- 
clude a revised schedule of the fees payable 
for each boiler, pressure vessel and plant 
inspected during construction or extensive 
repairs, for second-hand boilers and pres- 
sure vessels when sold or exchanged, for 
annual inspections, for surveying designs, 
for registration of welding procedures and 
qualification tests of welders and for oper- 
ating engineers’ and firemen’s examinations 
and certificates. 


Newfoundland Minimum Wage Act 


A minimum wage rate of 35 cents an hour 
has been set for women employees in New- 
foundland. The new order, Minimum Wage 
Order No. 3 (Female), 1955, was issued 
on May 23 at the same time as a revised 
order for men, Minimum Wage Order 
No. 2 (Male), 1955, both gazetted May 25 
and effective June 15. The minimum rate 
for men remains 50 cents an hour but the 
rate is now applicable to employees paid 
on a weekly or monthly wage as well as to 
those paid on an hourly basis, and over- 
time on a daily basis is now payable after 
eight rather than ten hours. 
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The order for women applies to 
employees in any business or occupation 
other than domestic service in a private 
home, defined as “a residence other than a 
place where board or lodging is provided 
for more than two persons for remunera- 
tion and as a business”. The order for men 
continues to exempt men employed in 
farming or market gardening but no longer 
exempts apprentices. 

Both orders apply to employees over the 
age of 17 years who are paid on the basis 
of an hourly rate or on the basis of a 
fixed wage for a week or a month or any 
part of a month. The earlier order for 
men (L.G., 1953, p. 738) applied only to 
employees over 18 years of age who were 
remunerated at an hourly rate. 

The two orders require overtime to be 
paid for at a rate of not less than one 
and a half times the minimum rate. Where 
the employee is paid on an hourly basis, 
overtime is defined as any hour or part of 
an hour in excess of eight hours per week 
day and all time on Sundays during which 
he or she is required to work or be at the 
disposal of the employer. Where wages 
are on a weekly or monthly basis, overtime 
means any hour or part of an hour in 
excess of 48 hours per week. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


Two Orders in Council issued under the 
Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act on 
April 26 and gazetted May 6 authorized a 
longer work week at regular wages for 
certain employees. 

Transmission pipe-line workers are now 
permitted to work up to 48 hours a week 
after which overtime at the rate of time 
and one-half must be paid. Previously 
they were subject to the eight-hour day 
and 44-hour work week set by the Act, 
after which overtime rates were payable. 

The new regulations, approved by O.C. 
917/55, declared that the hours provisions 
of the Act would not apply for any period 
of time or season of the year to “any 
employee engaged in the occupation of 
constructing or assisting in the construction 
of a transmission pipe-line where such a 
transmission pipe-line is being constructed 
from a point or points outside any city, 
town or village, into or through any city, 
town or village, except any employee 
engaged in any occupation in connection 
with the construction of a distribution pipe- 
line or in connection with the construction 
of a service pipe-line.” 

The overtime rate must be paid for any 
hour or part of an hour in excess of 48 
hours a week, during which he is required 
to or permitted to work or to be at the 


ee 


ee —_— - ~~ 


disposal of the employer. When a public 
holiday as defined in the Minimum Wage 
Act occurs during the work week, the 48 
hours is to be reduced by eight hours. In 
calculating the hours worked in that week, 
any time during which the employee is 


required to work or to be on call on the 


public holiday cannot be included in calcu- 
lating the hours worked during that week. 

Public holidays in Saskatchewan are New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day and Remembrance 
Day. 

The second order, O.C. 916/55, renews 
until June 30, 1955, three hours of work 
orders which would have expired on April 
30 (L.G., April, p. 453). 

The three orders (L.G., 1953, p. 1192) 
permitted a 48-hour work week without 
payment of overtime for shop and office 
employees in 83 listed towns and villages 
with a population of between 300 and 500 
and for employees in establishments other 
than shops, offices and factories, in 140 listed 
places with more than 300 inhabitants 
(excluding cities). 


Saskatchewan Vehicles Act 


Effective May 1, revised rules of the 
Saskatchewan Highway Traffic Board place 
a limitation on the hours a driver may 
operate a commercial vehicle engaged in 
intraprovincial or extraprovincial transport 
of goods, and require each driver to keep 
a log of his hours on duty. The new rules 
were approved by a minute of the High- 
way Traffic Board dated April 1 and 
gazetted April 7. They repeal a regula- 
tion of December 3, 1951, which required 
drivers to keep logs of hours on duty but 
which did not place any limit on the period 
of duty. 

The new regulation applies to every 
holder of a certificate of registration for a 
public service freight vehicle, to holders of 
Class “R” certificates (the certificate issued 
in respect of a vehicle owned by a person 
outside the province for a vehicle which is 
to be operated “with closed doors” through 
the province), and to every holder of a 
“Federal carrier” licence for interprovincial 
or international transport. 


The holder of the certificate is required 
to see that every driver in his employ 
keeps a driver’s log. If he is himself the 
driver, he is required to keep a log. The 
driver must enter the place of origin and 
destination of each trip, the dates and 
times of reporting for duty and of going off 
duty, the periods of driving or operating 
and other work. The log is to be in the 
possession of the individual driver during 
his entire period on duty. “Drive or 
operate” includes all time spent on a 
moving vehicle and any interval not in 
excess of ten minutes in which a driver is 
on duty but not on a moving vehicle. A 
driver is “on duty” from the time he 
begins work or is required to be in readi- 
ness to work until the time he is relieved 
from work and all responsibility for per- 
forming work. 

Any certificate holder to whom the regu- 
lations apply is forbidden to permit or 
require a driver in his employ to remain 
on duty for a total of more than 60 hours 
in any one week (defined as the period of 
168 consecutive hours beginning at the time 
the driver reports for duty). The certifi- 
cate holder himself, if he drives the vehicle, 
is subject to the same restriction. 


Further, a driver may not drive or operate 
a vehicle for more than ten hours in the 
aggregate in any period of 24 consecutive 
hours unless he has had eight consecutive 
hours off duty. 

If a motor vehicle contains a_ berth 
properly equipped for sleeping, with spring 
and a mattress or an innerspring mattress, 
pillow, adequate bed clothing and ventila- 
tion, and a ready means of entering and 
leaving the berth, two periods of resting 
or sleeping in the berth may be added to 
give the total of eight hours off duty. 

In case of adverse weather conditions a 
driver may drive or operate the vehicle 
for an aggregate of 12 hours in 24 without 
having eight hours off duty to complete 
his run. 

The regulations do not apply to trans- 
porting goods or people in case of emer- 
gency such as flood or fire. 


Rent for 21 Per Cent of Canadian Homes Exceeds $70 Monthly 


Of the estimated 1,078,000 Canadian dwellings rented for cash in September last year, 
43-5 per cent were rented for less than $40 a month, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has reported; 15 per cent rented for $40-$49, 11-5 per cent for $50-$59, 9 per cent for 


$60-$69 and 21 per cent for $70 or more. 
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Unemployment Insurance i 


Labour Briefs on Amendment of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Trade union organizations express disapproval of proposal to reduce 
maximum benefit period and criticize failure to extend Act’s coverage 


Canada’s trade union organizations last 
month expressed their disapproval of the 
proposal to reduce the maximum benefit 
period for unemployment insurance when 
they appeared before the Standing Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations of the House 
of Commons. 

When the Bill to amend the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act was introduced, it 
contained a proposal to reduce the maximum 
period during which benefits may be paid 
from 51 to 30 weeks. After the presenta- 
tion of the labour briefs this was extended 
to 36 weeks. 

Briefs presenting their views and recom- 
mendations were submitted by the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, Canadian 
Congress of Labour, Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour and the National 
Legislative Committee (Canada), Interna- 
tional Railway Brotherhoods. 

Similar briefs were submitted also by the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America (UE), the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 

Most severely criticized was the proposal 
to reduce the benefit period from 51 to 30 
weeks. 

“Accepting the Minister of Labour’s 
statement that only 5 per cent of all 
claimants draw more than 30 weeks’ 
benefit,” said the CCL, “the comparatively 
small cost of the longer protection should 
still be provided by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund.” 

Railwaymen, the CBRE pointed out, are 
compulsorily retired at 65 years and, 
because they have engaged in the same 
work for many years, have difficulty in 
shifting to new jobs. 

Disappointment was expressed that cover- 
age under the Act is not to be extended. 
The TLC would like to see complete 
coverage, while both the CCL and CCCL 
urged the inclusion of employees of 
hospitals and other charitable institutions 
and continuing coverage of public utilities 
employees. 
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The CCL did not favour the change 
from a daily to weekly basis for contribu- 
tions and benefit payments on the ground 
that, while making entitlement somewhat 
easier, it may result in lower benefit rates 
than under the Act as at present. 

Other criticisms of the Bill concerning 
benefit were that the highest earnings class 
is set at too low an earnings level in 
relation to earnings today; that the top 
class should be divided into two groups, 
one of which would include earnings of 
$57 and under $63 and the other $63 and 
over; and that benefit rates should be set 
at not less than 60 per cent of earnings. 

The labour groups also made the follow- 
ing criticisms and recommendations :— 

Seasonal benefits should be payable over 
a longer period. 

Waiting period should be eliminated. 

Permissible earnings should be on a 
sliding scale. 

Discrimination against married women 
should be ended. 

The reduction of the time limit for 
appeals was criticized. 

Referral of workers to strike-bound 
plants should be prohibited. The CCCL 
brief suggested, in addition, that (a) no 
firm involved in an industrial dispute be 
allowed to use the National Employment 
Service to advertise; (b) no unemploy- 
ment stamps be placed on insurance books 
of strikebreakers; and (c) a strike or lock- 
out end on the day on which an agreement 
is reached. 

Improved provisions were requested for 
workers who become ill or are quarantined 
after being laid off. 

The wording of the bill should be 
clarified. 

Curtailment of the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee’s responsi- 
bility was criticized by the CCL, also the 
proposal that the National Employment 
Committee be optional. 

“In general terms we favour the prin- 
ciple and provisions of Bill 328,” the TLC 
brief stated. “At the same time, we take 


the position that new legislation of this 
type can never be certain of acceptable 
enforcement until after it has been subject 
to administration. It is possible, therefore, 


that we may be back here next spring 
urging certain changes in the new Act, 
which today we will not suggest in 
Bill 328.” 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit decline during April by 89,284 
to 154,260 from 243,544 in March, statistics* show. Total for April 
1954 was 158,411. Claimants on register at month-end number 318,463 


initial and renewal claims for 
unemployment insurance benefit were 
received in April. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
154,260 claims were filed in local offices 
across Canada during April. This is a 
decline of 89,284 from the 243,544 initial 
and renewal claims recorded for March, but 
only a slight decrease from the 158,411 
claims received during April 1954. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment insurance register on April 29 
numbered 318,463 (260,541 males and 57,922 
females), in comparison with 406,651 
(342,434 males and 64,217 females) on 
March 31 and 338,374 (280,395 males and 
57,979 females) on April 30, 1954. On 
April 29, 1955, short-time claimants num- 
bered 34,352 and temporary lay-off claimants 
totalled 1,113. 

During April, a total of 173,611 initial 
and renewal claims were adjudicated, 
entitlement to benefit being granted in 
117,599 or 68 per cent of the cases. Of 
the 56,012 initial and renewal claims in 
the category “not entitled to benefit”, 
46,014 or 82 per cent were on behalf of 
initial claimants who failed to establish a 
benefit year. Chief reasons for disqualifi- 
cation (including those arising from revised 
and supplementary benefit claims) were: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause”, 4,979 cases; “not unemployed”, 
3,366 cases; and “not capable of and not 
available for work”, 2,643 cases. 

New beneficiaries during April num- 
bered 103,110, compared with 154,738 
during March and 108,692 during April 1954. 

A total of $24,598,076 was paid in com- 
pensation for 7,735,268 days during April, 


Fewer 


*See Tables E-1 to E-5-at back of book. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


as against $33,952,877 and 10,621,770 days 
during March and $25,381,926 and 7,997,163 
days during April 1954. 

The average number of beneficiaries per 
week was estimated at 348-4 thousand for 
April, compared with 377-0 thousand for 
March. For the week April 24-30, 1954, 
the estimated number of beneficiaries was 
375-3 thousand. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
month of April was $3.18, compared with 
$3.20 for the month of March. For April 
1954, the average daily rate was $3.17. 


Supplementary Benefit 


The period during which supplementary 
benefit was operative terminated April 15. 

Persons commencing the receipt of 
supplementary benefit in April totalled 
46,149, compared with 40,660 in April 1954. 
A total of $9,176,990 was paid in compen- 
sation for 3,012,612 days, compared with 
$4,455,051 and 2,022,169 days in April 1954. 

Initial claims considered for supple- 
mentary benefit numbered 39,544, of which 
31,785 were entitled to benefit and 7,759 
were not entitled. 


Insurance Registrations 


This year, the annual renewal of insur- 
ance books, which usually takes place 
during April and May, was deferred until 
June. Consequently, the usual statistics on 
the number of insurance books and con- 
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tribution cards issued to employees is not 
available. Data will, however, again be 
available as from June 1. 

At April 30, 1955, employers registered 
numbered 268,098, an increase of 283 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During April, 3,768 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 2,332 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of The 


remaining 1,436 were investigations in con- 


statutory conditions. 


nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were commenced in 181 
cases,* 31 against employers and 150 
against claimants. Punitive disqualifica- 
tions as a result of claimants making false 
statements or misrepresentations numbered 


775.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in April totalled 
$17,824,336.88, compared with $17,115,204.50 
in March and $18,981,163.64 in April 1954. 
Benefit payments in April amounted to 
$33,761,052.52, compared with $45,423,186.30 
in March and $29,820,898.86 in April 1954. 
The balance in the fund at April 30 was 
$824,755,601.13. At March 31, there was a 
balance of $840,692,316.77, and at April 30, 
1954, of $870,434,398.12. 


Decision of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Complete text published because of its great general interest 


Decision CU-B 1148, May 10, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
worked as a labourer at a wage of $1 an 
hour for the Canadian Canners (Western) 
Limited at its Factory No. 73 in Vancouver, 
B.C., from October 6, 1954, to October 27, 
1954. On November 5, 1954, he filed a 
renewal application for benefit, and he and 
the employer stated that his loss of 
employment was because of a strike at the 
plant at which he was employed. 


According to the submissions, on various 
dates in 1952 and at various points in 
British Columbia, the Canadian Canners 
(Western) Limited entered into separate, 
although similar, bargaining agreements 
with the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (CCL-CIO). One of these agree- 
ments was between the company and 
Local 350 of the union and was made 
effective from April 1, 1952, to March 31, 
1954. It covered the workers employed at 
the company’s plant No. 73 in Vancouver, 
whose classifications and wage scales were 
set forth in Schedule A of the agreement, 
including the following :— 


Male Per Hour 
Ordinary Labour: 
First 60 working days.... $1.00 
UH ereartOl 2 curiae cece cc 1.06 


According to Article III of the agreement, 
the compulsory check-off of union dues 
applied to all employees after they had 
been in the employ of the company for 30 
days or longer, whether they were members 
of the union or not. 

Late in 1953, negotiations began between 
the union and the company for certain 
changes in the agreements with respect to 
an increase in wages, reduction in hours of 
work and other fringe benefits. As the two 
parties were unable to reach a settlement, 
the matters in dispute were referred to a 
conciliation board but its findings were 
rejected by the union and a strike vote 
was taken on October 238, 1954. The vote 
was in favour of strike action and the union 
decided to strike at the Vancouver plant 
as well as at other plants of the company 
located in British Columbia. On or about 
October 23, 1954, the company received 
notice of the union’s decision to strike at 
9.00 a.m. on October 27, 1954. Accordingly, 
the company arranged to suspend its 
operations on the evening of October 26 
and all normal operations of the plant 
ceased as of October 27, 1954. 

The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant had lost his employment 
by reason of a stoppage of work due to a 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investigations conducted during this month. 
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labour dispute at the premises at which he 
was employed and disqualified him from 
receipt of benefit under Section 41(1) of 
the Act from November 5, 1954, for so long 
as the stoppage of work continued. 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees on the grounds that following the 
stoppage of work he had worked for a 
television company erecting antennae; that 
he felt that he was only a casual worker 
at the cannery, having worked ten days in 
September and 15 days in October and that 
under the circumstances he could not be 
considered a regular employee of the 
cannery. 


The claimant and two representatives of 
the company were present at the hearing 
of the case before the court of referees. 
In his testimony before the court, the 
claimant stated that following the stoppage 
of work at the cannery he had worked for 
Better T.V. and Electric, Vancouver, B.C., 
from November 18 to November 24, 1954, 
erecting antennae. He explained that this 
firm had had a big sale of television sets 
and needed a man to erect antennae. 
When asked by the chairman of the court 
whether he thought the latter employment 
would have been permanent, he replied that 
he did not know. In response to a ques- 
tion asked by a member of the court 
whether there was any likelihood of his 
being re-employed by the television firm, 
the claimant replied: “No, not exactly. It 
is just like a fly-by-night job.” ' 

The court unanimously allowed the 
appeal on the grounds that the attitude 
of the company’s representatives at the 
hearing decidedly left the members of the 
court to conclude that the claimant’s 
employment at the cannery was of a casual 
nature, that he had accepted that employ- 
ment rather than continue on unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit, that his regular line 
of work was that of a construction labourer, 
which was substantiated by the fact that 
he had worked as aerial constructor for 
television sets for one week in November, 
that he was considered to be a casual 
worker on special jobs and that he was 
“not in a position to have his wages or 
working conditions affected by a settle- 
ment of the dispute.” 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on the grounds that as_ the 
claimant’s occupation was covered by the 
bargaining agreement, his wages and work- 
ing conditions stood to be affected by the 
outcome of the dispute (CU-B 423, CU-B 
428) and that the fact that his employment 
was of a casual nature did not relieve 
him of the disqualification (CU-B 152). 


At the request of the Umpire, the chief 
claims officer of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission obtained further informa- 
tion in respect to the claimant’s employ- 
ment at Canadian Canners (Western) 
Limited and Better T.V. and Electric. This 
information disclosed that the claimant was 
employed at Canadian Canners (Western) 
Limited for 27 days in 1954 and from 
January 12 to February 22, 1955, as a 
labourer in the warehouse at a wage of $1 
an hour. It also disclosed that he was 
employed by Better T.V. and Electric on a 
day-to-day basis in connection with the 
erection of antennae during a rush of 
orders. 


Conclusions: Section 41 of the Act is to 
the effect that an insured person who has 
lost his employment by reason of a stop- 
page of work due to a labour dispute at 
the premises at which he was employed is 
disqualified from receiving benefit, unless 
he proves that he is not participating in, or 
financing or directly interested in the 
labour dispute that caused the stoppage of 
work and that he does net belong to a 
grade or class of workers that, immediately 
before the commencement of the stoppage, 
included members who were employed at 
the same premises and are participating in, 
financing or directly interested in the dis- 
pute. The section is also to the effect that, 
when a disqualification applies, it shall last 
for so long as the stoppage of work con- 
tinues, or until the claimant has become 
bona fide employed elsewhere in the occupa- 
tion that he usually follows or until he 
becomes regularly engaged in some other 
occupation, whichever event occurs first. 

Although the existence of a stoppage of 
work was not established in a conclusive 
manner by the insurance officer, in that it 
was merely based on general data rather 
than on specific statements and facts, I can 
nevertheless assume that the complete 
cessation of operations which is reported 
to have taken place as from October 27, 
1954, at Factory No. 73 was that of the 
operations habitually carried on at the 
plant at that time of the year, and that 
the company, on that date and thereafter 
until January 10, 1955, date on which a 
substantial resumption of work is said to 
have occurred, had and would have had 
work on hand to employ, if not all, at least 
a satisfactory number of the employees who 
had lost their employment by reason of the 
employer’s action in closing down the 
plant. In the absence of any evidence or 
contention to the contrary, I therefore con- 
sider that the existence of a stoppage of 
work was prima facie established. 
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There is irrefutable evidence, however, 
that a labour dispute within the meaning 
of Section 2(1)(d) of the Act was in full 
progress at Factory No. 73 at the time of 
the general cessation of operations. After 
unsuccessful attempts to come to terms with 
the employer by negotiation and concilia- 
tion, the employees, through the union and 
by means of a strike vote as well as the 
issuance of a strike notice, endeavoured to 
break down the employer’s opposition to 
proposed changes in the conditions of 
employment, and the latter resisted their 
demands, this being made particularly clear 
by his decision to close down his Van- 
couver and other plants in British Columbia 
rather than yield to the threat of a general 
strike. 

Under the circumstances, it is obvious 
that the closing down of Factory No. 73 
bore direct relationship to the disagreement 
between the employer and the employees 
over the conditions of employment and was 
in furtherance of one of the parties’ interest 
in the existing labour dispute. The stop- 
page of work which commenced on October 
27, 1954, therefore, was due to the dispute, 
and inasmuch as the claimant, who was 
employed at the factory, lost his employ- 
ment by reason of the stoppage and, con- 
trary to the finding of the court of referees, 
also failed to prove that he was not directly 
interested in the dispute, he stands to be 
disqualified under Section 41 of the Act. 

In specific and exceptional circumstances, 
such as those which were adumbrated in 
decision CU-B 531, an insured person may 
be held to have retained his normal grade 
or class and deemed not to have become 
directly interested in a dispute in which 
such grade or class are in no way involved. 
However, when, because of disability, a 
man is engaged at the time of the stoppage 
on work other than his normal work, the 
answer to the question whether he has 
retained the grade or class of his former 
normal employment depends upon the 
circumstances of each particular case, some 
of these circumstances (but not the only 
ones) being the length of time he has not 
been, and is not likely to be, employed in 
his normal occupation and the nature of 
his provisional employment. 

In the present case, due to an injury 
which he had sustained in November 1953, 
the claimant, by his own admission, was 
still incapable of pursuing his former occu- 
pation of construction labourer when he 
became employed as an ordinary labourer 
in the warehouse at Factory No. 73. The 
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following is a statement which he made to 
that effect at the hearing before the court 
of referees: 

I was on full compensation until lst May 
and then half compensation which entitled 
me to draw Unemployment Insurance for 
three months and then off compensation 
entirely and then I got the job at Aylmers 
because I got hurt and could not do my 
ordinary work, 


The claimant, therefore, had been incap- 
able of pursuing his former normal occu- 
pation for a considerable time. 


Moreover, there is no suggestion that he 
was likely to resume the normal work of a 
construction labourer in the near future. It 
is true that the submissions, unfortunately, 
lack definite information as to the nature 
of the claimant’s injury and the length of 
time which it was anticipated would elapse 
before he could resume (if at all) the work 
he was performing when he sustained his 
injury, but it seems that, in the absence 
of definite evidence or expressed intention 
to the contrary, it is reasonable to assume 
that he would not be able to work as a 
construction labourer for some considerable 
time. This assumption is made yet stronger 
by the fact that, at the end of the stoppage 
of work, he resumed the employment of an 
ordinary labourer at Factory No. 73. 


As to the claimant’s employment in this 
occupation, I disagree with the finding of 
the court of referees that it really was “of 
a casual nature”. It was regular employ- 
ment in that it was employment under a 
regular contract of service and in that he 
had not been hired merely to perform a 
specific job of a determined duration. In 
fact, the claimant had already been working 
for almost three consecutive weeks when 
the stoppage occurred and there was no 
suggestion of an impending lay-off. He 
had, therefore, become regularly employed 
under a contract of service as an ordinary 
labourer, and under such circumstances, he 
in fact was, or for all practical purposes 
must be deemed to have been, directly 
interested in the wages and conditions of 
his provisional employment to a larger 
extent than those of employment which 
he was not likely to resume for a consider- 
able period of time. 

Inasmuch as the claimant’s provisional 
employment fell within one of the classifica- 
tions which were set forth in the bargaining 
agreement and stood to be directly affected 
by the outcome of the labour dispute, he 
has failed to prove that he was not directly 
interested in the dispute and he was there- 


fore subject to disqualification under 
Section 41 of the Act. However, as he 


became employed in erecting television 


antennae during the stoppage, namely, from 
November 18 to November 24, 1954, the 
question which now arises is whether or not 
such disqualification should last until the 
termination of the stoppage. In other 
words, it is now necessary to determine 
whether or not the claimant “has, during 
the stoppage, become bona fide employed 
elsewhere in the occupation that he usually 
follows, or has become regularly engaged in 
some other occupation”. 

Contrary to the opinion expressed by 
the court of referees in its decision, and 
in the regrettable absence of any technical 
information on the matter, I consider that 
the type of work in which the claimant 
was employed during the stoppage could 
not, under the circumstances, be deemed 
to be in his former occupation of con- 
struction labourer, not only because he 
presumably was still incapable of pursuing 
this occupation, but also because the erec- 
tion of television antennae, at least from 
a layman’s point of view, is not a type 
of work which must necessarily be per- 
formed by a construction labourer. In fact, 
I have been told that any unskilled 
worker, with a few hours of instruction, 
could perform the work satisfactorily. I 
am, therefore, prepared to consider that 
when the claimant became employed in 
erecting television antennae, he was 
employed as an ordinary labourer. 

On the other hand, as I have already 
found that the claimant was directly 
interested in the dispute in that he had 
ceased to belong to the grade of construc- 
tion labourer and had acquired, at least for 
the duration of his incapacity, the new 
grade of ordinary or unskilled labourer, I 


consider that, under the circumstances, it 
would be both unfair and somewhat con- 
tradictory to find that his usual occupa- 
tion had nevertheless remained that of 
construction labourer. I shall therefore 
consider that, when the claimant became 
employed in erecting television antennae, 
he became employed elsewhere in an 
occupation which can be deemed to have 
been the occupation which he usually 
followed at that time. 

However, to bring himself within the 
exception afforded to a claimant who, 
during a stoppage of work, has become 
employed elsewhere in the occupation that 
he usually follows, such claimant must 
show that, in his particular circumstances, 
he has become bona fide employed. In 
other words, he must prove that it was 
employment under a contract of service 
and that it was undertaken in good faith 
and not for the purpose of evading the 
disqualification. 

In the present case, there is no evidence 
to suggest that the claimant did not become 
employed under a genuine contract of 
service when he became employed in erect- 
ing television antennae on November 18, 
1954, nor is there any suggestion that he 
undertook that employment for the purpose 
of evading the disqualification. The mere 
fact that the employment was temporary 
and, in fact, lasted only a few days, does 
not suffice, of itself, to lead me to hold 
that it was not bona fide. 

The appeal of the insurance officer is 
therefore allowed, but to the extent only 
that the disqualification imposed under 
Section 41 of the Act shall be removed as 
from November 18, 1954. 


Report 22 States Expected to Allow Payment of 
Both Unemployment Insurance and Layoff Wages 


Action to permit unemployed workers to 
receive both unemployment insurance com- 
pensation and employer-financed supple- 
mentary benefits “is definitely expected” in 
22 states, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce announced on July 7 following 
a canvass of state and local Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the country. The 
outlook was reported “less certain” in 13 
other states, while in six no action what- 
ever is seen and in seven, no comment was 
available. 

In its report, the Chamber said that 
“generally, business leaders in the 22 states 
reported that labor leaders are preparing 


to push necessary changes through the Leg- 
islatures, or are seeking administrative or 
court rulings”. Both the Ford Motor 
Company and the General Motors Corpora- 
tion have promised to support the efforts 
of the United Auto Workers of America 
(CIO) to eliminate legal barriers to the 
supplementary jobless pay plan recently 
established by their nation-wide agree- 
ments. (See pp. 811-813.) 

The Chamber saw no immediate effort to 
change the benefit laws in the following 
states: Alabama, California, Georgia, 
Maine, Kentucky, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, Texas, Tennessee, 
Utah and West Virginia. 
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in Federal Government Cont ‘acts 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during May 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During May the Department of Labour prepared 239 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 146 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in May for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 


follows :— 
Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 

Agriculture’ i275 ptrsdan eps Shiai meee ee 1 $ 18,171.00 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. ............. 1 2,300.00 
Defence Production (April Report) ........... 191 1,415,083 .00 
Defence Production (May Report) ........... 190 849,477.00 
Post, OfiCe 05 eocns' oe poet ee ena eaten 13 155,645.84 
RCMP sh Ne setts Rae oe ee eee 6 12,421.50 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable Hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 


Department of Labour, Ottawa. | 


reer 


>; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 


and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 


alleged discrimination. 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during May 


During May the sum of $946.79 was collected from seven employers who had failed 


to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 


This 


amount has been or will be distributed to the 44 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during May 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Central Onslow Marsh N S: J G Webster, construction of dyke & drainage system. 
New Minas Marsh N S: Hennessy & Spicer Ltd, construction of dyke & drainage system. 


River Hebert Marsh N S: E L Casey, construction of dyke & drainage system. 
Point Marsh N S: McCully & Soy, construction of dyke & drainage system. 
Marsh N B: Eric Stiles, construction of dyke. 


Starr’s 
Aulac 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Stellarton & Trenton N S: Arnold W 
Campbell, *supply «& installation of porch 
lattice, step lattice, shutters & window 
boxes & risers. Montreal Que: Montreal 
Parks & Playgrounds Association Inc, 
*playground equipment (Benny Farm) ; 
Planned Renovators Co, *plaster repairs & 
painting stairs, Villeray Terrace. Nitro 
Que: Rene McSween, re-roofing dwellings. 
St Hubert Que: Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving 
Ltd, construction of walks & drives, site 
improvement & planting. Ajax Ont: Evans 
Contracting Co Ltd, site improvement «& 
planting; W B Bennett Paving Ltd, con- 
struction of asphalt roads & concrete side- 
walks. Campbellford Ont: W J Owens, 
*exterior painting. Camp Borden Ont: 
Bryers Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of houses; Swansea Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of roads «& all services. Clinton 
Ont: Ontario Electrical Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of electrical distribution, 
fire alarm & street lighting systems; Ellis 


Don Ltd, construction of school extension. 
Deep River Ont: Borgstrom Bros Ltd, site 
improvement & planting; Terminal Con- 
struction Co Ltd, site improvements & 
planting. Hagersville Ont: Lorenzo Con- 
tracting Co, construction of roads & 
services. Ottawa Ont: Noel Perier, *water- 
ing of lawns & cleaning streets; J W 
Havelin, *exterior painting.’ Picton Ont: 
H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of housing units. Smiths Falls 
Ont: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, site 
improvement «& planting. Calgary Alta: 
Modern Home Painters, *exterior painting. 
Chilliwack B C: Biltmore Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of housing units & exten- 
sion of sanitary sewer system, house water 
connections, storm water disposal system, 
house walks, driveways & culverts. Van- 
couver B C: R H Neven Co Ltd, exterior 
painting, Renfrew Heights; Neil Meyer, 
exterior painting; Berge & Kavanagh 
Painters Ltd, exterior painting. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Middle River N S: Swinamer’s Building 
Services, construction of school. Romaine 
Que: The Tower Co, construction of school. 
Moose Factory Ont: Pulsifer Construction 
Ltd, construction of school. Moose Fort 
Ont: Hill-Clark-Francis Ltd, construction of 
dormitory. Assiniboine Sask: Hartmier 
Construction Co, construction of school. 
Cowessess Sask: J V Remai, construction of 
school. Loon Lake Sask: ¥ Schneider, con- 
struction of school. Ministikwan Sask: 
Gall’s Lumber Yard, construction of school. 
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Montreal Lake Sask: Winslow Bros, con- 
struction of school. Pine Bluff Sask: Gall’s 
Lumber Yard, construction of school. 
Sakimay Sask: Hartmier Construction Co, 
construction of school. Alexander Alta: 
McLeod Mercantile, construction of school. 
Boyer River Alta: Dandurand & Desaul- 
niers, construction of school. Drift Pile 
Alta: Lahey Construction Ltd, construction 
of school. Frog Lake Alta: Genereux 
Workshop, construction of school. Good- 
fish Lake Alta: Genereux Bldg Supplies, 
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construction of school. Standoff Alta: 
Holte & Nordlund, construction of school. 
Upper Hay River Alta: Lahey Construction 


Ltd, construction of school. Vermilion 
Alta: Lahey Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of school. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Torbay Nfld: The Trynor Construction 
Co Ltd, reconstruction of pumphouse «& 
reservoir, RCAF Station. Debert N S: 
Modern Construction Ltd, rehabilitation of 
roads, No 16 “X”- Depot. Halifax N S: 
Foundation Maritime Ltd, construction of 
T AS school bldg, HMCS “Stadacona”; 
Fundy Construction Co Ltd, additions & 
alterations to Naval Research Laboratory 
Bldg D95. Sydney N S: John Inglis Co 
Ltd, supply & installation of additional 
boiler, Point Edward Naval Base. Chatham 
N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, exten- 
sion to unit supply bldg. Camp Gagetown 
N B: Maritime Engineering Ltd, construc- 
tion of National Employment Office. 
Bagotville Que: Kelly Lumber & Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of chain link fencing. 
Quebec Que: A Deslauriers & Fils Ltee, 
construction of barrack block, The Citadel. 
London Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, construction 
of P O L service station, R C E offices, 
stores & workshop, lumber & pipe storage 
rack; Horvath Engineering Co, extension 
of steam distribution system, Wolseley 
Barracks. Petawawa Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, 


construction of barrack block, QM & 
technical stores bldgs & outside services. 
Uplands Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, 
construction of chapels. MacDonald Man: 
Nelson River Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of water supply pipeline from Portage 
la Prairie to RCAF Station. Winnipeg 
Man: Peter Leitch Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of QM & technical stores bldgs; 
Norman H Woods & Assoc Ltd, grading, 
seeding & sodding, RCAF Station; Heath 
Construction Ltd, construction of chapel. 
Moose Jaw Sask: Redi-Mix Ltd, construc- 
tion of extensions to roadways, parking 
areas & sidewalks, RCAF Station. Sas- 
katoon Sask: Piggott Construction Ltd, 
construction of refuelling tender garage, 
RCAF Station. Edmonton Alta: Edmonton 
Crane Service, demolition & clearing 
damaged section of warehouse No 2, 
Griesbach Barracks. Namao Alta: Cana- 
dian Comstock Co Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of electrical winterized outlets; P W 
Graham & Sons Ltd, construction of firing 
range. Sea Island B C: C J Oliver Ltd, 
construction of drill & recreational hall. 


Building and Maintenance 


Bagotville Que: La Pepiniere Dupuis 
Enrg, grading, seeding, etc, explosive storage 
bldgs. Kingston Ont: M Sullivan & Son 
Ltd, renovation, alteration & additions to 
Roselawn House. North Bay Ont: Ruliff 
Grass Construction Co Ltd, installation of 
comminutor, alterations to sludge beds & 
piping of sewage disposal plant. Petawawa 
Ont: Spiers Bros, repair & alterations to 
ventilating units; Spiers Bros Ltd, supply 
& installation of tank exhaust system for 


tank repair shop. MacDonald Man: 
Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, repairs 
to steel hangar doors. Pine Falls Man: 
F W Sawatzky Ltd, construction of quonset 
armoury. Shilo Man: Winnipeg Roofing Co 
Ltd, supply & application of asbestos cedar- 
grain shingles. Winnipeg Man: Shore & 
Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of fitments for hangar & workshops. Clares- 
holm Alta: Everall Engineering Ltd, recon- 
struction of roads, walks & parking areas. 


Department of Defence Production 


Charlottetown P E I: M F Schurman 
Co Ltd, grading & paving of roadway 
& parking area, Brighton Compound. 
Hahfax N S: Martin & Moore Ltd, in- 
terior painting of bldg, HMCS “Stadacona”. 
Farnham Que: Canada Catering Co Ltd, 
catering. Ste Foy Que: O Chalifour Ince, 
fabrication & installation of storm & screen 
doors on bldgs at PMQ’s area. Camp 
Borden Ont: Emery Engineering & Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, supply & finishing of con- 
crete slab floors in hangars, RCAF Station; 


Dominion Catering, catering. Downsview 
Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of steam blast coils in boiler room, 
No 1 Supply Depot RCAF Station. 
Ipperwash Ont: Canada Catering Co 
Ltd, catering. Dundurn Sask: Dominion 
Catering, catering. Albert Head B C: 
Farmer Construction Ltd, alterations to 
bldg. Comox B C: E Fryer, catering. 
Esquimalt Harbour B C: Farmer Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of hut, McCarthy 
Island. 


Department of Fisheries 
Valleyfield Nfld: Kenney Construction Co, construction of experimental salt fish plant. 
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National Harbours Board 
Halifax Harbour N S: Walker & Hall Ltd, raising wharf aprons at berths 20, 21 & 22. 


Department of Public Works 


La Scie Nfld: Gulf Maritime Construc- 
tion Ltd, harbour development. Bedford 
N 8S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, 
jetty extension, RCN Magazines. Camp 
Cove (Lower Argyle) N S: Colin R 
MacDonald Ltd, construction of wharf. 
Central Port Mouton N S: J P Porter 
Co Ltd, *dredging. Halifax N S: Brook- 
field Construction Co Ltd, alterations & 
repairs, Federal Bldg. Inverness N S: 
Campbell & MclIsaac, replacement of 
groyne (improvements). Louisburg N S: 
J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Wallace 
N S: Andre F Richard, *dredging. Hscum- 
inac N B: Clare Construction Co Ltd, 
breakwater extension. Green Point N B: 
George C Spence & Sons Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Lameque N B: LG & M H Smith 
Ltd, wharf repairs & improvements. Lorne- 
ville N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements. St Leonard N B: 
Gagnon Bros, construction of combined 
customs immigration highway office & 
examining warehouse bldg. Welch’s Cove 
N B: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Cap aua Meules Que: Charles 
Verreault, harbour improvements. Grande 
Entree Que: Capt Edgar Jourdain, wharf 
reconstruction. Grande Vallee Que: Gulf 
Maritime Construction Ltd, wharf exten- 
sion. L’Anse a Brillant Que: James S 
Watt, harbour improvements. Montreal 
Que: Forget Powell Co Ltd, installation of 
ventilation system, Basement Mail Bag 
Depository, Postal Terminal Bldg; J J Shea 
Ltd, erection of wood & glass & terra cotta 
partitions, painting, Shea Bldg, 2180 
Belgrave Ave; Bowes Construction Co, 
alterations to 6th & 10th floors, Postal 
Station “B” Cathcart & University Sts. 
Newport (Riviere des Ilots) Que: George 
K Steele, breakwater reconstruction. Pointe 
au Loup Que: Les Entreprises de L’Est 
Ltee, breakwater reconstruction. Quebec 
Que: Abel Ratte, demolition of old gate- 
way walls, ete, Old Marine Stores Bldg; 
Abel Ratte, alterations for laboratory, 


Immigration Hospital, Savard Park; A 
Deslauriers & Fils Ltee, installation of 
elevator & enclosing .shaft, Old Customs 
House. Richelieu River (St Antoine) Que: 
Marine Industries Ltd, *dredging. Riviere 
St Francois (Chenal Tardif) Que: St 
Maurice River Dredging Red’g, *dredging. 
Arnprior Ont: Universal Electric, renova- 
tions to overhead distribution systems, 
electrical, fire alarm & street lighting, Civil 
Defence College. Chatham Ont: Pigott 
Construction Co Ltd, erection of public 
bldg. Goderich Ont: Marples Ridgway 
Ltd, repairs to harbour works. London 
Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of fluorescent lighting, Income Tax 
Bldg, 388 Dundas St. Ottawa Ont: Atlas 
Heating Co, replacing existing steam main 
from East Block boiler room through 
tunnel to Centre Block; Dominion Elec- 
tric Protection Co, installation of fire alarm 
& night watch systems, Veterans Memorial 
Bldgs, East Bldg, Wellington St; Thomas 
Fuller Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of hygiene laboratory, Tunneys Pasture. 
Owen Sound Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock 


Co Ltd, reconstruction of harbour wall 
(east harbour wall). Port Hope Ont: J P 
Porter Co Ltd, “*dredging. Toronto 


(Eastern Channel) Ont: Russell Construc- 
tion Ltd, *dredging. Whitby Ont: James 
Kemp Construction Ltd, erection of public 
bldg. Winnipeg Man: McBain & Jack, 
supply & installation of plywood underlay 
& 1A marboleum to third floor of Immi- 
gration Bldg. Regina Sask: Bird Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of window 
screens, RCMP Barracks, “C” Block. 
Esquimalt B C: Fraser River Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, wharf construction. Vancouver 
(False Creek) B C: British Columbia 
Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, construction of 
fishing harbour (bulkhead, road & sheds). 
Vancouver B C: Allan & Viner Construc- 
tion Ltd, alterations to bldg, 4824 Fraser 
St. Dawson Y T: Campbells Ltd, instal- 
lation of false ceiling & other alterations, 
Administration Bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Halifax N S: George T Davie & Sons Ltd, *construction of lightship. New Glasgow 
N S: Tidewater Construction Co Ltd, additional airport development. North Bay Ont: 
Moore Electric Ltd, construction of airport lighting. Sudbury Ont: Dumontelle Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of dwellings & garage. Empress Alta: Wendell Green, construc- 
tion of staff dwelling. Fort Nelson B C: B & D Construction Co Ltd, construction of 


rawinsonde tower & office bldg. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, May 1955* 


Only nine new work stoppages arising out 
of industrial disputes occurred during May 
compared with 16 in April but the time 
lost in May for all disputes in existence 
was somewhat higher than in the preceding 
month. More than three-quarters of the 
idleness in May was caused by three 
stoppages involving: aircraft and trolley 
coach factory workers at Fort William, 
Ont., knitted goods factory workers at 
St. Hyacinthe, Que., and auto parts foundry 
workers at Sarnia, Ont. 

The question of increased wages was a 
factor in 11 of the 17 stoppages in exist- 
ence during May. Of the other disputes, 
two arose over union questions, one over 
reduced hours of work, one over dismissal 
of a worker, one over causes affecting 
conditions of work and in one case no 
cause was given. 

Preliminary figures for May 1955 show a 
total of 17 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence, involving 3,200 workers, with a time 
loss of 40,550 man-days, compared with 22 
strikes and lockouts in April 1955, with 
2,683 workers involved and a loss of 25,912 
days. 
and lockouts, 3,400 workers involved and a 
loss of 31,810 days. 

For the first five months of 1955 prelim- 
inary figures show a total of 52 strikes and 
lockouts with 17,032 workers involved and 


In May 1954 there were 22 strikes — 


a loss of 318,633 days. In the same period 
in 1954 there were 78 strikes and lockouts, 
16,320 workers involved and a loss of 
280,840 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in May 1955 was 0-05 per cent 
of the estimated working time; April 1955, 
0-03 per cent: May 1954, 0-04 per cent; 
the first five months of 1955, 0:08 per 
cent and the first five months of 1954, 0-07 
per cent. 

Of the 17 stoppages in existence during 
May, three were settled in favour of the 
workers, two in favour of the employers, 
three were compromise settlements and one 
was indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending settlement. At the end of the 
month eight stoppages were still in exist- 
ence. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, ete., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que., on 
February 23, 1954, and radio parts factory 
Tosh) at Toronto, Ont., on November 1, 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this 
article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned or 
from the International Labour Office Year 
Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in March 1955 was 198 
and 29 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 227 
during the month. In all stoppages of 


2, A 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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work in progress, 55,800 workers were in- 
volved and a time loss of 148,000 days 
caused. 


Of the 198 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in March, 14, directly 
involving 4,700 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 79, directly 
involving 12,800 workers, over other wage 
questions; two, directly involving 100 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 25, directly involving 19,100 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 76, directly 
involving 8,200 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; one, 
directly involving 100 workers, over ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and one, 
directly involving 500 workers, was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


New Zealand 


The New Zealand Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics for March 1955 reports a total of 
61 industrial disputes resulting in work 
stoppages during 1954, involving 16,153 
workers, with a time loss of 20,474 days. 
For the fourth quarter of 1954 there were 
nine stoppages, 1,322 workers involved and 
a loss of 2,002 days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for April 1955 show 
325 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 210,000 workers. The time 
loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 2,600,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for March 1955 were 
300 stoppages involving 165,000 workers and 
a loss of 1,600,000 days. 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, June 1, 1955 


Between May 2 and June 1, Canada’s 
consumer price index dropped a full half- 
point, or 4 per cent, from 116-4 to 115-9, 
the lowest point in 12 months. It was the 
greatest drop in 19 months. 

Most of the decline was attributable to 
a decrease in the food index, although four 
of the five group indexes were lower, only 
the shelter index recording an advance. 

The food series declined 1-2 per cent 
from 112-3 to 111-0 as sharply lower prices 
were registered for potatoes, followed by 
lesser price decreases for tea, coffee, and 
butter. Apples, grapefruit, and most cuts 
of meat were higher. 

The clothing index declined from 107-9 
to 107-8 under the influence of small 
scattered decreases. Declines in coal, fuel 
oil and furniture were the principal factors 
accounting for the change in the house- 
hold operation index from 116-4 to 116-1. 

Other commodities and services receded 
from 118-3 to 117-8, largely as a result of 
further declines in automobiles. Shelter, 
the only group to advance, moved from 
128-8 to 129-2 due mainly to higher rents, 
although home-ownership costs also moved 
up fractionally. 

The index one year earlier (June 1, 1954) 

-was 116-1. Group indexes on that date: 
food 112-0, shelter 126-4, clothing 109-7, 
household operation 117-1 and _ other 
commodities and services 117-5. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, May 1955 


Bight of the ten regional city consumer 
price indexes increased between April 1 and 
May 2, while two were unchanged. Three 
increased 0:3 per cent, three 0-4 per cent, 
one 0:7 per cent and one 1-4 per cent. 
As was indicated in the release of the 
May 2 Canada total index, most of the 
city increases centred around potato price 


*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 


movements. Other foods to record in- 
creases at most centres, however, were fresh 
fruits and vegetables, beef and tea. Butter, 
veal, pork and coffee were generally lower. 


Shelter costs continued to advance 
slightly as seven of the ten city rental 
series moved up. Group indexes for cloth- 
ing and household operation were generally 
steady, although a seasonal decline in coal 
prices in Montreal was reflected in a lower 
household operation index in that centre, 
while an advance in the same series for 
Ottawa was mainly the result of a sharp 
increase in the price of ice. Counter- 
balancing factors were observed to account 
for the moderate change in city indexes 
for other commodities and services. Auto- 
mobile tires and toilet soap were lower at 
all centres while theatre admissions were 
mainly up. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between April 1 and May 2 were 
as follows: St. John’s +1-5 to 105-0t; 
Halifax +0-8 to 115-4; Saint John +0°5 
to 118-1; Toronto -+0°5 to 118-9; 
Saskatoon-Regina +0-5 to 114-4; Ottawa 
+0:4 to 117-3; Montreal +0-3 to 117-0 
and Winnipeg +-0-3 to 115-6. Edmonton- 
Calgary and Vancouver remained unchanged 
at 114-2 and 117-2 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, May 1955 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
was slightly lower in May, standing at 
217-8 versus 218-5 in the preceding month 
and 217-9 in May last year, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Six of the eight component groups 
declined from April while two advanced. 
Lower prices for imported anthracite coal, 
domestic bituminous slack, coke, sand, 
gravel, building stone and sulphur moved 
the index for non-metallic mimers's down 
1-1 per cent to 173-3. 


+On base June 1951=100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Vndex_1949— 100 


Index 1949— 100 
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Vegetable products dropped 1 per cent 
to 197-1 when decreases for tea, coffee 
beans, cocoa beans, potatoes, unmanufac- 
tured tobacco, refined sugar, vegetable oils 
and fresh fruits overbalanced increases in 
livestock and poultry feeds, grains, canned 
fruits, milled cereal foods and _ miscel- 
laneous vegetable products. 

In animal products, declines in fishery 
products, milk and its products, cured 
meats, unmanufactured leather, hides and 
skins, eggs and lard outweighed increases 
in livestock, fresh meats, raw furs, fowl 
and boots and shoes to move the index 
down 0:1 per cent to 224-8. 

In the wood, wood products and paper 
group, decreases in export prices for news- 
print, woodpulp, cedar shingles and_ fir 
flooring slightly overbalanced increases in 
fir timber, fir dimension, spruce lumber and 
cedar shiplap to place the index at 293-6 
for a loss of 0-1 per cent. 

Decreases in steel sheets moved iron and 
its products down 0-4 per cent to 217-3, 
while chemicals and allied products also 
dropped 0:4 per cent to 176:5 when 
decreases in toilet soap and paint materials 
proved more important than increases in 
tartaric acid, copper sulphate and indus- 
trial gases. 


An increase of 0-2 per cent to 184-2 in 
non-ferrous metals reflected increases in 
copper and its products, silver and zine. 
Fibres, textiles end textile products 
advanced 0-1 per cent to 226-6, as increases 
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in raw cotton and domestic raw wool over- 
balanced decreases in rayon yarns, miscel- 
laneous fibre products and imported raw 
wool. 


Farm product prices at terminal markets 
advanced to 213-3 from 212-7 for a gain 
of 0-3 per cent. Animal products moved 
up 2 per cent to 243-4, reflecting higher 
prices for livestock, poultry, western eggs 
and raw wool. Decreases were recorded in 
western butterfat, eastern eggs, eastern 
cheese milk and western fluid milk. Field 
products declined 1-9 per cent to 183-2, 
when decreases in eastern potatoes and raw 
leaf tobacco outweighed increases in 
western potatoes, flax, rye and hay. 


Residential building material prices 
changed from 280-7 to 280-8, as increases 
in fir timber, spruce lumber and copper 
pipe slightly overbalanced decreases in 
metal weather stripping, shellac, stone 
facing, sand and gravel. Non-residential 
building material prices, on the other hand, 
declined 0-2 per cent to 121-8 from 122-0, 
as decreases in building stone, electrical 
conduit, steel sheets, sand and gravel more 
than offset increases in spruce lumber, 
copper pipe and brass valves. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, April 1955 


The consumer price index for the United 
States dropped 0-1 per cent between mid- 


Se 


March and mid-April, the first change 
since last December, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, has 
reported. It dropped from 114-3, where it 
had stood for four consecutive months, to 
114-2 (1946-49=100), 0-3 per cent below 
last April’s 114-6. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, March 1955 

For the third successive month, the index 
of retail prices compiled by the United 
Kingdom Ministry of Labour remained 
stationary at 110-2 (Jan. 1952—100) 
between mid-February and mid-March. One 
year earlier, in mid-March 1954, the index 
stood at 106-6. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GAzerTn. 

List No. 83. 


Accident Prevention 


Council. How to 
Chicago, ¢c1954. 


1. National Safety 
start a Safety Program. 
Pp. 48. 

2. President’s Conference on Occupa- 
tional Safety, Washington, D.C., 1954. 
Guide to Community Safety Programs. 
Report of Committee on Community 
Safety Programs. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Poway 


Disabled-Rehabilitation 


3. Great Britain. Treasury. Disabled 
Persons in Government Employment; 
Statement showing the Numbers of Regis- 
tered Disabled Persons in Government 


Employment in Great Britain on Ist 
October, 1954, compiled from returns 
furnished to the ‘Treasury. London, 


H.MS.0., 1955. Pp. 1. 

4. United Nations. Secretariat. Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs. Services for the 
Physically Handicapped. New York, 1954. 
Pp: 3l. 


Economic Conditions 


5. Conference on Business Cycles, New 
York, 1949. Conference on Business 
Cycles. New York, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1951. Pp. 433. 


6. U.S. President, 1953- (Eisen- 
hower). Economic Report of the President 
transmitted to the Congress January 20, 
1955. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 203. 


Economics 


7. Canadian Industrial Trainers’ Asso- 
ciation. Panel Discussion on Employee 
Sconomic Education. Montreal, 1955. 4 
Parts. Panel members: J. J. Brown, E. L. 
Evans, A. Fraser and H. S. Ireland. Four 
speakers outline how firms can teach a 
general course on economics to their 
employees. 

8. Schumpeter, Joseph Alois. Ten 
Great Economists, from Marz to Keynes. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1951. 
Contents—Karl Marx—NMarie Esprit Leon 
Walras—Carl Menger—Alfred Marshall— 
Vilfredo Pareto—Eugen von Bohm-Bawerk. 
—Frank William Taussig—Irving Fisher— 
Wesley Clair Mitchell—John Maynard 
Keynes—Appendix: G. F. Knapp. Fried- 
rich von Wieser. Ladislaus von Bortkie- 
wicz. 


Employment Management 


9. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to rate Yourself. 
Washington, c1955. Pp. 12. 

10. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to use Your Personnel 
Department. Washington, c1955. Pp. 12. 

11. Hendry, John W. A Manual of 
Time and Motion Study; a Practical Guide 
to the Measurement of Human Endeavor 
in Industry and to the Development of 
Productive Efficiency. With a foreword by 
B. Seebohm Rowntree. 4tlt ed. London, 
Pitman, 1953. Pp. 217. 

12. Krah, Raymond. Administrative 
Control of Sick Leave. Chicago, Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, 1954. Pp. 24. 
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13. Lindberg, Ben A., ed. Cases m 
Personnel Administration. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1954. Pp. 586. 

14. Pearce, Frank T. Financial Effects 
of Labour Turnover. Birmingham, Eng., 
Research Board, Faculty of Commerce and 
Social Science, The University, 1954. 
Pp. 228. 

15. Society for Personnel Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. Ways to speed up 
Removal of Unsatisfactory Employees; pre- 
pared by a ‘Work Group of the Society for 
Personnel Administration. | Washington, 
c11944. Pp. 22. 

16. Stanford Research Institute, Stan- 
ford University. Proceedings, Social 
Science for Industry, Training and Human 
Relations in Industry; Second Seminar 
arranged by Stanford Research Institute, 
held on May 11, 1954 at the St. Francis 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. Stanford, Cal., 
1954? Pp. 90. Contents—Relationships 
between training, personnel, and human 
relations practices, by Mason Haire—The 
need for research in training, by Bertrand 
Klass—Problems in executive develop- 
ment, by Myles L. Mace—Training for 
productivity, by Richard Blum.—Planning 
the training program, by George W. Ebeg. 
—Human relations training, by Donald R. 


Leggett. 

17. Urwick, Lyndall. The Elements of 
Administration. New York, Harper, 1943. 
Pip. 132. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


18. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Equal Pay 
for Women; Sound Practice; Good Policy. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 1 Leaflet. 

19. U.S. Women’s Bureau. LEqual-Pay 
Primer, Some Basic Facts. Washington, 
1955. Pp. 14. 


Incentive Plans 


20. Griffin, Nelda. Employee Incentive 


Plans in Industry. Washington, 1955. 
P42. 
21. U.S. Civil Service Commission. 


Recognizing Employees through Incentive 
Awards; a Guide for Federal Executives 
and Supervisors. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
Pprelo: 


Industrial Relations 


22. Haire, Mason. Role-Perceptions in 
Labor-Management Relations: an Experi- 
mental Approach. Berkeley, 1955. Pi 
204-216. 


23. Heron, Alexander Richard. Reason- 


able Goals in Industrial Relations. Stan- 
ford, Stanford University Press, 1954, 
Peer ize 
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24. Industrial Relations Counsellors, 
Inc. Industrial Relations in the Ocean 
Shipping Industry; Bargaining Mecha- 
nisms, Experience and Results. New York, 
195848 PpH 22a: 

25. McFadden, Richard Charles. Labor- 
Management Relations in the Illinois State 
Service, 1952. Urbana, Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, cooperating with 
Institute of Government and _ Public 
Affairs, University of Illinois, 1954. Pp. 58. 

26. McNaughton, Wayne Leslie. Jndus- 
trial Relations and the Government, by 
Wayne L. McNaughton and Joseph Lazar. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1954: Pp. 531. 


Labour Organization—Security 


27. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. The Case against ‘Right to Work’ 
Laws. A joint publication of the Legis- 
lative Department, Legal Department and 
Education and Research Department. 
Washington, 1954? Pp. 171. The CIO 
alleges that Right to Work laws will harm 
union security. 

28. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. The Truth about the 
Right to Work Law. Tulsa, 1954? Pp. 20. 
The union alleges that the Oklahoma 
Right to Work law is directed against 
union security. 


Labour Supply 


29. Canada. Bureau of Statistics. 
The Labour Force, November 1945-January 
1956. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1955. 
Pp. 110. 

30. Canada. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Economics Division. How Labor 
is used on Red River Valley Farms, by 
J. G. MacKenzie and J. C. Brown. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 59. Prepared 
in cooperation with the University of Mani- 
toba, Department of Political Economy. 

31. Hare, Harold Richard. A Paper on 
Employment and Unemployment in Cana- 
dian Forestry. Prepared in March’ 1949 
for delivery at the 3rd World Forestry 
Congress, Helsinki, Finland, June 1949. 
Ottawa, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, 1949. Pp. 38. Mr. Hare was Employ- 
ment Adviser, Primary Industries, National 
Employment Service in 1949. 

32. Jaffe, Abram J. Occupational 
Mobility in the United States, 1930-1960, 
by A. J. Jaffe and R. O. Carleton. New 
York, King’s Crown Press, Columbia 
University, 1954. Pp. 105. 

33. Jeffreys, Margot. Mobility in the 
Labour Market; Employment Changes in 
Battersea and Dagenham, by Margot 
Jeffreys, with the assistance of Winifred 


————— 


Wootton. 
Pp. 160. 


Moss. Preface by Barbara 
London, Routledge & Paul, 1954. 


Labouring Classes 


34. International Labour Office. 
Welfare Facilities for Workers. Wighth 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1954-1955. 
2 Volumes. At head of title: Report 8 (1)- 
(2) International Labour Conference. 38th 
session, Geneva, 1955. 

35. Malik, A. M. Labour Problems and 
Policy in Pakistan. ‘Karachi, Pakistan 
Labour Publications, 1954. Pp. 168. Con- 
tains public speeches given between 1948 
and 1954 by the author who is Minister of 
Labour of Pakistan. 

36. Smuts, Robert W. 
Impressions of the American 
New York, King’s Crown Press, 
Pp. 62. 

37. Tinley, James Maddison. The 
Native Labor Problem of South Africa. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1942. Pp. 281. 


European 
Worker. 
1953. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


38. American Federation of Labour. 
Legislative Achievements of the American 
Federation of Labor. Washington, 1955. 
Pp. 47. 

39. Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Industrial Relations Department. 
A Guide to Ontario Labour Relations Law, 
the Labour Relations Act, Rules of Prac- 
tice and Procedure under the Act, the 
Rights of Labour Act and the Criminal 
Code, including a Chapter on Collective 
Labour Agreements and Their Wording. 
3rd ed. Toronto, c1954. Pp. 24. 

40. Sufrin, Sidney Charles. Labor Law: 
Development, Administration, Cases, by 
Sidney C. Sufrin and Robert C. Sedgwick. 
New York, Crowell, 1954. Pp. 590. 


Labour Organization 


41. Barkin, Solomon. Labour Unions 
and Workers’ Rights in Jobs. New York, 
Textile Workers Union of America, 1954. 
Pp. 121-132. Chapter 8 of “Industrial con- 
flict,” ed. by Arthur Kornhauser. 

42. Bowen, Walter. Colonial Trade 
Unions. London Fabian Publications Ltd., 
1954. Pp. 28. 

43. Faulkner, Harold Underwood. Labor 
in America, by Harold U. Faulkner and 
Mark Starr. Rev. ed. New York, Oxford 
Book Company, 1955. Pp. 348. 

44, Kerr, Clark. The Structuring of the 
Labor Force in Industrial Society: New 
Dimensions and New Questions, by Clark 
Kerr and Abraham Siegel. Berkeley, 1955. 
IPpoL 
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45. Leiter, Robert David. Labor Prob- 
lems and Trade Unionism. New York, 
Barnes & Noble, 1952. Pp. 320. 

46. Musson, Alfred Edward. The Typo- 
graphical Association; Origins and History 
up to 1949. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1954. Pp. 550. 


Occupations 


47. American Society for Engineering 
Education. Technical Institute Division. 
The Engineering Technician. New York? 
1954? Pp. 16. 

48. International Labour 
Vocational Training in Agriculture. Seventh 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1954-1955. 
2 Volumes. At head of title: Report 7 (1)- 
(2). International Labour Conference. 
38th Session, Geneva, 1955. 

49. New York State Vocational and 
Practical Arts Association. Bricklaying, 
Practical and Related Instruction. Volume 
3. With the cooperation of Structural Clay 
Products Institute. Albany, Delmar Pub- 
lishers, 1953. Pp. 217. 


Office. 


Old Age Pensions 


50. Couper, Walter James. Pension 
Planning: Experience and Trends, by 
Walter F. Couper and Roger Vaughan. 
New York, Industrial Relations Counselors, 
1954. Pp. 245. 


51. Great Britain. Chancellor of the 


Exchequer. Committee on the Economic 
and Financial Problems of the Provi- 
sicn for Old Age. Report. London, 
H.MS.0., 1954. Pp. 120. 
Older Workers 

52. Clark, Frederick Le Gros. Ageing 


Men in the Labour Force; the Problems 
of organizing Older Workers in the Build- 
ing Industry. Third report on the later 
working life in the building industry. 
London, Nuffield Foundation 1955. Pp. 18. 

53. Conference on the Problem of 
making a Living while growing Old. 3d. 
Philadelphia, 1954. Proceedings... Age 
Barriers to Employment. Philadelphia, 
Temple University, School of Business and 
Public Administration, Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research and Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Bureau of Employment Security, 
1954. Pp. 144. 


Research, Industrial 


54. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Marketing, Business and Commer- 
cial Research in Industry. New York, 
c1955. Pp. 88. 
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55. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Techniques of preparing Major BLS 
Statistical Series. Washington, G.P.O., 
1954. Pp. 126. 


Social Security 


56. International Labour Office. 
Administrative Practice of Social Insurance. 
Geneva, 1955. Pp. 86. 

57. International Labour Office. 
Systems of Social Security, United States. 
Geneva, 1954. Pp. 106. 


Wages and Hours 


58. Bernstein, Irving. Arbitration of 
Wages. Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1954. Pp. 125. 

59. Edelman, Murray Jacob. National 
Economic Planning by Collective Bargain- 
ing; the Formation of Austrian Wage, 
Price, and Tax Policy after World War II. 
Urbana, University of Illinois, Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, c1954. 
Pow 7s: 

60. Editorial Research Reports. Shorter 
Work Week, by Helen B. Shaffer. Wash- 
ington, 1954. Pp. 867-883. 

61. National Office Management Asso- 


ciation. Office Salaries, 1954.  Phila- 
delphia, c1954. Pp. 28. 

Women 

62. Mueller, Kate (Hevner). EZducat- 
ing Women for a Changing World. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 


Press, 1954. Pp. 302. 

63. New York (State). Department of 
Labor. Division of Industrial Relations, 
Women in Industry and Minimum Wage. 
Why Women Work; Financial Responsi- 
bilities of Working Women for Self- 
Support and for Dependents, New York 
State. Albany, 1946. Pp. 19. 


64. U.S. Women’s Bureau. The Women’s 
Bureau. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 1 
Leaflet. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


65. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
State Workmen’s Compensation Laws as of 
September 1954. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pp. 56. 

66. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Workmen’s Compensation, Second-Injury 
Funds; Summary of Provisions in States 
having provided Second-Industry Funds or 
Equivalent Arrangements, December 1954. 
Washington, 1955. Pp. 16. 


Miscellaneous 


67. American Management Association. 
Guides to Modern Financial Planning. 
New York, c1953. Pp. 46. 

68. Commerce Clearing House. How 
Federal Taxes affect Life Insurance and 
Annuities, 1955. New York, 1955. Pp. 64. 

69. Corry, James Alexander, ed. Legal 
Essays in Honour of Arthur Moxon. 
Edited by J. A. Corry, F. C. Cronkite & 
E. F. Whitemore. Toronto, Published in 
cooperation with the University of Saskat- 
chewan by the University of Toronto Press, 
1953. Pp. 262. Partial contents—The 
Jurisdiction of the Canadian Parliament in 
Matters of Labour Legislation, by Gilbert 
R. Schmitt—Judicial Control of Union 
Discipline: the Kuzych Case, by E. F. 
Whitemore——Law and Labour Relations, by 
H. J. Clawson. 

70. La Joy, Millard Hartley. Industrial 
Automatic Controls. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1954. Pp. 278. 

71. Sullivan, Dorothea. How to attend 
a Conference; How to get More out of All 
Kinds of Conferences. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1954. Pp. 61. 

72. Windrich, Elaine. British Labour’s 
Foreign Policy. Stanford, Cal., Stanford 
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Average Wage Increase in N.Y. State in 1954 Was 5.9 Cents 


An average wage-rate increase of 5-9 cents an hour was provided by 1,379 collective 
bargaining settlements reported to the New York State Department of Labor in 1954, 
compared with a 7-7-cent average increase in 1953. This information was contained in a 
recent issue of the Weekly Labor News Memorandum published by the Department. 

Of the 1,379 settlements, 14 per cent gave no wage increases, 34 per cent provided an 
increase of 6 cents an hour, 24 per cent gave between 6 and 9-9 cents an hour, 10 per cent 
between 10 and 11-9 cents an hour, 7 per cent between 12 and 15-9 cents, and about 4 


per cent gave 16 cents or more an hour. 
could not be converted to cents per hour. 
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The increases in 6 per cent of the settlements 


Labour Statistics 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 

Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics...................... 


Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED APRIL 23, 1955 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


| 
P.E.L Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C: 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

SOUGHT GZOR Meth y on tanceins ha ner AIAG Aas 56 2 5, 450 93 397 1,564 1,993 960 443 
Arion tural soc sechccenise soto Nee oasis 814 5 42 178 229 332 31 
Non=A sriqulturall 5. aicoenniadiw os. 4,636 91 355 1,386 1,764 628 412 
WL BGI cote satire Gv sc pi dintnieee. ok 4's CMO ot ies 4,225 75 317 1, 203 1,509 77 346 
PA GYIGUICUTAL (ci cans ays Sete a okie viele 788 * 41 17 219 323 29 
Non-Agricultural, ........0d¢0065.00.4: 3,437 73 276 1,029 1,290 452 317 
iataaletes cid veicot siccc ne cle toe ee ce cla c 1,225 18 80 361 484 185 97 

J.Wigiels Clic 97 eae Rue oe ae Pt Bs, Ripe aaah 26 s % 10 * * 
WoneAgricalturaloosci. siocieece a 1,199 18 79 357 474 176 95 
AERA. CORA SEEGER ina ose sitet sianrerclewe.¢ 5, 450 93 397 1,564 1,993 960 443 
PA 19 VeayH igs hone cap reese enbacies 496 ~ 38 175 167 79 28 
wads VGAUA tr dcivis whe aicys SOE «Es vee ced 712 17 50 232 242 125 46 
P44 VORINT, ccadi-a0 tale ooa< esse ces 2,556 42 180 735 934 449 216 
45—64 years..... = 1,475 22 109 380 565 267 132 
BHivesre ANG OVER. icc sat wees cocenias 211 20 42 85 40 21 

Persons with Jobs 
ATE RtBCUS BTOUDE saci 6ia, ain cleo nis s asicie oe 2 5, 123 83 363 1,411 1.921 921 424 
SUE) heal Hales ai aseinip e-ocalF alete We Ave@s <i5,a00. 2 3,930 65 285 1,063 1,447 740 330 
POMIALGS GL osama eee. ve anine vhs 1,193 18 78 348 474 181 94 
PA Gricultnraliey pus on sncaessasicrae se f 807 > 41 176 227 330 31 
INODSA RTECUMDUDEI: cov05 cseiidessicadaed 4,316 81 322 1,235 1,694 591 393 
PPAIG NV OL KCI G Miris c.cpisiclt otk We cre bre bs whtee 3,895 67 + 279 1,094 1,568 531 356 
ICAL re Moras arete apc = aisiecerse ate 5 2,814 51 210 779 1,131 373 270 
RRA IES A ANMS he csy scot Pathos aa cinieiesala.c 1,081 16 69 315 437 158 86 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 

lefeul vist: <2. 1San. 0 CORCC ROT ROC Ee cece eee 327 10 34 153 72 39 19 
5,040 157 464 1,396 1,637 926 460 
1,000 54 104 255 287 195 105 
4,040 103 360 1,141 1,350 731 355 


* Less than 10.000. 
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TABLE A-2._PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
April 23, 1955 | March 19, 1955 April 17, 1954 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(!) Work(!) Work(!) 
Total looking for work..................| 350 | 323 418 393 323 300 
Without JORG <<<. 0ce-n%o< os eet 327 304 | 401 378 306 285 
Under limnonths <5 ccus< ons | 57 _ 7} _ 67 _ 
D3 TONGUES. tees oe owes 115 _ 164 _ 108 _ 
A PianOnE NS iets GARE adic ewes | 108 — | 114 — 103 — 
PA NONGHAS to xsca Ree tek oe oe 33 — 31 —_ 23 — 
13-18 months.c. ce «+ dcgchasanie ad a3 — ny — = — 
RPS R VOR 6 can anc pine cacansda . _ “4 _ ‘ _ 
Werrked: hot 2 Nate cara 5 de 23 19 | 17 15 17 15 
1=—-14 Hours...) cent can ae = : 1 . ” = 9 
1o—Se Hours dots can v'aele omer es 17 14 12 10 13 11 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the “Total” column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


‘ Utilities, 
Ae Transport- ae Savile: 
<2 Forestry, Manu- Construc- oe wervices, | mentary 
Fishing, facturing tion Communi- yey Labour Total 
Trapping, gens etary Income 
Mining ‘Trade 
1948—Average............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
*1949—Average............ 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............. 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average............. 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1953—Average............. 7 329 70 252 218 35 976 
1954—Average............. 72 323 68 261 239 36 999 
1954—January.............. 63 322 56 249 225 35 950 
Gbrukry: tssdoneunss 65 324 54 250 228 34 955 
ECD aS eh saab ree 60 323 54 248 230 35 950 
April} Fa’.. oc Medco 57 322 59 254 231 35 958 
EV Soe ae cchewee ae 66 320 67 257 235 35 980 
UNO. .eerer ws ieee ic 72 325 70 264 242 36 1,009 
WULY .issa emcee a tee 77 324 77 266 237 36 1,017 
August. asactes coasts 80 324 75 265 239 36 1,019 
September 82 325 79 267 249 36 1,088 
October we Sey cceeee 84 323 83 269 249 36 1,044 
321 77 269 253 36 1,037 
325 71 269 253 36 1.032 
318 60 257 250 35 991 
327 57 257 252 35 996 
330 56 259 257 36 997 
4 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At April 1, employers in the 
principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,389,985. 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Year and Month 


ROAGESA VOTAHO. Giles vc aie ole dws sie dtm steels 


1950—A verage 
1951—A verage 
1952—A verage 
1953—A verage 
1954—A verage 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (includin 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and comm i 
and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restauran 


: 
: 
: 


’ 
, 
’ 
, 
’ 
’ 
’ 
, 
’ 
’ 
’ 
’ 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


, 
, 
’ 
, 


Employ- 


ment 


Industrial Composite! 


Index Numbers 
es | Woekle 
Aggregate| Average | y; pina’ 
Weekly | Wagesand vapeene 
Payrolls | Salaries oe 
$ 
100-0 100-0 42.96 
106-0 104-4 44.84 
125-6 115-5 49.61 
140-3 126-0 | 54.13 
151-5 133-4 57.30 
151-3 137-1 58.88 
145-3 131-7 56.56 
146-2 136-1 58.47 
147-6 137-8 59.22 
145-7 137-5 59.06 
146-8 137-7 59.15 
148-9 136-0 58.42 
153-9 137-3 58.98 
155-4 137-7 59.17 
155-5 137-2 58.93 
157-1 137-9 59.25 
157-2 139-2 59.78 
156-2 138-7 59.59 
149-2 136-1 58.49 
148-8 140-0 60.15 
150°3 141-7 60.86 
150-0 141-2 60.66 


unication, (6) 


Manufacturing 
Index Numbers 
‘Weekly 
__ | Aggregate} Average Samet 
——— Weekly | Wagesand meena 
Payrolls | Salaries erie 
$ 
100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80 
103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53 
105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 
106-5 154-1 143-9 63.29 


g milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing. 
Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, insurance 
ts, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND 
SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area —_—_ DL OO 
Apr. 1), Mari J Apa 2 Apr. 1 Mar. 1 | Apr. 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
(a) Provinces 

113-4 110-3 113-1 53.26 54,17 54.19 
98-5 101-4 93-4 47.58 45.61 45.45 
92-3 91-4 93:3 51.79 51.35 50.08 
95-4 96-2 91-3 53.89 53.94 51.43 
103-4 104-6 103-5 58,18 58.61 56,85 
109-0 108-2 109-0 638.24 63.24 61,20 
98-4 98-8 99-9 58.02 58.00 55.76 
106-1 106-7 107-4 56,82 57.38 55.19 
121-4 121-4 118-5 61.09 61.74 59.68 
103-0 101-0 101-8 64.66 65.31 64.51 
1058 105-6 105-6 60.66 60.86 59.06 
106-9 106-6 105-0 44.97 45.14 43.02 
89-6 89-2 92-7 59.85 60.77 58.63 
SRE hh) Oe AEs, oe OE REAL 118-0 114-4 116-3 50.99 49,98 48.05 
Saint: John... 625. ... ss. Se ten Catt ete t 5 eke Coo eee 108-8 108°3 105°1 51,88 50.62 47.55 
SUIBEO 5 hee ee ane obo Aer reece See Oo ERR sign eh PE ey soe 103-1 101-3 106°5 49.57 49.52 48.11 
Sherbrooke , 98-2 98+7 96-8 50.36 51.59 47.76 
96-9 94-7 95-6 56.54 56.73 55.94 
74-4 74-2 68-8 54.17 54.42 52,92 
108-4 107-7 109-4 59.04 59.05 57.39 
108+5 107-4 1053 55.60 55.94 53.81 
91°3 92-2 99-0 63,20 63.37 62.19 
157-2 151-2 157°6 69.92 69.05 64.38 
INES SES ee Oe Ce Amer wre ee ee ne 112-8 111-7 145-7 69.98 69.45 70,14 
Bbe COAGOATINGH SS a socvA. be han vO s0.Sbe eet de tte Ane ale /ee eee 111-7 112-1 110°3 70.12 69,94 67,22 
BESRONGO cela Sea tie os ote ome cis Breeton csi Scetv ey ites eae mentee 118-4 118-0 119-1 64,12 63.88 62.04 
PSE GOTLG ee sepia ye chsh eit cia 2. aati ais S cela eee & a arto ee 101-1 99-6 103 +6 64,92 64,83 63.34 
ICAL ONC ete Pelee Ss Sao thes cas ALES D aw cn ey een ceo atte mate R34 83 +3 83-9 59.86 59.91 60,86 
Ce Cee os eae CeRCe ae mE “ing ope et Shae Mpa a ee aed me 94-8 93+1 98:3 56.23 55.32 54.51 
ROMEO ONE esta cir Si aiaMova os, ote vaca schcnatci a boletine eietehoe sae eae 101-4 101+2 102-9 59.20 58,78 56.35 
Odessa de. ci enka aka ath doe toate «eee dete ea 127-5 127-6 132-1 74.02 74.61 72.59 
UES GUM: WENe ate eras eg ¥F otter os nis. fain nie HEME site Rn SUE ts oceeS Weft 108-6 106-4 111-3 58.00 57.25 55.78 
PSA TTIG Yc Oeivs ieee aiocmia alae s aainca ciaiteaTwWesbea o, heise’ atalehiuAlam Haar eels 111-1 113-1 115-8 74.56 73.86 72.15 
VVAIRCLE ON Seta aac Orcs oe ae, 908 im aieish alesis PN TOS EE ale whey ree 103+9 100-4 104-2 74.09 72.41 68,29 
RSSRN LURE PML ATID « ohare /Sictstc'sisicehore vip tetttesn sa 1? ome ae meee 104-8 101-8 105-1 70.35 68,28 60.54 
Ft. Wills Pt Arthur vu suslecenany aateecen cts ae rcomene ale ek 97-6 96-1 98-1 60.88 61,06 60.76 
Winnipeg TRAN ME Sieh xx b's Wa ae VARS GRO CORREIA eee ere 99-1 99-2 100-2 55.71 55.56 53,39 
PRGDEA Waites Dolls RissSa NS ch oWela GR e RR Ge 108-9 109-4 112-7 54,88 55.16 53.40 
109-5 1103 112-6 53.59 53.91 52.31 
f 137°5 138-3 132-7 57.82 57.96 56,71 
RONEN Pets een aa, kg a ec Mietllmn whee s areata eae ae IRE ne 182-0 130-2 123-6 58.47 59.07 57.13 
Vancouver 102-0 100-5 100-7 62.93 62.88 61,01 
BV ECEODIR NS te Niietatiatnn 40x e-store eee wie pease Se 110+7 112-3 104-3 58.96 57,87 59.51 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 


eee 


Employment Index 


Average Weekly Wages 


Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry oo — ccs 
Apr. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 Apr. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
DARED eaten rans We Pewee yee cues om UMN NE Few CaS Ube 110.0 110-0 108-2 72.01 73.57 69.43 
PERE CORON Lo eh AR ea Vir Ao haloes ede naw sap tv dtu 113-4 112-5 110-1 74.50 76.31 73.63 
Te ea RO ee eer et cc LEP LEE TARR Le 80-6 80-8 81-1 66.81 69,20 67.33 
Ayre ten.) Aner Ac See A eR, 20 See ar ae 144-0 142-0 137-2 78.51 80.09 77.10 
BIN Oe ee c e whi Gh 95s TORN Gas eet ered SE ETH EDF Ce Kee 102-7 104+1 102-3 69.97 71.51 64, 67 
Coal OS” TES ee een Cy eee a SER OR eae 71-4 73-4 78-2 57.53 59.31 52.96 
a Coe it es An en Pere eee 206-0 205-6 182-2 84.21 85.88 81.33 
SSP UM NTs 5-0 V cards vit yg sa erin c es ors cee strove neues 117-6 116-8 117-6 66.69 67.35 64.44 
MAM UTACUUTING: 0. ce clcc cw ese tsp trcesecvdieleccesnstcoece 106-5 105-7 107-9 63.29 63.11 61,19 
BO! ANG DEVETARES ince cs vee weveervsredvobres sures sites 95-2 94-5 95-6 56.96 56.76 54.99 
Meat products i. ke ech ed iy Cad eto odes Vee emetsinne sees 110-8 108-7 108-3 66.77 65.61 64.03 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables............. 64-2 63-0 61-5 51.93 52.39 51.40 
rai PT) PYOGUCUS cc tab sede b kee vvecepenrcenvasalesweses 102-3 102-6 103-4 59.25 59.26 57.80 
Bread and other bakery products. ...........6.000050005 104-1 103-4 102-2 53.10 52.68 §2.43 
Tyintillod ANC MALE HQUOTE Se caves verre vavessserecencn ‘ 97-7 96-9 101-8 70.49 70.48 66.70 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ........0cceee cece ee eeeeees 99-0 102-2 88-6 54.25 54.56 55.74 
TDG AE DUO CES vicke oscil nin 816 = sewn, oli ce wre pin nw 'ais ways emin.9.a s 104-3 103-4 101-7 65.46 65.42 62.67 
EBAEAGE DEOUUCES skis ecdanety<sKveheess uv viet veewase dana’ 87-7 87-6 91-9 43.93 43.60 42.51 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) 91-5 91°5 05-6 42.05 41,52 40.75 
Textile products (except clothing) 84-0 83-4 80-4 51.97 62.13 49.78 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods... ..........4.0.405 84-9 83-1 79-9 49.37 49.06 46,04 
WWOGLET HOGAN eee ts caste pec tsb veer seemaarens Where yen 69-8 70-9 64-6 49.77 50.03 48.26 
Synthetic textiles and silk...........-ecseesesseeeeeenes 86-7 86-4 83-5 57.61 58.36 55.43 
lothing Crextile and f0F) ia chews es scan eeerce arene acne 92-3 92-4 95+7 42.14 42.46 42.09 
Men Bh ClOh Hae oe ie Faas co.cc cvs an wale vb diene sie'eecineis cores 96-1 95-7 99-3 41.15 41.05 41,32 
Wroiikon © CLORDING crn duiine sales anv 0 xldle alee elae'es a3 s9t xan wid 97-0 96°7 102-5 42.47 43.50 42.47 
PRTG BOOGS SS. e ey cee ealse'c pGleeniv weaver vie vere naecereenes 77-7 79-1 81-7 42.46 43.05 42.64 
WOO PLOMUCtS ou. dene vewsgea erate wa erceseeee sceeneseiges 101-4 99-9 96-3 55.00 56.04 54.37 
Saw and planing mills.........cccsccesccusevevcceeerece 103-9 102-1 95°9 57.15 58.06 56,48 
UANETAUUNT I a 16 wk aie wi Oa ola nie wee Wi sva e's v0 re 103-1 102-8 102-0 62.23 53.60 51.51 
RDEDEY WOOT DIOGUCED sh. Pi das sale dee cde ararucecenores 87-2 84-6 88-3 49.34 50.39 49.95 
Paper products. 6.0... ccveccnewecer sv ercesveveersevencess 112-0 111-6 110-4 73.45 73.57 71.50 
Pulpiand paper Milles. cs6 60sec ese eens swe siene eevee 114-9 114-5 112-1 78.77 78.89 77.12 
Other Paper Productes ss. ssee nk woe sew see eevsevensceos 104-7 104-5 106-0 59.19 59.34 56.99 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. ........-.....055 110-8 111-1 108-5 67.54 66.92 65.61 
Trot ANC RCO! PLOGUCIBN. fic ves eye cece nese wens vere ceneess 99-1 97-9 102-8 69.75 69.41 67.14 
Agricultural implements. ........c0eesesseueeeseeneseens 73-5 73:7 78-2 69.98 70,60 70,39 
Fabricated and structural steel 124-2 122-1 128-6 74,37 75.32 72.79 
Hardware and tools...........- 98-9 98-3 103-3 65.43 65.02 61.94 
Heating and cooking appliances 96-9 94-8 89-8 61.40 60.62 68.22 
TPON’ CASTINGS... .cSeaes cocteendewes 90-8 89-6 91-2 69.02 68. 63 66.39 
Machinery WMfi.e ii oc cke weer ieecreresneaes 105-5 105-5 111-1 68.25 68.07 67.03 
Primary iron and steel,.........ceceessserees 101-4 97-3 99-5 74.79 74.15 68.98 
Sheet metal products. .... 6... Fek seca eww ewe ee rece ceees 98-6 97-9 104-6 67.31 66.69 65.63 
Transportation equipment... ......6. cece cece eee e eee eens 137-4 123-8 149-1 72.54 ri re! 68.46 
Aircraft and parts..... PES Peretry er ceri y eee 335.8 335-0 365-8 75.35 75.23 73.49 
REGGE WEEMCIOR, Sreoe orety nie side tev cicn eww nctdioe es ceebuiies 137°3 127-2 128-4 82.49 79,65 72,02 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. ....... 6.66. 0e seen ees 120-4 120-2 118-6 70.19 71.80 67.09 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. ............000e. 82-8 81-2 102-2 64.88 64.40 64.31 
Shipbuilding and repairing............-.+eeeee creer ees 143-8 140-4 177-3 64.89 63.89 63.84 
Non-ferrous metal products...........sseeeeeeeeeeereeeees 120-1 120-2 114-7 71.56 71.55 68.81 
Aluminum products. ..........c csc c eee e cee e nee eneeeeeee 123-2 121-5 119-0 66.91 67.31 66.92 
Brass and copper products..........sseseeeereeeerencnes 102-4 102-7 104-5 68.55 68.09 65.39 
Smelting and refining...............seseeeeeeee cree reese 140-4 140-1 127-5 77.39 77.80 74.34 
Electrical apparatus PIE MUON REE cedure hooey oxi falhiatns 131°6 132-6 135-7 67.78 67.20 65,78 
Non-metallic mineral products. ........6:.0:0beeeee eee eens 112-7 110-1 109-7 65.58 66.15 63 32 
CISY PEOGUCIR YL: fiance v est nuwencriaveveneoereverceneunes 95-1 91-8 93-8 62,38 64.56 61.37 
Glass and glass products......... PRAT eaten Reeeies 123-3 121-8 119°3 64,12 63.46 62.52 
Products of petroleum and coal..... Oe hehe Len 120-4 120°3 117-6 87,28 86,69 85.06 
Chemical products...... Se ey Wi OCLC? Le 119-6 119-9 120-9 68.96 68.74 65,84 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations, ............. 108-7 108-2 107-6 63, 62 64.01 61.38 
Acids, alkalis and salts... ....cc cscs esse eneseeveneeans 123-5 123-7 122°5 78.25 77.12 72.78 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. ......... 666660000 100-7 100°3 106-0 55.26 64.75 53.10 
Construction .,.0......50. 65. FENN ATOM AANA RARER EE 89-5 87-0 89-2 61.92 63.16 62.85 
Building and structures. .... PITS 4 eat alec oRaKieaeares eae 93°7 93 1 99°7 65.77 67.00 67.21 
Bele Perennials, ab nat eae nf 95-1 O44 94-6 64.77 65.79 65.17 
Engineering work...........++++ Z a 87-4 87-3 122-5 70,59 72.79 78.98 
Highways, bridges and streets......... att eke eee Pao 82-8 77°3 72°6 54,98 55.80 53.35 
POPVICO! oye vivwnitr dokmets slo thee eae Bharat ies ei 108-7 108-0 106-5 40.28 40.11 38.65 
Hotels and restaurants.......... 2. cece eee eter er erneeeene 103+1 102°5 100-9 34,73 34.86 33.80 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants........ ANC REI 101-5 99-8 100-5 87.50 37.04 36.45 
Industrial composite......... wala dieters eed ee Ks 105-8 105-6 105°6 60.66 60.86 59.06 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They | 


relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to — 


salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked (in cents) 


Apr. 1, | Mar,;.1, a ie Apr. 1 Mar. 1, | Apr. 1, 


1955 1955 1955 | 1955 1954 
Wiatoundlasa A ssa dW Toh vas Aes vee RR sah RO 42-6 42.3 41-2] 136-9] 184-8 11-0 
Te nn ee ee oe ee eee ee ee 41-5 41-4 40-5 | 126-4 125-2 125-8 
ENO Wr ESC UD OROR Gis sac aten Wire. REIS IeeUKeory se ee Lancia eee 41-9 42-5 41-5 126-7 126-7 125-8 
Ae Oe, Pee TT ee Cite ee ty 42.0 42-4 42-3 | 120-2] 128-4 126-9 
ae ee ee a ee a. ee el 40-9 40-8 40:3 152-5 | 1515 148-9 
Batticbin ie PAL. cs yah eihans HMR wads OR 40-2 40-2 40-5 | 187-1 136-1 134-0 
DARKE CONAWEL «uy ciudad dhe sw de Pies cuss Cobain sede eet 39-9 40-2 40-8 147-8 148-0 | 143-6 
ee Fee) oy  Oeee  ee e 40-3 40-0 30-8| 149-9} — 150-0 145-6. 
Bat ahi Chant ets trac his ds Berane ics aren en 38-2 38-7 38-4 171-6 | 172-0 168-8 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.S.) 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


3 Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Average Hours Barnings Wages 

Industry ne —— |---| —--- _ _- ——_ 
Apr. 1|Mar.1|Apr. 1/Apr. 1|Mar.1|Apr. 1/Apr. 1|Mar. 1|Apr. 1 
1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 

no. no. no. | cts. cts. cts. $ 
UIT lg le TP fe ont AEA» Rr ae ra 42-4) 43-3) 41-6) 160-5) 160-6] 157-3] 68.05] 69.54| 65.44 
Metal mining. . 43-6} 44-6) 44-0) 163-7] 164-3) 160-7) 71.37) 73.28) 70.71 
Corn te oleae he 44-9} 46-5) 45-0) 139-1) 140-7) 1387-9) 62.46) 65.43) 63.30 
HBS a Eo at ARR Nagy of a IN de A Micalod ge ns ee 42-9} 43-6) 42-9) 177-8] 178-4] 174-6) 76.28! 77.78] 74.90 
eR Cee ae er Mees: Me ee lace ol ma eG pean evuwety cersue’s 39-8} 41+2) 36-5) 156-0] 155-0) 153-9) 62.09) 63,86) 56,17 
Drea ee CES cn wallace cae e es nina esrnsh ths 37-8} 30-4) 34-4) 147-4] 146-3] 147-1] 55.72) 57.64) 50.60 
RAL aa CEU MO ht Ol vier Cried aks otec 6 bw Awa acanve 3a 6 had 45-3) 46-2} 43-9) 175-6] 175-9} 172-4] 79.55) 81.27) 75.68 
PERT R IS a 65 a-a5 50. sane o.0 earns one Pee Ee RA PR PA eB 42-3} 42-0} 42-0) 154-1) 154-6) 148-2) 65.18) 64.93] 62,24 
ATONE ete tte ee a «5 Soman Sane bx axa Gh Go ou WA are ce 41-1] 41-2} 40-9) 144-3] 143-5] 141-0) 59.31] 59.12] 57.67 
Oru Oe tr C Mr ROON of eee Ree. ti daace aes Ses ep.cxe'e 41-0} 40-9} 40-7) 126-3) 125-6) 123-1) 51.78) 51.37) 50.10 
I ot eee fooled res adiy as oc ead habe ove § 40-7| 39-8} 40-2) 154-5] 153-8} 150-0] 62.88) 61.21) 60.30 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. ............... 38-6] 39-8} 39-9) 114-1] 113-0} 110-1} 44.04] 44.97] 43.93 
Ere ch VG 2S sal i Se om GE a Piel dai i see 40-7| 40-2} 41-4) 187-4] 187-3] 135-3) 55.92] 55.19) 56.01 
Bread and other bakery products.............00sceceseeeeee 43-5} 43-3} 43-0] 108-5) 108-8) 109-8} 47.20] 47.11] 47.21 
ESIepI Gt AL ORNL G LTIKIGORE 5 sich cole wien veswee us pgice oo etom sen ee 39-8) 30-4) 39-1] 161-2) 160-9] 155-4) 64.16] 63.39) 60.76 
TT ODREGO BUG TODANCO DYOGUCIB: ... con vc cep ccpecccesrvrcranccs 39-0) 40-0) 39-2) 128-1] 125-7] 131-0} 49.96] 50.28) 51,35 
PUMA TOUTE nis casita ve beaks pabaie ha wickcelcss pee hc tiekv sen cee 42-0} 42-5) 40-9) 148-8) 147-5] 146-6) 62.50) 62.69) 59.96 
Pree TAU TR LUIIUR Ae) MR SiR is otc Raa 5/43 via ds sam Pormvibie © 6 40-8} 40-6} 40-3) 100-3) 100-0} 98-3) 40.92] 40.60) 39.61 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........66.-0005eeueeeeuee 40-5] 40-1] 39-9) 96+7| 96-1] 94-3) 39.16) 38.54] 37.63 
Textile products (except SlOthing). .....0. 0 serescaussecscacenes 42-5} 43-1) 41-0} 112-1] 111-6} 110-2) 47.64] 48.10] 45.18 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...............6. 00.0005 41-3] 41-1] 38-8) 113-1] 112-6) 110-4) 46.71) 46.28) 42.84 
SSH Se al aie ae Sd ASG coven tats Sie sy ae >| A aaleannana 43-2) 43-7) 41-7) 104-0) 104-3) 104-2) 44.93) 45.58) 43.45 
BVUGhetia TASTES GNC BU co vencvuVnsedecseneyvcevevtoerse 44-5} 46-0] 43-4) 117-4) 116+7| 114-6] 52.24) 53.68] 49,74 
ace (Cee le BC TE) oe os.c. Rue te yes owe RW an ba beedeh vvsc 38-3} 38-8] 38-6) 98-9) 98-7] 99-3) 37.88) 38.30) 38.33 
DL Oth Me CUAMP AARC Mh crity sed ERO Meh, ACES br GEM CANS Pa Vide Uae s 38-3} 38-3} 39-0} 98-1] 97-7] 97-8) 37.57] 37.42) 38.14 
Women's clothing. ..| 36-8! 387-6} 37-0) 103-5} 104-0} 104-3} 38.09] 39.10] 38.59 
Per mrt ir Pamreite a Pec Gent A, Sia lens Davey aida ed eeiw eS 38-8} 39-9) 38-7) 97+7| 97-4) 100-7] 37.91] 38.86] 38,97 
EVO EO TOEK Oh el iiicas prc te ek Vers taaeata bac eget Erie 050% 41-0) 42-0] 41-4] 128-2) 127-9] 125-7) 52.56) 53.72) 52.04 
eee a Dee Tee Eee. ena re) Se rab ie hu aa'a. G's» 40-3) 41-1] 40-5) 136-9] 137-0] 135-0) 55.17] 56.31) 54.68 
PR MERICULG Cee iG tik aie Amin whey Sati CRK esd 2% waak oes 60a 0s 42-1) 43-2) 42-6] 116-4] 116-0} 113-9] 49.00) 50.11) 48.52 
ONT) Crrsts Ape fete Gr: eee oe RIE ne a ee ee 42-3} 43-8] 43-4] 108-5) 107-2) 107-4] 45.90] 46.95) 46.61 
PR PeORHIE Se nc ae ee CRs dead Gt Alda y a CCAr cones eusaee 42-1] 42-3) 42-6] 163-8] 163-6) 158-9] 68.96) 69.20) 67.69 
UE REC OMDOr RIUB,. cc. fa eees etn. oo.) nee suc nadie 42-4| 42-6] 43-0] 174-7] 174-6] 170-3] 74.07] 74.38] 73.23 
HON ERUED DIICUOE ©, Coceet tees cs ved trecnt rs ualiorciate 41-2| 41-4] 41-7] 130-2] 129-7) 124-8) 53.64] 53.70] 52.04 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...................... 40-0} 39-8} 40-3) 171-8} 170-3) 166-7) 68.72) 67.78) 67.18 
Pca ACL WEE, DOT IR oo E Look Hs inna dient Cexeriie dle. diie «dee 41-2| 41-1) 40-7] 161-8} 161-2) 157-0) 66,66) 66.25) 63.90 
LON TRULTITIAL AIT LOLBUICN «cel os, cihin asa’G v'vi> a. bs rains 6 « stua/eir « si0/4. ee 40-1| 40-3} 40-7) 168-9} 170-5) 168-5) 67.73) 68.71] 68.58 
Fabricated and gtructaral etéel.. ..... ss ccces secs ceesescrepes 40-8} 41-8) 40-3) 167-9} 167-5) 167-5) 68.50) 69.18) 67.50 
RAAT WHLOMNCE LOOM Gast hal cus seeeckhs sresbarebcdcheseeeyes 41-7] 41-5] 40-8] 147-2] 146-7} 142-6] 61.38) 60.88) 58.18 
Heating and cooking appliances..............-0..00ceeeueees 40-9} 40-9] 39-7] 142-6] 140-3) 187-1] 58.82) 57.38) 54.43 
Lyoko nlite Sedalia ROC a EPO POY IN EMT Cty CFCC forge 41-8} 42-1] 41-0] 159-8) 158-4) 155-4) 66.80) 66.69) 63.71 
Machinery manufacturing,.........0s0eeesereeceeeeeeeeennes 41-6] 41-7] 42-3] 155-5) 155-0) 152-2) 64.69] 64.64) 64,38 
TOADS ITON AGU. BCORls oi 65 <a me's Hagia. wdNus ay xo Fy eee ond 40-8] 40-2] 38-6] 176-1) 176-3) 169-0] 71.85) 70.87] 65.23 
PieeE IUStAL PLOUUERES wt nk ened. testes cans kate i nica ne 40-9} 40-7} 41-2] 154-8) 154-3) 150-5} 63.31] 62.80] 62.01 
Pa RMB PPPONIAT: GOING Eee cso do vu Usama sis tmy'ss ap 60 8 r 41-5} 41-1) 41-1] 167-2) 166-1} 160-4] 69.39) 68.27) 65.92 
ATIGRAEE HA ATER oat nono tenis err ee asnalecn eh ¢ HR ay wh Rew 40-8| 41-1] 43-4) 172-8) 171-7] 164-1] 70.50) 70.57] 71.22 
WERENT ALOT Sethe or he RN RPO AN ICP EIR See bs 43-7| 42-2) 89-7) 180-8) 177-6) 169-6) 79.01) 74.95} 67.33 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............-..0..000005 40-7] 41-2} 40-0] 165-1] 167-4) 160-5} 67.20] 68.97] 64.20 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. ............606000 sue 40-0} 39-7] 39-8] 159-8] 160-3) 159-9) 63.92) 63.64) 63.64 
IOC INE Ne PONG Ey, ai vues se sudiee neces nacecses the 41-9| 41-6) 42-4) 153-6) 152-1] 148-5) 64.36] 63.27) 62.96 
*Non-ferrcus metal products. . ...| 41-4] 41-4) 41-1) 163-4) 163-4] 158-0) 67.65) 67.65} 64.94 
; PUI ROMO cue ken naariaddye eine tr oseee ae ...| 41-1] 40-8] 41-2) 146-3) 146-9] 147-6] 60,13) 59.94) 60.81 
EACREE ONG CODDEY DFOMUCU si rs Kune +'co 26 ki Wwoes Ned ewes oe ws 42-0] 41-6} 41-5) 153-5) 153-5) 148-0) 64.47] 63.86) 61.42 
‘ PAELIGEEI CE PORIICEN Ee a Serie orks a kes tase nee meeps 41-3] 41-6) 41-0) 176-3) 176-8) 170-8) 72.81] 73.55} 70.03 
“Electrical apparatus and supplies...............-.0eeseeeeeeee 40-3] 40-4) 40-4] 150-8] 149-6) 149-5) 60.77) 60.44] 60.40 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment...............+- 39-7) 40-1) 40-1) 164-6) 164-4) 165-6) 65.35) 65.92) 66.41 
“Non-metallic mineral producté. 6.0.20. c0es crs ccceseersenenes 42-8} 43-2] 43-0] 145-8} 146-5} 141-1] 62.40] 63.29] 60.67 
Sa ONCEE RE ee ad ty ate umes nth cams, oath. 0,0, 8usa paene cess 42-9] 44-7) 43-9] 136-4) 137-4] 132-7) 58.52) 61.42] 58.26 
ROME) GIGEN DEOONCUN gD cits Sicgrece ses «nine civn'e smo.s'o pies ae e'é « 42-6] 42-3) 43-4] 145-1) 145-3) 189-4) 61.81] 61.46) 60.50 
Products of petroloum and Coal. ..5.....:ssescresessencene wanes 40-9] 40-4) 41-4) 190-9] 189-8} 186-2) 78.08) 76.68] 77.09 
UEMRRCME OPIUOUS Ri ects eae chad waxes went snWanrcee ccs 41-2} 41-3] 41-5) 148-8) 148-4) 142-6} 61.31] 61.29] 59.18 
Medicinal and pharamceutical preparations.............6.06- 40-9] 41-2] 41-7] 122-9] 123-5) 120-1] 50.27] 50.88] 50.08 
EMMI ATIC AUB inl peg radss a's cpiae vis sc o> eooxeGe mate pe 42-6] 42-2) 41-6] 171-9] 170-4) 163-2) 73.23] 71.91] 67.89 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 066260000000 41-4] 41-6] 41-1) 118-4) 117-7] 115-7] 49.02) 48.96] 47.55 
CREM CCIM OM ae Sf riatacs on 6 cinleTerdcanesece atpie i¥i0%s 410 Fiear Rares 41-2} 41-3} 41-0] 155-8) 155-0} 151-7} 64.19] 64.02) 62,20 
Deans OG Re oh easing’ F pi tamninis 1Ne da os 1e died gaye os 40-9] 41-0} 40-7] 181-9] 131-2} 129-0} 53.95] 53.79) 52,50 
COE BRET IOR Penn eri: Cet Fate Sak oo siaii so cand-ae ool eure ames a 39-4] 40-0} 40-4] 152-7] 153-5) 152-8) 60.16] 61.40] 61.73 
POU CUNe AGH MITUCEUTOR, © 5c. fishes os Vaipee coins ov ve vleean darees 38-8] 39-6] 39-9] 162-5) 163-5) 164-0) 63.05) 64.75) 65.44 
EIB ENE DUICROS GUC BITOOtS oy... caso cc% scree ceca enavanvee 40-9| 40-7] 41-6] 1380-2) 129-8) 121-8) 53.25) 52.83) 50.67 
Elestric.and motor transportation,.......cs.ercesecesceneavere 45-0} 45-0] 45-4) 142-4) 142-2) 139-0} 64.08] 63.99] 63.11 
PEC iat ates tarvrtgocs'4:5. aoe as aan fein vie's. Ais re a qcmru a ase, 40-5] 40-3} 41-0] 84-8) 85-0} 82-4] 84.34) 34,26] 33.78 
PLOt SIS ONC LOMDAUTANE : Pc.re je aic'e oo 5.0% sincey vp Wine S 0 clpery eens 40-8| 40-7] 41-4] 84-5} 85-0] 82-3] 34.48] 34.60] 34.07 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...............050c0seeeees 40:7} 40-3) 41-3] 81-3) 80-6) 78-5) 33.09] 32.48) 32.42 


Se a 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings; Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


‘ Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 
Z verage | Average | Average 
ary 
Period a al Hourly | Weekly | Average |Consumer A vsree 
orxe@. | Earnings | Earnings | Weekly Price fn 
per Week Earnings | Index Weekly 
‘ Earnings 
cts. $ 

Monthly Average 1060... .cacds cae rane e cms iakirw avn 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1050. sis6.vcncines edinensos tne bo cic 42-3 103-6 43 .82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1G51 5105 5:0cb slows oniada’s <B6 ¥ale wipes 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthiv: A Verne LODO i «iin ts csi be winnins Oo eapis & ois a 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly A vorage 1OBS ¢vid< cat «ahp sa d.vele deena casts 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Monthiv-:A.verage 1004.42.30. 45 ainsi diene wes Op aly 40-6 140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 

Week Preceding: 
March L058. duis ceva bee Saterec cpt Mae nica 41-1 140-6 57.79 138-6 115-5 120-0 
April DY EST ee Pe eee es re ee ee 40-9 141-0 * 57.67 138-3 115-6 119-6 
May ay |), Pe a) oe sree ree er 40-6 141-8 57.57 138-0 115-5 119°5 
June 1 ALDOR ticks che Sis ia tie aie wo. a Ae 39-8 142-2 56.60 135-7 116-1 116-9 
July 1 hOO4 cass de ndey cp ees hate Oe 40°5 141-6 57.35 137-5 116-2 118-3 
August I of ROG «Satan eee 2 hos Veta OPP alike 7 Seat 40-7 140-9 57.35 137-5 117-0 117-5 
September o1 ») 1008; 2.05. cc cets owe ers weaves ae pr 40-9 139°5 57.06 136-8 116°8 117-1 
October hy ODS. sduce «dn eWaiayle, ees oes ares 4a aa 41-3 139-7 57.70 138-3 116-8 118-4 
MOVER DGr © 15. L054. pics a tea ec hdde cotta © gente 41°3 140-5 58.03 139-1 116-8 119-1 
Pavem bee 2 ABG4. cic cos eb yn Oe hie w dian thet bite 41-2 141-2 58.17 139-5 116-6 119-6 
January Di: RODD cease wc RRs Rab SOW Sw wal Mlhiw or by he 41-1* 142:8 58.69* 140-7 116-4 120-9 
Mepruarya. Lc 1000 vids ee udar a Rienoesehee cee 41-0 142-7 58.51 140-3 116-3 120-6 
March Do BOB). \oaiepwamemey Orie dan cones 41-2 143-5 59.12 141-7 116-0 122-2 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 hours and $56.12, 

() Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and ULC, 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Mont Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
onth ——— | Ne ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 

June 23,539 24,035 47,574 113,489 41,359 154, 848 
June 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70,062 254,397 
June 48,353 17,701 66,054 101,384 49,677 151,061 
June 26,915 18, 253 45,168 163,530 61,295 224,825 
June 24,564 21,143 45,707 152, 488 49,614 202,102 
June 14, 284 15,790 30,074 237,848 76,782 314, 630 
July 13,251 14,417 27, 668 201,931 81,112 283,043 
August 12,124 12,902 25,026 181,457 77,396 258, 853 
September 13, 691 14, 110 27,801 180, 407 70,472 250, 879 
October 16,388 13,018 29,406 170, 883 71,561 242,444 
November 13,724 10,501 24,225 187,123 77,003 264,126 
December 16,104 10,504 26, 608 255,811 85,229 341,040 
January 8,420 7,776 16,196 371,959 93, 805 465,764 
Tebruary 8,276 8,604 16, 880 483,380 117,651 601,031 
March 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510, 551 118,035 628, 586 
April 10,611 11,506 22,117 505,472 114,572 620,044 
May 15,508 14,655 30,163 394, 621 98,601 493 , 222 
June 21,675 18,451 40, 126 205, 630 76,273 281,903 


*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(‘)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


APRIL 29, 1955() 


(Sources: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Industry 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 
OE CN EAS Aa ae been dics rha be kv nnwe oe a cneienwind vee’ 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 
TES SUR BS Ta 6 ie Se ee ee 
PRGHIR NEALE REIPEE Scio oc ee Re Reiialma ke eninele vig h oneal 
Non-Metal AUST cc RRS, eiciul PR GRMD Win cs ola’ewt eiinieah eicaaiehe 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pita. .......sevrccnrsrecevee 
PP MNEIAT NS cic 'c'5 so ROUEN in aw ccs AOE vera y ow sk Oe wwe e's 


OOS OG oy UB. Ae IR es ee ee ae 
STI: SOCUMISO VOTAIOR j sis/sne sha tidaao's ie cm Walon Ht ax uve 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products...... 
Pree EeOOUORS 1 cc. betas Ha cdees WNS aac dv ee aaa ces. 
AUR Gr aN UUOLS. 32,900 etre scan Seep ts cua coned ewe vas 
Textile Products (except clothing)..................... 
Poti Reete aNd: LP) dock oer wee cae ee seeeeeee 
WV GORE WRINGHE Se aca tee dilds. Wvge Sawn oe wdicte dong cs 
AMBRE TUNOIN: otk ERs ches cunt MEAD iacdessapate +6 ; 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries............. 
ATOM AN SCO PTODUCEI wid ecsidia cidinb.d sey eile «aioe « 
Transportation Equipment..................--. ; 
Non-Ferrous Metal Proaeais ent Lace eae 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies............. ie as 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................000000s 
Products of Petroleum and Coal...............eseee ees 
GC HEDEAE ELOAUGTS 2. dads eee cing koh vm ve Ceiwdati evs 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 


EEDUBIUCILOM setae ddes alain tis ca caGeeit in e-94,600 oe 
PleriaT AUN ULACUONS.., Neris eiids = aitis eta taste ssl «ae 
Special Trade’ Contractors... .....cccweeeececesecsoees 


Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 
PLAUSHOLUAULOR Hes Rents oaths se sicsla ea Aaa eteas Anse ue 


SCOP ARG. Fin Jicla nisin s the Suclele sino nie Wis wesw ee Heloen avd ee oe 
Gommunicationciiaccnshetes sa Veep OCs sar seers oe vos 


PREC RRS OEE oP ite Ree ctntale otto 7s. pleiviets tink aI Ss2ipl,sisissivs ao 
Retail 


SERVIC ae rat eine Wicrcte yearn ic ciie ft axivigle ow iesh Malet oe 
Community. or Public Service .c.ccsssccscc cee c eae eee 
SEVER IEONT SOL VACM gf Suoth Fa Pals ieee Fm edie e Qieiswietes'n vive 
EU SCMEBELOID MOK VaCGr esalciers Oca ste cikitielers ss Frais gic eiajeisre sare 
Sy armETECNSSLE SOM OMNES thy oreo visin a atciceesni we ciniake axe nn SivisEe sis wk 0 8.0 
Tae RRO yg 1 ot SA Rie a og ae on ar 


AS TEAIN IOUT OAT ising suits ns sous corse etonvicy's 


Male 


Change from 


Female Total March 31, | April 30, 
1955 1954 

306 1,590; + 3880; — 338 
11 1,637 | + 1,329) + 990 
By! 957| + 395) + 267 
13 415 ea 58 a 154 
6 365 + 264 + 60 
2 66 + 31 + 53 
1 13 + 3 _ a 
32 98 + 39 + 4 
2,307 6,463 + 1,583 = oe 922 
234 627 ia 345 _ j2 
5 16) — 5 fuerte I 
26 56 + 7 + 7 
88 147 + 13 _ 32 
104 207 + 42 - 5 
998 1,996 + 95 _ 77 
82 780 + 537 + 336 
53 195 0 + 3 
148 319 + 108 + 38 
125 737 + 223 + 184 
69 891 — 107 + 248 
78 222 + 24 + 73 
85 486 i 68 + 186 
40 136 ca 45 + 29 
17 77 + 24 _ 21 
85 339 + 140 +t 56 
71 132 T 24 _- 42 
112 1,851; + 663) — 575 
79 1,366 “+ 486 - 613 
3 485 | + 177.1 + 38 
346 1,201 | + 413) — 27 
156 892 = 357 + 41 
18 51 + 4 + 17 
172 258 + 52 - 85 
67 208; + 140) + 106 
2,546 4,748 | + 1,039); + 50 
530 1,279 | + 195 | + 56 
2,016 3,469} + 844] — 6 
789 1,403 | + 23) - 216 
8,253 11,730 | + 3,644) + 239 
1,007 1,341 + 2: - 72 
596 2,493 | + 1,281; + 476 
181 291 + 71 + 26 
369 835 | + 187} + 27 
6, 100 6,770 | + 1,861) — 218 
14,791 $1,788 | + 9,659) + 1,418 


® Preliminary—subject to revision. 


urrent vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 28, 1955 () 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies ®) Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group =e ASG ee we ea 
Male » Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers.... . 2,453 528 2,981 5, 452 1,354 6, 806 
Clerical WOtkers soos. datralentcsisuaeisiees 1,165 3,661 4,826 13,665 23, 602 37,267 
Ale WOT ROT. pes alc oleae Aion S eert hay 1,435 1,418 2,853 6,180 11,944 18,124 
Personal and domestic service workers. . . 1,084 7,159 8,243 35, 237 18, 845 54,082 
PIOAINENAE saen oe ee UE sei URLs v oiainmcete ahaa ls OT licatpwmineAraes 27 2,542 6 2,548 
Agriculture and fishing................-. 1,491 38 1,529 3,481 686 4,167 
Skilled and semiskilled workers. . Z 5,609 1,468 7,077 201,755 22,294 224,049 
Food and_ kindred products — ‘(ine. 

TODAORO) faca cuca a satee nna awe 45 69 114 2,014 868 2,882 
Textiles, clothing, etc... .2.5...5.5-09% 96 1,045 1,141 4,780 13,404 18,184 
Lumber and wood products........... 1,757 3 1,760 40,494 197 40,691 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)............. 33 8 41 1,230 542 1,772 
Leather and leather products.......... 30 47 77 1,605 1,283 2,888 
Stone, clay and Nea eo: ae 10 3 13 627 65 692 
Metalworking. . ne ae 447 23 470 17,353 1,407 18,760 
PULOCULICALS fos an Wie hae mts oa «alee 109 7 116 3,133 1,183 4,316 
Transportation equipment 8 3 11 1,076 55 1,131 
IMSHIN Gis. ccusmehatians sienna aise ane BOD: Pa ievetan te Reeser 195 2,259 1 2,260 
Constructions ,..acie oss shee ito: ae eee 817 1 818 52,575 6 52,581 
Transportation (except seamen)....... 554 12 566 36, 026 121 36,147 
Communications and public utility..... 36 1 37 1,148 4 1,152 
Trade snd: KErvice Sena cacnves create e 211 186 397 3,931 1,660 5,591 
Other skilled and semiskilled......... 1,066 43 1,109 23, 059 1,128 24,187 
MOYOUAGN Sie ra oir aahs ahs emer ueite ss oer re 112 7 119 4,745 340 5,085 
ADPLOUtiCOsn.: cise: matmaemmaee sete 83 10 93 5,700 30 5,730 

Unskilled workers .422...eesretvrareann ec 2,244 383 2,627 126,309 19,870 146,179 
Hood and tobacoo. %,...6; 902... socnere. 62 35 97 5,093 5,647 10,740 
Lumber and lumber products......... 343 8 351 21,461 371 21, 832 
Metalworkingt. 3. 32... tee cawns.s atee 143 32 175 6,295 625 6,920 
CONSUCOCHON te tact sits Mead se ce 765 2 767 63,768 47 63,815 
Other unskilled workers.............. 931 306 1,237 29,692 13,180 42,872 

GRAND TOTAL............. 15,508 14,655 30,163 394,621 98,601 493, 222 


©) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
2) Current vacancies oaly. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


; 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT APRIL 28, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Office 


Ag ene G | OE a Oe Se 2 Eee Oa eerie 
PRP TRIM a hic oc Nis ew v.50) Sos Hana p an tems vince 
WGP eSNCP ET NI Se cSt ala d wine oie ale a vte's mete Care aia tie 
OE hon 2e eS es ee ee ee 


Prince Edward Island......................000005: 
Crier atte alaes dies cata bebe sauces eGWenrcas 
Steet oa Oe ee ea, |) i ae) ere 


Nova Scotia........ See esis va ean ahs wes cin Ales 00 
PA TOP RUINED Win caxOdR tee + 24.505 tea ae ds nalai¥les oa « 


PATCH 5 ble bo Rs alee bt OW ds avs aslo pice eee ¢ 
UPD ER EM va ga wete 0 ta as 6200 bole ea a oen wen mania s 
TVG, cae ec Lad ce G.t a SO ows nde pelea ets ed 
Da WAI EM aha Tete Cu erek on 08s pKa ay ones 
APerUpC SLUTTY 5 A; mic Riata'e 6c ow ul Pe elo ede ad deus v0.0 
PING Dass Do aekia cee de een Rece'ns Seuscras 
SIO CNEM MTHS. o denn cee mate esr Month lnaeedes 


Yarmouth... 


New Brunswick 
Di. = Pre Bey eee, oS eer 
Campbellton 
VEE ea rsett AUG, ic iA vices Wit aN 0.9) v6.6 in SRE es 
Peeeclesricenhs foc. Sheet d sss wile sins oe on bee antes 
Marit dt MOE sod wnt k Bikes axed eR creda spativeen ss 
WEG T RIN Me acai sn Cle k's dette sins wa aloks Pome te 
MIRNA tos eR: acaise Sate Mca vices dteess es 
Sieib TOLMER S Buick. APR recs bhatt he iecs a ocarols Aelale ps > 
Pe than tats 5 ..1, Cette nis nes cineca teenies 
Sn ee OS Be ee) ee ee Tan eee 
POU Carseldine yc oats ess @ ne Oe 6 nid olabitnaivy oo 


CHIGB EEF Oe Piss oriccut eines sensu Oamciaes Kian 
Ie te Oe Oe ce Sk. ae? = See 
Ppa arnt, ss.doe est, casera eons e evens s+ 
PUG 5 et Soe nies hee wins By FS dale'ees 
GANS DACALS uh 6 cub Da cachs.s ire eM Ep ono ae woth an 


Farnham 


COSTES cco aD Ay ode Cane Sete 
IER, SIRE ot civ kin Selec cena Oe on ps crop aNibieicinns 
DEG art et ce alaclate ASe Ii Ginia sien wlelerors'e’s async sides 
Mont-Laurier 


VEAL yc Ge ois Saag eM ena ase e aves tes 


pase 
ouyn...... 

Ste-Agathe. .. 
Ste-Anne de Bellevue. 
Ste-Thérése..... 
St-Georges Est. 
St-Hyacinthe..... 


orel, sae eke: ‘ 
AD Hetland MOINOG te dlids «as oat kde vse ong 
Trois-Riviéres.. 


Unfilled Vacancies(*) 


Live Applications 


Previous | Previous () Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 31,| April 29, | April 28, |Mareh 31,| April 29, 
1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
242 187 18,884 19, 922 19,638 
20 3 3,764 3,827 4,154 
2 1 1,604 1,794 1,640 
220 183 13,516 14,301 13, 844 
144 301 2,583 4,244 2,523 
118 257 1,178 2,629 1,359 
26 44 1,405 1,615 1, 164 
1,410 1,245 20,797 26,207 20,491 
17 10 991 1,131 799 
42 40 906 1,334 950 
1,059 967 4,435 4,927 4,478 
pee, nl Aes | 759 1,066 955 
166 63 2,330 3,134 1,890 
13 12 244 427 521 
39 36 3,466 4,142 2,167 
1 ll 540 626 723 
29 35 4,019 5,575 5,141 
35 38 1,137 1,380 1,053 
9 33 1,970 2,465 1,814 
864 1,591 26,139 31,949 26,514 
113 15 4,984 5,299 3,927 
27 43 2,930 3,149 2,609 
6 9 2,142 2,890 1,522 
258 92 1,899 2,243 2,305 
SPL sasehs 540 728 1,015 
243 1,199 4,271 8,019 4,722 
14 3 2,981 3,090 2,458 
171 191 2,705 2,742 4,324 
8 20 1,277 1,511 1,689 
12 8 562 620 480 
6 11 1,848 1,658 1,463 
4,719 6,816 | 177,993 | 217,369 162,754 
16 40 802 889 650 
23 2 998 1, 162 940 
13 4 1,428 1,514 1,635 
6 265 3,522 3,657 2,939 
9 Ee 15 1,626 2,670 1,175 
97 109 2,459 2,856 2,185 
3 24 2,597 2,532 2,172 
34 31 1,553 2,485 2,228 
57 44 1,178 1,233 985 
Ae BSS. 2 2,295 2,528 1,960 
2 15 1,050 1,969 1,174 
28 21 1,745 2,151 1,590 
38 92 2,895 4,260 2,757 
77 50 2,736 4,001 2,828 
86 91 2,299 2,772 2,334 
4 6 818 912 590 
3 11 2,288 2,861 1,677 
34 20 547 1,008 984 
51 110 5,327 6, 103 3,229 
51 12 1,579 1,829 1,185 
4 5 1,739 1,932 1,461 
5 5 4,287 4,692 2,901 
7 6 1,477 1,597 1,313 
9 4 1,389 1,875 1,570 
17 31 2,355 2,514 2,000 
2,545 3,296 54,279 64,874 50, 896 
19 237 2,340 2,469 1,497 
7 17 1,351 1,589 1,423 
418 648 15,317 17,225 10,810 
30 116 4,290 5, 606 4,822 
25 60 5,055 7,451 4,972 
3 13 1,621 1,587 1,654 
lll 97 4,077 4,080 4,289 
14 27 1,027 1,514 1,121 
32 29 1,291 1,516 646 
42 92 1,286 1,911 1,440 
34 281 3,487 3,871 3,168 
42 107 1,991 2,365 1,830 
35 136 1,739 2,043 1,908 
20 15 1,183 2,134 1,449 
30 33 2,565 2,859 2,687 
25 18 1,433 1,597 1,413 
66 14 3,612 5, 566 3,851 
121 192 4,004 5, 659 4,142 
28 29 2,968 3,314 1,986 
58 45 1,762 2,072 1,599 
185 188 4,381 6,924 4,072 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT APRIL 28, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) 


Office (4) Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
April 28, |March 31,| April 29 
1955 1955 1954 
uebec—Con. 

2 Vaal dh’ Or eee Geox ce eae acta aera oiare.cle viens erdteteualee sis 99 88 25 
Webley fiche Jo. cue e ean ky accuse eanane cee Rees 40 28 30 
Wictoriavilless.;. vies ce ras ccclsstehe cise teen Rte wits 69 48 56 

ONtATIO:. cc Petts ses osteo enk bones oom ee eee eta 10 10,767 8,261 9,764 
ATHNTIOL dete ee onican ed eaen ce Same tales ace em oad 15 10 14 
ESBETIC shes eects 4 cietehe Ie aiiola vied sfotna naiat se ree Cys» 192 91 183 
Beatle valle cc Sabaddcado ck cut cae oaetet ee ve xen 23 31 56 
Bracebridge... ce bikers, ceqeet an sx copies 214 180 395 
Bramiptanes ce cscusstee rome cciceshrae ease 106 58 65 
Pitan tiotal ss, 2). cis cnt cis kigc lath cluhiang xh Utes nae © 72 45 100 
Brockville Soke: siscusese tina acts pats anealee oer ae 19 15 38 
ParletoniPinee a: 5 sented «ios Meee ths ix Seven Senko ae ae 3 
(Sha than’ cao o5 cae ve Gases cde ane tease 39 7 55 
DODOUTE Ns tile da laine Rae css Se dietn bik arate’ se aaa soe 8 8 16 
Cooling WOOT cor Preller air liltw ccs ncloe Min Baa 28 16 20 
(Cornwallis Sacre ee raclnoalitns occas eae kt ae 73 59 79 
ie Rg ey Se ae cee, eee 6 5 22 
MOVE IUEAN OOM 0.5: a.01e,cletacete oi9 iv Siatatecals\a aiake xe eghios ees 10 12 72 
Ort, Wi WADAL s nciaiaear vale sete sore ve ae 141 149 65 
ISNT occ ces 58 49 66 
re PT fete |: ae See, -  e - 6 10 20 
GOdeFIGHIS, de cocina retlcbitivietssere0.n0 3 Anite se 40 68 42 
Guelph ewe set cael baecmcuichacievsah ree news 133 58 112 
vam iiton tes cteiseia te tee es aa wicake, ne vara Settee ote 622 549 408 
ta wikea butane cach ie maw acces oars a oak eeeh tae 28 10 29 
MR OCAO MES, oc 5's5 tetas fag hea wie oka oe wwe 22 17 44 
Maguakaning ss... 0 not nats vee coe en sk ewe 50 23 22 
ERPHOFAC cere tet nicvichatetres wa le oeiceis «aa Mira teks 86 21 19 
UI TOS Ph) Doe eee Ae Aon ARR ee rs RO Ae 198 110 213 
Rainkland Pake +p sectors oom ccnenes ee ane oe 47 19 31 
Kitchener 98 51 144 
Leamington 23 4 31 
MEIN DBO Orta syle aakics « rica cc as a cae enietaah Oe awe 202 268 50 
Listowel 19 21 50 
London..... 645 451 580 
Midland 22 15 8 
Napanee 10 4 3 
New Toronto 157 103 145 
Niagara Falls 63 55 76 
North Bay 100 48 85 
Oakville 113 109 42 
SOTA teneica co de onion ss sce eect ee xine aan 33 26 33 
Oa wal Sere caste alot 9 ve See talkie 124 71 101 
GHA Wan Rete cs smrcentey a. 1,431 898 1,168 
Owen Sowndy.2.....: eet. culos coe 48 38 75 
PP AITY OUNC Ay. ee eae: eines etcrk oe ate ioe 23 16 21 
PENLDEGK Bie i calc eiettel hen a aes clare at Sea ae 189 106 142 

BY LDL Ae, Mremete sic lcPraet rn ts as id Altec cece eee 47 34 35 
Poter borough ois..he meaty oar e he asc cok Me 53 43 179 
ROLOD dees clos acto ttersssc. oe Oe ee ne le eee 5 3 17 
ort ATtngIR <. epeeeaee stp deMiee sic fuse Mt Seine c 251 125 120 
Port. Colborne, «knee aie ana ee aor asin Bate scciclon 4 10 18 
Prescot saaick pi cun teen osama iva Reet hie: 9 10 19 
TRON GW tices 5.2 eee ae Mant oh wcck ache ens: 19 14 12 
Dt, Catharmes «occ Sead Mab dtesn.. civics Me odes 88 86 90 
Sty DHGMAS SK... «ck Getta keane eheet Mens. 83 
PRTG ptt etels omarion cidh icine fe awe meee estes 30 
Sault Ste. Marie 161 
Bim coe! BAe «taco dea cast es tenis eee 91 
Sioux Lookout 3 
Smiths Falls Ws 
Stratford 52 
Sturgeon Falls 2 
Sudbury 182 
Timmins 79 
Toronto 3,167 
Trenton 30 49 
Wyallcer tony <f sana suka cae 57 45 31 
Wallaceburg. ....ccc.deere.c% 14 7 8 
WIRGIUST CL Rite ae nicct sean irate Sonne oes 16 15 6 
oldjocaidbe MeN ik e/a covid, Meer lh ove 334 326 186 
SOARS Yale eee 286 176 138 
54 45 46 
2,040 1,358 2,735 
245 165 299 
62 12 68 
Apes: 

1 
MPH, PAas Rileresincs terse < Ae occuiverecs ae POG iS tie 5 12 17 
WHI DOR Mer ae Secor iar sccm v Said Mc. che 1,632 1,100 2,243 
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Live Applications 


(1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
April 28, |March 31,} April 29, 
1955 1955 1954 
2,588 2,543 2,643 
1,624 2,277 1,795 
1,738 2,321 2,179 
138,983 | 181,789 135,044 
368 494 288 
1,189 1,689 1,096 
1,406 1,922 1,344 
916 | , 1,662 1,214 
541 780 427 
2,168 2,847 2,216 
424 662 306 
276 417 433 
2,031 2,757 1, 852 
508 716 293 
550 943 588 
2,201 3,084 1,907 
474 709 393 
491 790 460 
2,269 3,400 3,194 
1,064 1,249 1,127 
211 360 232 
461 658 373 
1,577 1,772 1,481 
10,382 12,676 11,688 
1,045 1,243 758 
527 634 617 
1,893 1,538 1,944 
806 1,133 497 
1,041 1,475 1,309 
1,049 1,463 1,432 
2,446 2, 884 1,994 | 
858 815 717 
638 1,147 661 
394 539 305 
3,676 4,528 4,006 
802 1,469 836 
463 875 434 
2,113 3,157 1,513 
2, 283 2,891 1,657 
1,419 2,281 1,821 
336 621 455 
658 1,055 707 
2,355 3,247 3,036 
4,850 5, 885 3,927 
1,648 2,359 1,251 
451 648 376 
1,856 2,173 1,749 
572 737 536 
2,789 3,582 2,265 
369 624 374 
5,021 5, 800 5,261 
733 984 675 
713 1,034 661 
683 871 665 
2,554 3,777 3,027 
965 1,160 1,025 
2,087 2,825 » 1,550 
1,821 3,038 4,12 
1,020 1,139 97t 
268 352 348 
292 466 310 
761 1,035 860 
1,557 1,675 1,454 
4,081 5, 082 4,166 
2,296 4,046 2,384 
36,704 45,274 29,099 
915 1,098 942 
468 784 544 
650 652 620 
1,860 2,498 2,838 
1,438 1,785 848 
4,651 7,086 5,767 
601 768 816 
22,322 29,206 20,375 
1,979 2,539 1,612 
974 1,534 976 
264 266 247 
1,056 1,296 714 
131 197 113 
17,918 23,374 16,713 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT APRIL 28, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Office (1) Previous 
Month 
April 28, |March 31, 
1955 1955 

PABA UED OW RID eos cosh ode 08 Ly Aen es 5563 cand 1,600 950 

68 42 

182 140 

39 51 

32 25 

| 707 291 

289 214 

89 58 

62 70 

132 59 

TA hie AP ERT CEE PLEO CO TOCEEET REISER oe 2,438 2,121 
PStwITiGEO dee c care tere F vine biel a bisieaise eninge a's 15 

Moen eee ie Wal cea ae iit aioseds a tcne sslene Caves 896 819 

30 9 

989 850 

7 67 

245 205 

100 92 

66 55 

23 17 

MSTRUAS IN COMURIMIIDIR Sercua cae een sek os ness ocedvewcnciccns 2,594 2,048 

Ri cette te ot grettas ccnisiaa sae ca sares ake 72 36 

LR ogre ge: Ae Oe ee oe a Bee a 20 33 

PAR DroGerccewasass anager d+ He shits 6d aie atch dined 23 11 

1 ALF ye chap eg Du i ls pata seat Tia 36 31 

ED URISRISG i bes oni silat a Sure © Babin euskal ralee”s tara belo its 5°59 55 43 

Rear OG NG sc oistisncs Oot ha cata ona ie nat Mowers 86 75 

RU GIO WEIS nosh mck nteracsanceralnm aw etree danas es ard’ 25 16 

BU RRID I CGY arc chen ote nwa dicta siaie.c'ajatcs cece ain! se.a/anis sie 63 71 

GUAITGO se «siete die. gs nce peau wie Tce eee wea 22 23 

FEN RIE ea Soaretovercl cain: as eraiatnerdiat awa aa eas stainstala-ort 9 17 

ING tr Mcstranstetes se Scere eds oo chases <% 153 138 

PTCADERN a 5 me ea sk ots 1. AON ite Mea eatin e Sie v'sges 21 ' 

BAe PN CIID oc crore ialcspsetc es oe wrt erea'er Alara ao rece 23 19 

MGS CAMONEO 2a poe. Stari aie ed cages sass ocd 91 87 

Prine eeuperbse ee onc: cosine de en to WMacdaence a 99 20 

Princeton 4 2 

TYAS. ays. 29 18 

Vancouve 1,205 1,102 

Vernon 26 20 

Victoria. . 281 200 

Whitehorse. 251 79 

CATA R ere ee coe or og) aa dics nos aelaed ee te sod 30,163 22,117 

NEALE S Oy ce GREE o/c ies cee ale o's Sy Shea dae 55% 15,508 10,611 

eee. PE CRE Eo k owt we cis vio BAG aia008 9 28 14, 655 11,506 


Unfilled Vacancies (*) 


Live Applications 


1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1950—1955 
Year Total | Male | Female fee 

SISO” a ar ae 559,882 | 230,920 | 56,732 
TBE Shs ais yh eee. go «3 : 655,933 | 262/305 | 68,895 
RS 2 ne aaa 677.777 | 302/730 | 84/640 
1O5B eset sence 661.167 | 332/239 | 76,913 
TAT Sige a © ae 545,452 | 316.136 | 67,893 
1954 (4 Months) 134.062 | 86,159 | 18,757 
1955 (4 Months) 127,484 | 75,678 | 16,898 


Previous (4) Previous | Previous 
Year Month Year 
April 29, | April 28, |March 31,} April 29, 
1954 1955 1955 1954 
2,330 13,936 20,944 10,146 
48 232 394 230 
177 1,101 1,881 1,002 
95 1,148 1,878 977 
76 2,294 2,532 1, 654 
861 2,799 5,035 1,780 
740 3,002 4,824 2,384° 
133 696 1,122 453 
88 330 512 253 
112 2,334 2,766 1,413 
2,940 25,186 32,559 22,866 
11 388 54 736 
1,288 7,079 8,512 6,772 
14 667 786 575 
939 11,115 15,580 9,974 
120 461 392 599 
340 2,534 3,569 2,052 
78 1,194 1,554 836 
93 1,706 1,559 1,257 
57 42 65 65 
2,368 46,399 55,855 45,340 
127 982 1,844 973 
16 904 1,204 644 
6 1,304 1,120 1,085 
21 699 530 613 
44 450 907 329 
73 920 1,066 1,073 
13 757 1,254 778 
71 1,060 1,447 881 
. 52 776 1,708 1,076 
10 1,236 1,493 1,179 
153 5,002 5, 856 4,502 
14 1,180 1,514 976 
18 301 425 271 
36 2,485 1,052 2,428 
40 947 1,219 949 
7 282 395 272 
24 928 1,108 1,409 
1,189 21,143 25, 894 21,315 
26 1,574 1,791 1,093 
247 2,913 3,466 2,964 
181 556 562 530 
30,277 | 493,222 | 620,044 465,691 
14,942 394, 621 505,472 378, 873 
15,335 98,601 | 114,572 86,818 
Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Region Region Region Region 
151,438 | 321,354 | 179,732 81,546 
223,979 | 332,499 | 196,754 96,111 
251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115, 870 
259,874 | 342,678} 201,670 112,271 
209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131, 685 
61,144 71,317 43,744 25, 259 
50,170 72,164 39,574 24,356 


Da nn nee eee aa UUeEattEEEEEESEESEESSE ESSE 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING REGULAR BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS 
BENEFIT PAID, AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Month of April, 1955 
Average 
= ie Bie 
Province 6 Pathe iL epi ahd ra ; ee 
Banetit® om- se (Disability B te) é 
(in ‘Benobt Brackets) Paid 
thousands) ene racke Pai 
IGWHIBRGIANE 3. Podet.-s « ok tee R ates nck Bie ncnunieh ae okies wc dele ae 11-7 2,480 262,704 (741) 909,178 
Prince Edward Island 2-8 276 44,112 (215) 131,543 
Novamootia., . .. desices.s ove eee Rta 15-7 3,824 333, 841 (4, 879) 1,075,577 
INGW RE EHNS WICK te aia -ote b EVR si’ <yo 00a, tet a 6 wees 17-8 5,533 383, 642 (3, 165) 1,233,234 
CO MOB EUS Sir Ais 'e,3, oo Telderio ce oid Riis NaS nee eka a.sieuniala ME Aleve ai ale Ieee 127-9 38,557 | 2,837,384 (35, 040) 8,947,002 
CODERS, chalk at om how eRe ce Seavey aes pile ae 97-9 32,996 | 2,259,703 (32,007) 7,122,752 
AOE. os xicuss es ca 0 RAD He oy lege cide ve aaa de eiis aeteee 15-1 3,977 342, 850 (5, 227) 1,063,746 
Sask etene wan csc Velie ns anes ven ccites ee cies aks os cme ask 11-1 2,158 254, 067 (2,367 810, 858 
Pc) en AO ee | ee PT <P ee = 21-0 6,113 406, 799 (4, 643) 1,335, 262 
IBPitishepliim Oibre es. < vas Gitex cot cheat ok rien eek geataie ates eS 27-4 7,196 610, 166 (8,973) 1,968,924 
Total: Canada, April, 1955... dvapntde scp tucietus anaes OMe 348-4 103,110 | 7,735, 268 (97,257) | 24,598,076 
Totel: Canadas March, 1066.8 . 7). agtee. «ose cote. -V ecm de 377-0 154,738 |10,621,770 (118, 903 ) 33, 952, 877 
Total, CansdagApril, LOS4T.... aot ateleac saa eoewtes aha ae hbe 375-3 108,692 | 7,997,163 (88, 402) 25,381,926 


* As a result of postal claimants, who form one-fifth to one-third of all claimants, being out on a bi-weekly basis, the pattern 
of weekly and bi-weekly payments has become irregular. To provide an estimate of the number of beneficiaries under the 
changed system, it was decided to get the average weekly number for the month. 


t Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER AT 
APRIL 29, 1955, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE 
(DISABILITY CASES *ENCLUDED) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


* Days Continuously on the Register 


Province and Sex F ayant 
6 an 21 an 
Total ieee 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73-96 97-120 pete 
NS OIEE cores tee 11,079 1,429 1,018 1,008 1,620 2,210 2,277 879 638 
MalGticestsn cts g 10, 732 1,362 994 968 1,561 2,159 2,221 864 603 
Female........ 347 67 24 40 59 51 56 15 35 
bE OR ie rarer a 1,461 128 92 125 257 270 296 142 151 
MaIGs Sey tece 1, 240 104 75 102 220 234 254 128 123 
Female........ 221 24 17 23 37 36 42 14 28 
be a HR An AIR eG 12,971 2,158 912 1, 261 2,050 1,826 2,066 985 1,713 
Malevinces.. ces 11,393 1, 858 802 1,127 1,818 1,587 1,830 871 1,500 
Female........ 1,578 300 110 134 232 239 236 114 213 
i: 3 SU repre ree 16,550 2, 604 1,797 2,066 3, 202 2,642 2,146 1,041 1,052 
Maloy ase 15,095 2,383 1,681 1,935 2,972 2,434 1,902 937 851 
Waa bases nics 1,455 221 116 131 230 208 244 104 201 
ACR ears 119, 092 14,895 8,446 12,909 25,484 21,229 15, 250 8,111 12,768 
Male..........: 100, 267 11,395 7,083 11,009 22,501 18, 976 13, 003 6,769 9,531 
Female........ 18,825 3,500 1,363 1,900 2,983 2, 258 2,247 1,342 3, 237 
ODE, sui cena ae 88,393 14,215 6,143 9,501 15,439 11, 567 11, 669 6, 800 13,059 
Wale cs. 66,797 10, 251 4,615 7,070 11, 932 8, 838 9,065 5,420 9,606 
Female........ 21,596 3, 964 1,528 2,481 3,507 2,729 2, 604 1,380 3, 453 
MSs reiterate «oe 13,308 2,175 885 1,250 1,953 1,706 1,944 1,174 2,221 
ia len een es na 9,740 1,425 705 931 1,386 1,200 1,475 959 1,659 
Female........ 3,568 750 180 319 567 506 469 215 562 
oS Sanh eee 8, 925 960 599 774 1,254 1,365 1, 643 1, 224 1,106 
MAG ea ions 7,139 740 493 615 934 1,079 1,330 1,071 877 
Female........ 1,786 220 106 159 320 286 313 153 229 
ALEG. -taatts ove. 18, 239 3,518 1,830 2,000 2,792 2,453 2,571 1,587 1,488 
Male.... 15,972 3, 168 1, 667 1, 758 2,432 2,103 2,207 1,381 1, 256 
Female........ 2,267 350 163 242 360 350 364 206 232 
BiG. Saeed ae 28,445 5,335 2,717 3,338 4,195 3,426 3,329 2,126 3,979 
Maleate. 7. ase 22,166 4,382 2,361 2,621 8,135 2,615 2,328 1,626 3,098 
Female........ 6, 279 953 356 717 1,060 811 1,001 500 881 
Canatla-g aesaet 318, 463 47,417 24,439 34, 232 58, 246 48, 694 43,191 24,069 38,175 
Maloy ..ccace 260, 541 37, 068 20,476 28, 136 48,891 41, 225 35, 615 20,026 29,104 
Female ae 57, 922 10,349 3,963 6,096 9,355 7,469 7,576 4,043 9,071 


April 30, 
1954 
Total 


13, 064 
12,729 
335 


1,433 
1,205 
228 


14, 430 
12,913 
1,517 


18, 651 
16, 892 
1,759 


120,526 
100, 937 
19, 589 


99,275 
77,840 
21,435 


338,374 
280,395 
57,979 


ee ee Oe OO 
* Disability cases: April 29, 1955: 3,354 (2,466 males 888 females). 
April 30, 1954: 3,261 (2,387 males 874 females), 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
APRIL, 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Disposal of Claims, including claims 
pending from previous months (Regular 


Claims filed at Local O ffices 


: Benefit Only) 
Province 
P Not 
Total | Entitled |; ); 
Total | Initial | Renewal | Disposal} “to | Patitled | pending 
of Benefit onntit 
Newfoundland Rietpata ores hiv pila sss a(boo be wesw 5,793 4,894 899 6,426 2,568 3,858 1,612 
Prince Edward Island.................... 606 500 106 649 297 352 90 
Nova Scotia. Cav 6S Weiss ada eS Ce vigh eo aade 6,875 4,571 2,304 7,362 5,015 2,347 1,381 
ING DIMA W Irs (Ree on ee eek: 9,168 6,873 2,295 9,519 5,817 3,702 1,973 
Quebec Riera e aeriniee EK A horn a6 & <otp eibsup taiiins 52,759 38,206 14, 553 61,781 41,854 19,927 11,378 
Ontario Sek yf Se Ee oie DRE Say Pe 44,462 28,930 15, 532 51, 007 37,133 13,874 9,024 
DMD TAR Ee ee ere OO ER v2 a. oii 5 Siaghiieina's 5, 858 4,187 1,671 6,742 4,366 2,376 697 
PAB RAUONE WAI 5 eicis OLE TE bc cua bue caves 3,520 2,761 759 4,167 2,270 1,897 691 
Alberta......... EE Eee, PR ee Oe 10,349 7,259 3,090 10,742 7,602 3,140 2,531 
Eres COlAbIG. Piseaei ics. cveeee eee sa 14, 870 9,299 5, 571 15, 216 10,677 4,539 2,892 
Total Canada, April, 1955............ 154,260*| 107, 480f 46,780 173,611¢| 117,599 56,012 32,269 
Total Canada, March, 1955........... 243,544 181,361 62, 183 252,705 156,417 96, 288 51,620 
Total Canada, April, 1954............ 158,411 108, 894 49,517 177, 588 119, 633 57,955 41,923 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 25,278. 

t Initial claims considered for supplementary benefit, Table E-5, are included here. 

t In addition, 25,845 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,155 were special requests not granted, and 972 
were appeals by claimants. There were 3,576 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed |Claimants* 
TP iPteee ME ea wc ara ete 1 Cul tee Stine ce nko Saint's wala wraek'4/Srn's wierele HE ny wea act 3,342,000 2,829, 400 512, 600¢ 
ONL Rasitete MUMS EKER SMA TaT Se oir alaia tne. Kia rhc oes wn Piles Made ceRIOOROOR 3,317,000 2,805, 300 511, 700¢ 
i cet urahit ah eae Palin Weta bNiin a nails. & finokaWesia® fie: &.ad o\ecarmavee Kbleie ¢ ain aceeihie? 3, 161,000 2,822, 600 338, 400 
OG Oe een EEE Re eae ante o> Ta wstths stems Vide ek Gn cameos 3, 150, 000 2,902, 200 247, 800 
LE i Rp ROAR Cn CER ee ne ree 3,180, 000 2,980,500 199, 500 
PIL ere Ne, GEM ea ade OREN G aes vides os Clon Dao peseetet 3,190, 000 8,001, 100 188, 900 
September 8,206, 000 3,014, 700 191,300 
Obtcar iy ore steged diet erin ea c2k AES RMP Oodle obeeds TA> 3,219, 000 3,031,300 187,700 
November 3,216,000 | 3,006,900 209,100 
ESAORTAD ON phate se hus sia ign cst ne 3,275, 000 8,000, 500 274, 500 
1955—January....... 8,356, 000 2,924, 200 431, 800F 
February.. P 3,372,000 | 2,828,600 543, 400F 
Marah vere. Not available 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month, 
t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, APRIL, 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.8. 


Foitidt Chime’ Only* 
es 1 saostres J Persons | Days Benefit Paid | Amount of 


: Com- a4 : 
Province Gisins Entitled Not eAanalt (Disability Days in Benefit 
: nie g 
Considered | to Benefit Prise et Benefit Brackets) Paid 

Newfoundland.............. 3,457 2,878 579 2,905 138,218 (127) 465,594 
, Prince Edward Island...... 302 272 30 380 32,361 (84) 92,530 
, Nova Scotia 1,657 1,403 254 1,934 151,325 (766) 462,913 
New Brunswick. 2,875 2,426 449 3, 634 221,642 (909) 673,7 17 
UPDAO ST et tain Ao diisna cy 14,701 11,715 2,986 17,171 | 1,057,199 (6, 682) 3, 183, 657 
banionéy act. wt 8,799 6, 787 2,012 10,891 747, 234 (7,062) 2,244,149 
Manitoba..... 1,659 1,396 263 2,387 154,490 (1,366) 465, 145 
Saskatch2wan. . 1,486 1,282 204 1,846 120, 868 a 374, 235 
PA DRT Aas ted. Paice F 2,107 1,608 499 2,334 139,981 tt , 055 443,615 
British Columbia 2,501 2,018 483 2,667 249,344 2,498) 771,485 
Total, April, 1955....... 39, 544 31,785 7,759 46, 149t] 3,012,612 (21,097) 9,176,990 
Total, April, 1954....... 42,577t 34,176 8,401 40, 660}| 2,022, 169 (10, 871) 4,455, 051 


* Data apply to period ending April 15. 
{ fers tae: addition 1.658 renewal claims in April, 1955, and 1,134 in April, 1954. 
Includes 3,375 renewal claims in April, 1955, and 1,959 in April, 1954. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


1949— Year. 
1950— Year 


1951—Year........ 


1952—Year..... 
hm 


1953—December... 


1954—May........ 
June...... 
ih gee 
August... 
September. 


October......... 
November. . 


December 


1955—January 


February...... 


. Household 

Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation 

100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 

FER: 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 
ies ica 116-5 116-8 120-2 111-8 116-2 
Te 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 
nike eh 8 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 
115-5 110-2 125-8 109-9 117-3 

116-1 112-0 126-4 109-7 117-1 

116 2 112-1 126-6 109-6 117-2 

| 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 

L Epis 116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 117-2 
tee 116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 117-3 
116-8 113-4 127-9 108-2 117-2 

116-6 112-6 128-2 108-1 117-1 

116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 

eae 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117+1 
116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 

116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 

Bataan 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 

| 115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 


Other 
Commod- 
ities and 
Services 


100-0 
103-1 
111-5 
116-0 


116-3 
115-8 


117-5 
117 5 
117-6 
117-7 
117-6 


118-2 
118-2 


118-2 
118-3 
118-3 
118-2 
118-3 
117-8 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 


BEGINNING OF MAY, 1955 
(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


PIAA AX a cls sateen 


Winnipeg 


Saskatoon— Regina 
Edmonton—Calgary 
Vancouver........ 


Total 
— Food 
May Ist, | April Ist, | May 2nd, 
1954 1955 1955 
102-2 103-5 105-0 106-1 
113-6 114-6 115-4 108-8 
115-8 117-6 118-1 113-7 
116-3 116-7 117-0 114-8 
115-5 116-9 117:3 111-2 
117-7 118-4 118-9 111-1 
114-8 115-3 115-6 110-9 
113-5 113-9 114-4 109-5 
114-4 114-2 114-2 108-5 
116-9 117-2 117-2 109-5 


Shelter 


126-6 


Other 
House- Com- 
Clothing hold modities 
Operation and 
ervices 
101-1 100-5 106-5 
114-6 118-9 119-3 
116-2 116-4 124-1 
107-1 115-2 117-3 
111-1 117-2 120-1 
109-9 114-7 119-4 
112-6 113-5 118-1 
114-9 117-8 114-8 
112-5 115-7 118-1 
112-2 125-8 120-4 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare actual 
levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-MAY 1954, 1955+ 
iS Se a ee ee ae ee eee 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 

mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 

During | Existence} During | Existence} working mated 
Month Month Days Working 

Time 

1955* 
AUT RAS ena ee 5 rae 16f 16 11, 106f 11,106 218, 145 0-26 
NGDrUsIV ete citar: tes the cc exhaags 4 11 90 2,587 20,055 0-02 
MBRON ere eA aay oe x whch abies ck 7 ll 1,778 1,956 13,971 0-02 
Pa oy TIS een eae A 16 22 1,821 2,683 25,912 0-03 
LUTE seutlns Le. 2 ipl) eo lie aa gle Ar ram 9 17 2,237 3,200 40, 550 0-05 
Cumulative totals......... 52 17,032 318, 633 0-08 
1954 

MANUS Sense a cnt Seas Pers cies chs swe 26t 26 10, 644t 10,644 | 157,074 0-19 
ESDP UA eer Ne een oe, . 8 20 779 4,686 52,250 0-06 
Meth nie ee aM viihick ss; 12 18 1,184 1,799 14, 625 0-02 
DaASN easly MURR ntek ge Nk, gal a 24 34 1,651 2,297 25,081 0-03 
LE see ee eh, Phe aa oe ra 8 22 2,062 3,400 31,810 0-04 
Cumulative totals. ......... 78 16,320 280,840 0-07 


* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and !ockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, MAY 1955(') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Establish Working 
stablish- Working 
ments Workers Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May 1955 


MANUFACTURING 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Knitted goods factory 
workers, 
St.Hyacinthe, Que. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Newspaper printing 
plant workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Metal Products— 
Auto parts foundry 
workers, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Wire products factory 
workers, 
Watford, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus 
pattern makers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Shipbuilding— 
Electricians, 
North Vancouver, 
ic Aee 


CoNnSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Metal frame erectors, 
Windsor, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Uriiries— 
Water Transport— 
Barge seamen, 
Quebec, Que. 


Miscellaneous— 
Radio station, 
employees 

Quebec, Que. 
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(*) 

1 417 9,000 
1 62 1,360 
1 260 6,500 
1 83 1,740 
1 20 420 
1 69 1,445 
LVS atrarerseieta tle ee tases 
5 40 

a 12 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Jan. 


14 


20 


23 


12 


18 


13 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


For greater increase in wages 
than recommended by arbi- 
tration board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 48 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay 
and fringe benefits; un- 
concluded. 


For implementation of award 
of conciliation board for 
increased wages, check-off 
and two weeks’ vacations 
with pay after five years in 
new agreement under negoti- 
ations; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
seniority, following reference 
to conciliation board; un- 
concluded. 


For a greater increase in wages. 
than recommended by con- 
ciliation board and double 
time for all overtime in new 
agreement under negoti- 
ations; unconcluded. 


Jurisdictional dispute over 
erection of frame-work for 
conveyor belt; later infor- 
mation indicates concluded 
March 11; return of workers 
pending reference to Inter- 
national Headquarters; in- 
definite. 


200 | Apr. 18 |For a union “agreement pro- 


viding for increased wages 
retroactive to June 24-54, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; concluded 
May 6; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


70 | Feb. 23 |For a union agreement pro- 


viding for increased wages, 
union shop and_ seniority, 
following reference to arbi- 
tration board; concluded 
May 7; negotiations; com- 
promise, 


———————E——eEVGC7”7~7~ 


TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, MAY 1955(') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Establish- 
ments 


In Man- 
Working 
Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May 1955 


MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Sawmill workers, 
Field, Ont. 


Lumber mill workers, 
Saint John, N.B. 


Metal Products— 
Spark plug factory 
workers, 


Windsor, Ont. 


Aircraft and trolley 
coach factory 
workers, 
Fort William, 
Ont. 


Miscellaneous— 
Mattress and furniture 
factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Building trades 
workers, 
Calgary, Alta. 


TRADE— 
Meat market workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Garbage collectors, 
carpenters and 
labourers, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Business and Personal— 
Canteen food suppliers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


38 


63 


227 


1,429 


180 


50 


75 


110 


43 


45 


200 


450 


15, 500 


2,700 


25 


225 


330 


340 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


26 


12 


16 


10 


il 


25 


19 


Protesting transfer of union 
president to another job; 
concluded May 6; return of 
workers; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


For new agreements providing 
for increased wages and 
fringe benefits, following re- 
ference to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 


Cause not given; concluded 
May 13; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Protesting retirement clause in 
pension plan and for increased 
wages in new agreement 
under negotiations, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded May 27; 
conciliation; compromise. 


Protesting dismissal of union 
steward for cause; uncon- 
cluded. 


Refusal to work with non- 
union carpet layers; con- 
cluded May 11; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


For new agreements providing 
for reduced hours from 48 to 
45 per week with same take- 
home pay, extension of 
vacation plan, etc., following 
reference to conciliation 


board; concluded May 6; 
conciliation; in favour of 
workers. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 44 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay 


and check-off; concluded 
May 27; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Inter-union dispute as to bar- 
gaining agency; concluded 
May 31; negotiations; in- 
definite. 


eis a She pe Nt 
(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 


incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(8) 252 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 
TABLE H-1._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1855 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nore: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal Industrial 
Accidents in Canada’’ 


8 
os o 
: 80 
2 | EF2| ee 
5 ‘S Sei oe 
—_ ra as | +. 
z | 8 aa | 28 
[= sc o 
Cause H e & = OF ie 
2 vv a} = B=} sel = FE 3 
c =| m= 3 S Ppol}+ =I 
3 a & 3 3) 25) he oy 
= to 60 2 S B= 3} g ) cP) g 
a1 ea/ 2] ") 4) 8 138/88) 8) 2 Sa 
— & “4 =| 3 7] SU ls as) 5 is = 3 
Bl-2 ies jog ah 8B | 88) 29] Seale [ees 
< A a a = O |Ra lee] a a na =) = 
Striking Against or Stepping 
Ce ODjeetaee ees tk FEIN. oils Siceidalls wc betoapeds 1 Wcivsadaweedidnese onheb-une sittence asm 2 
Struck by sii -condteneeawiads 2 DiNanen ae 11 12 Gite mene 8 1 oS Bhacctaraiete 72 
(a)Tools, machinery, | | 
SPNON BEG es. ca a wa hewener | a 2) 1 | ee os Liven s Mask 34 ale ae 8 

(D) Moving Veniclen a. 5 6 ta lsnacar laa <elleiae ales 1 2 Db co titen Ble Pion eke sn eke 1t 

(c) Other objects......... 2 2Glreca 8 9 Di sages 2 1 ee | age 53 
Caught In, On or Between 

Machinery, Vehicles, ete. 1 Bes cces 4 6 HW Beeeor 3 Looe AC Soe. 18 
Collisions, Derailments, 

Wrecks, ctis estin ther 2 11 1 2 14)... ] 16 OL aiah A wstants 54 
Balls and. Sling:2. .as.cteesm/ens 8 3 1 1 7 10 1 9 | eee PLY gant 40 

(a) Falls on same level... . 1 Diced $5] vacusciic «vgs sPetine at laden se patent) eae omen ieieea | ae + 

(b) Falls to different 

levels. tko oe eee lee 2 2 1 7 10 1 9 Lpeveee: y | eis 36 
Conflagrations, Temperatures 

Extremes and Explosions.|......|....../....++ 2 11 + | pee | pa) |= ae ) | ee 17 
Inhalation, Absorptions, 

Asphyxiation, ete......... es 1 1 1 16 
Electri.¢, Current....5.0s0c«0. 1 4 
Over-exertion and Industrial 

Diseases sey. ee. chat oe 1 i | eae 4 3 +’) Ie pare 3 MB ee 4 20 
Miscellaneous Accidents......}......]....-. 1 are Peers 4 Vr res Ue aces lea aaot 1 3 6 

Total,First Quarter—1955 9 44 3 31 60 27 6 41 8 1 19}. 249 

Total,First Quarter—1954 9 34 6 47 48 37 3 42 16 3 13 258 


TABLE H-2._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1955 


: i 
Industry a | a) Sp ee aa es 
Z Ay a Z <n o) = n <x 
PAC TIOULGHEO sta dieie'sacc.s ateisiennis e's sie acio:<ill e's wie #o-ll oe sterols leita erie 1 3 1 1 1 
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SPECIAL BULK 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For Per 
Only | Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 
WHEN DELIVERED IN BULK TO ONE ADDRESS 


This special offer cuts the regular price of a Lasour Gazerre subscription in 

half. The saving is made possible by the reduction in mailing and handling 

costs that results when the magazines are despatched in bulk. To take 

advantage of this offer, subscribers must place their order through one person 
and accept delivery at one address. 


Send remittance by cheque, postal note or money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, % Supervisor of 
Government Publications, Ottawa. 
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QUEEN’S PRINTER DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


Labour Gazette readers who regularly purchase publications of the 
Department of Labour (see list opposite) may find it useful to make 
use of a Queen's Printer’s deposit account. This account removes 
the necessity of making small individual remittances. The minimum 
deposit is ten dollars ($10.00). A deposit number is assigned to 
the customer, who will quote it when ordering publications. All orders 
are charged to the account and regular statements forwarded. 


Make remittances payable to the Receiver General of Canada and 
send to The Queen’s Printer, c/o Supervisor of Government Publications. 


